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ABSTRACT 

Sixty-one papers are presented from the George Mason 
University (Virginia) annual conference on nontraditional 
interdisciplinary programs. They are grouped in the following 
categories, with three to ten papers per category: adjunct faculty; 
corporate/university linkages; experiential learning; graduate 
non-traditional programs; interdisciplinary program issues; issues in 
continuing education; liberal studies; military educational needs; 
philosophy of non-traditional education; quality assurance in 
non-traditional education; student support services; and technology 
in higher education. Among the papers and authors are: "Adjunct 
Faculty and Non-Traditional Programs: Cost Effective Options" (C. 
Barnes); "Serving the Educational Ne<2ds of Indiana Military Academy 
and the UAW-Ford Employees, Indianapolis, Indiana" (L. R. Holtzclaw); 
"Case Study of an Experiential Approach to Small Business Education 
and Development" (0. M. Leith); "Technology and the Intellectual 
Content of Graduate. Programming" (H. Ammentorp, S. James); "Three 
Models for Graduate Interdisciplinary Program Devfilofmient" (W. R. 
Abell); "The Multinational Corporation: English Language Training for 
Improved Communication" (H. S. Bynum); "The Goodrich Scholarship 
Program: An Experiment in Higher Education" (D. Co Dendinger, J. A. 
Lofton); "The 'DANTES* Project: An Experiential Learning Feasibility 
Study" (J. Jahco-Cook); "Philosophy of Adult Education" (B. Rich); 
"Assuring Quality Programs by the Use of the Baccalaureate Contract^ 
{H. R. Fowler); "Persistence of Non-Traditional Undergraduate 
Students: Factors and Strategies" (M. A. Brenden); and "Cooperative 
Education Students as Microcomputer Consultants" (J. M. Stoia). 
(LB) 
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FOREWORD 



This volume of Proceedings represents the work and wisdom of 
practitioners in interdisciplinary and nontraditional education. It 
is a special pleasure to produce these Proceedings as part of George 
Mason University's Third Annual National Conference on Nontraditional 
and Interdisciplinary Programs. These papers are, in my judgement, 
the strongest yet among three highly successful conferences. George 
Mason University is honored and pleased to be the host in bringing 
together educators to explore and shape new ways in which our rapidly 
expanding knowledge may be disseminated. 

We should pause briefly to remember that what today is called 
nontraditional and interdisciplinary is the very oldest format for 
formal education. Students literally sat at the feet of mentors/ 
scholars who lectured and discussed life and knowledge through a blend 
of many disciplines. This interaction, combined with experiential 
learning, is what this conference seeks to rediscover and to promote. 

This conference was originally and still is the result of the 
vision and effort of Ms. Sally Reithlingshoefer, Assistant Director, 
Division of Continuing Education, and Dr. James W. Fonseca, Director of 
Individualized Study Degree Programs. We can be grateful to them for 
what is no small contribution to our understanding of what we and others 
are doing educationally through nontraditional and interdisciplinary 
degree programs. The major contributors are the authors of these papers 
and you who share in this learning experience. We, at George Mason 
University, are pleased to be partners with you in this endeavor. 



Sincerely, 



Robert T. Hawkes, Jr. ( / 
Dean ^ 
Division of Continuing Education 
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who comes from at least fifty miles away, shows slides and uses a flip 
chart." The real experts under our own noses are seldom recognized or 
utilized to their full capability. Therefore, It Is Important to 
insure that the educator from the company dovm the road one mile Is 
clearly viewed as an expert by both the employer who is purchasing the 
training and by the employee being trained. 

A third source of educational instructors may come from the simple 
expedient of advertising. Once the need for a specific kind of train- 
ing has been identified and there are no faculty available to do that 
training, resorting to newspaper ads can provide a fruitful harvest. 
In rural areas, this often becomes a necessity to staff not only non- 
traditional programs in off-eampus settings, but on-campus courses dur- 
ing the summer or evenings. Some of the most highly specialized in- 
structors are often identified through the process of advertising. For 
example, through the news media a number of part-time faculty were 
hired at a nldwestem university to teach rather "esoteric" speciali- 
ties such as readini, Tor dyslexics end brailp. These faculty were em- 
ployed to work one-on-one with non-t.raditlonai disadvantaged students. 
Instructors for a series of seminars on earth sheltered housing and 
robotics were also found through newpaper advertisements. These facul- 
ty came with good credentials and considerable experience in the fields 
in which they were expected to teach. 

Having access to application files for candidates for full-time 
teacMng or administrative positions expedites the search for Just the 
right faculty member for specialized, offerings. Those persons who are 
not chosen to fill a given vacancy may turn out to be excellent re- 
source people for non-traditional programs that involve contracts re- 
quiring specific expertise. They can also provide the backbone for 
continuing education short courses and In-plant training. 

Finally, there are the outside, self-employed consultants. They 
should liot take the place of a well conceived program that has unity 
and consistency over time. Unless consultants are carefully Integrated 
into the overall training plan, their contributions may be disappoint- 
ing. Because many consultants work on a daily basis, they are not 
always around to provide the continuity many programs demand. However, 
they can bring a wealth of experience lu a variety of educational set- 
tings to non-traditional learning. In some eases, they are the only 
resource available and as such they can demand extremely high fees. 
This needs to be taken into account in advance and built into the 
program budget. 

The Cost Options: Some Considerations Part-time faculty are often the 
least expensive option for non-traditional programs. There are many 
skilled teachers with advanced degreeti who cannot find full-time teach- 
ing positions. They are no less dedicated to the profession and will 
respond favorably at a chance to provide educational experiences for 
adiilt learners. Part-timers are underrated, sometimes berrated by 
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full-tlao faculty, and exploited by administrators and continuing edu- 
cation programmers. But they are eager and can be a valuable asset to 
off -campus programming. In addition, they are the neediest members of 
the teaching profession. 

In terms of cost, potential teachers who are looking for new 
worlds to conquer and want to test their teaching ability can also be 
utilized cost effectively. They are the gainfully employed experts 
from outside academe who have considerable "teaching" experience in 
non-academic settings but who do not make their living by teaching. 
Often they are the most valuable members of the non-traditional off- 
caapus program pool because they bring both "real world" experience and 
teaching capability to the educational setting. 

Full-time faculty rank next in terms of expectations for high 
salaries for teaching in non-traditional settings. Some full-time 
faculty command fees equivalent to well known consultants— particularly 
those faculty who have expertise in hi^ technology and business 
fields. Because they are full-time teachers, the amount of time they 
have tc develop and teach for continuing education is limited. There 
are those faculty who thoroughly enjoy the challenge of teachihg adult 
learners in settings which differ- greatly from the college classroom. 
They are usually billing to give of their time and expertise, but not 
as inexpensively as less highly specialized part-timers. On the other 
hand, full-time faculty can be the worst offenders in terms of lack of 
preparation, inattention to the non-traditional learner, and lack of 
interest in long range programming. A specific problem which often 
arises is the tendency by regular full-time faculty to believe that the 
way a course is taught on campus In the traditional classroom setting 
is quite adequate for non-traditional off -campus purposes. In a study 
done of association/university collaboration efforts, 10 percent of the 
respondents said that faculty "arrived late, cancelled lectures, and 
patronized learners" (Nowlen and Stem 1981, p. 21). 

Finally, in terms of cost, there are the consultants who are nor- 
mally the most expensive resource and sometimes the only resource 
available. They must charge high fees because they must pay their own 
overhead costs as well as all the extra benefits college and university 
faculty take for granted. Nonetheless, depending on the program and 
the amount of money Involved in the contractual arrangements, consul- 
tants can be the most effective as well as the most costly option in 
any given situation. Most seasoned consultants bring a wide range of 
experience to non-traditional settings and are often quite skilled at 
working with adult learners. 

Making the Best Choice Cost is one consideration vrtien staffing non- 
traditional programs; effectiveness is another. Fividing the instructor 
who best fits the courses being offered is crucial. Whoever is chosen 
to do the teaching/facilitating must be involved at the earliest stages 
of program planning and development. Through this process a voluntary 



weeding out of uninterested or unprepared faculty will take place. 
Thus, development costs must be built Into the budget. In contractual 
arrangements potential faculty who later decide not to participate In 
the program should be assured that time spent In the preparation stages 
will be compensated. 

A formal needs assessment s'aould be conducted before any program- 
ming Is done. A proven strategy for finding the best faculty to work 
with outside organizations or associations Is to employ potential 
faculty to do the assessment. (Once again, the cost of the assessment 
should be guaranteed by the consumer prior to Its initiation.) As 
Ernest A. Lyntoh points out, the prevalent mode of continuing education 
programming "continues to be that a group of faculty In splendid Isola- 
tion Identifies what It believes to be an external need, designs what 
It considers to be the best way of meeting It, and then tries to 
Interest Individual an'J corporate clients. That simply does not work" 
(Lynton 1981, p. 12). A well conceived needs assessment avoids this 
approach and should be accomplished by establishing a steering com- 
mittee or focus group which includes a stratified sample of the organi- 
zation's employees from top level management to line personnel, the 
continuing educator brokering the program, and potential faculty. In- 
volving potential faculty at this point greatly facilitates course 
development and educates them to the specific educational goals which 
the client hopes to achieve. If the assessment is done at all levels 
of the organization, faculty quickly understand the scope of the pro- 
gram and the nature of the students to be taught. The budget should 
also be discussed early in the planning process. Faculty who realize 
that they do not have the time, expertise or experience to meet the 
needs under discussion quickly withdraw from the project. 

When It is not feasible to engage faculty prior to program design, 
then they should be brought into the planning process as soon as speci- 
fic educational goals have been established. Screening can take place 
at this point and should be based on clearly specified criteria. Once 
academic qualifications have been met, such criteria include experience 
teaching similar students in a comparable environment. There may be 
others depending on the kind of program and the specific needs of the 
students. 

Broadening Horizons Other cost options for effective programming in- 
volve alternative modes of course delivery. All off -campus courses do 
not need intensive Instruction In the form of traditional weekly class 
meetings. Use of alternative modes allows creative use of faculty as 
facilitators In long distance education. Tnese delivery systems will 
never replace faculty, but they can greatly reduce faculty cost in 
non-traditional progriamming in the sense that they can reach a greater 
number of students over more flexible time periods. 

N<»w educational technologies shoul'd be considered when developing 
non-traditional programs. A myriad of courses are available on video- 
cassettes through professional associations, universities, and the 
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Public Broadcasting System* In conjunction with course '^facilitators*' 
who may emerge from the list of participants^ providing courses by 
videocassette can be a cost effective option over the long run* Other 
emerging optional delivery siystems which provide inexpensive program- 
ming when utilized repeatedly and on a large scale Include instruc- 
tional television fixed service^ satellite trsnsmlssibny cable tele- 
vision^ videodisc, and computer hookups with instructors over long 
distances. Although the up front costs of these systems seem prohibit 
tive, the coming years will witness a rapid development of them for 
individualized, self^S'^ided lifelong learning. As utilization of these 
delivery modes Incireases, costs will decline and educational tech-* 
nologies will, greatly enhance the flexibility and adaptablility of 
non-traditional programming. 

Summar y Adjunct faculty who' can turn a ho-hum non-traditional educa- 
tional program into an exciting learning experience are invaluable. It 
is incumbent upon us to identify those people through a variety of 
methods some of which are outlined in this paper. But expert faculty 
can be costly and must be carefully screened for teaching effectiveness 
and expertise. They must fit the situation In which they are to become 
a teacher/facilitator, and they must understand the nature of the 
students they are being asked to teach. 

Non-traditional education succeeds or fails based on the perceived 
value of the instruction provided* and the amount of income produced. 
Therefore, adjimct faculty must be selected for non-traditional pro- 
grams because they are outstanding teachers, because they understand 
the environment in irtilch t^oy are asked to teach, and because thoy are 
the best educator the budget can support. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PART-TIME FACULTY 
Raymond W. Campbell and Barbara Mayo-Wells 



In their writings on faculty development, faculty and administra- 
tors alike recognize that the faculty Is higher education's greatest 
resource and Its most significant Investment. Stubllizing enrollments 
and decreased faculty mobility have undoubtedly contributed to this 
perception. These same factors have also spurred the hiring of more 
part-time faculty, particularly in nontraditional programs. 

Nearly a third of all faculty tsaching in American 
colleges and universities today do so on a part-time 
basis. (1) Part-timers — their numbers exceed 
220,000 individuals — in one recent survey handled 
28X of all undergraduate Instruction and Zl% of all 
graduate-level work. (2) Part-time faculty will 
teach the majority of American students during their 
time in college, frequently during the crucial lower- 
di Villon years. 

(Gappa, 1984} 

Because many of the part-timers in such programs are also full-time 
faculty who teach traditional students at other institutions, a multi- 
phase faculty development program is necessary to develop faculty 
Identification with the institution and faculty involvement with the 
non-traditional students. An appropriate faculty development program, 
regardless of its specifics, must have as its basis, first, effective 
two-way communication between the Institution and its part-time faculty 
and, second, effective support for the faculty in their role as pro- 
fessional teachers. A comprehensive program will probably include 
most of the following components: 

Communication 

New Faculty Orientation An institution Interested in strengthen- 
ing the dedication of its part-time faculty must Inform this important 
•group of its mission, policies and procedures, and the nature of its 
student body. (After all, when classes begin it is this group that 
becomes the front-line ambassadors.) There is no better way of improv- 
ing the climate than by conducting periodic orientation meetings for 
new faculty. These meetings should provide faculty with a better under- 
standing of their new employer arid an opportunity to meet key personnel. 



Raymond W. Campbell, Acting Chairman, Department of General Studies, 
College of Allied Health Sciences, Thomas Jefferson University, Phila- 
delphia, PA 19107 and Barbara Mayo-wells, Assistant Vice Chancellor, 
The University of Maryland University College, College Park, MD 20742. 




including their full-time counterparts. 



Meetings Whether for part-time faculty alone, or for ill the 
faculty, meetings are an important communication channel. They provide 
a way for the part-timers to get to know their colleagues, to laarn 
what issues are of current importance to the department and the insti- 
tution, and to share their professional concerns. At the very least, 
part-timers should be invited to all regular faculty meetings; and, 
if there are separate faculty meetings for part-time faculty, the tenor 
should not be that these meetings are "separate but (not quite) equal." 

Communication One. way to enhance part-time faculty members' loyalty 
to the Institution and their concern for its students is to keep in 
touch with them in as many ways as possible: telephone calls, provid- 
ing office space and mailboxes, mailing pertinent institutional publi- 
cations (newsletters, manuals, handbooks, etc.). Faculty are usually 
surprised and pleased when an institution apprises them of changes 
or new developments. 

Faculty Handbook Part-time faculty, with their varied teaching 
schedules and the absence of shared office space, often have trouble 
learning (or recalling) the institution's basic academic and noni,ca- 
demic policies and procedures. The situation is even more difficult 
when policies at the part-time institution differ from those at the 
faculty member's home institution. So part-time faculty need to be 
provided with a handbook that will serve as a ready reference for the 
most common questions and concerns. 

Social Events While faculty orientations and met. .igs are impor- 
tant vehicles for communicating news about current or future develop- 
ments, there should also be opportunities for people to interact in 
a less businesslike environment. In addition to being extended an 
invitation to departmental meetings, part-time faculty should also 
be included in the mailings for social functions. Planned social 
events (e.g., an end-of-year picnic or a Christmas party) for part- 
time faculty cortmunicate the institution's sense of their importance. 
In those institutions where part-tiriers and full-timeri teach in a 
dual-track system (nontri>ditional versus traditional), social events 
scheduled for part-time faculty should include at least the key members 
of the full-time faculty. 



Support 

Faculty Evaluation One requirement for achieving teaching excel- 
lence is the careful evaluation of teaching. Providing a variety of 
measures such as self-assessment, peer observation (by full-time faculty), 
chairman observation, and student ratings not only affords the faculty 
an opportunity to learn about their teaching strengths and weaknesses, 
but also communicates to them the institution's belief that part-time 
teaching should' not be perceived as just a secondary source of income. 
Another benefit (especially for part-time faculty who teach full-time 
in another environment where there is no regular teaching evaluation) 
is the chance to become better teachers without fear of jeopardizing 
their full-time position. A third, and dual, benefit accrues from 
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positive peer review by full-time faculty: part-time faculty feel 
good about their contribution, and criticism from the regular faculty 



Instructio nal Improvement Faculty evaluation without faculty 
development assesses teaching effectiveness, but does nothing to im- 
prove the quality of teaching. It may, in fact, be counterproductive 
as faculty become increasingly unhappy about the lack of opportunity 
or support for improving their teaching when evaluation reveals defi- 
ciencies. An institution needs to assign someone the responsibility 
for providing or locating the resources necessary for improving the 
quality of instruction. As competition for students intensifies, it 
will become increasingly important for institutions to demonstrate 
their concern for undergraduate education; thus the provision of teach- 
ing-improvement facilities will become crucial to the recruitment of 
students as well as to the retention of part-time faculty. 

Rewards If good teaching is to continue, it must be recognized 
in the form of salary increments, travel support, teaching awards, 
or some other reward. For part-time faculty (many of whom teach because 
they want to, and not for the all-too^small monetary incentive), it 
is often not the size of the award, but the fact that it is available, 
that matters. 



Conclusion 



Lewin s (1947) pioneering work on group change contained a key 
finding particularly relevant to institutions interested in maintain- 
ing high-quality instruction: 

A change toward a higher level of group performance 
is frequently short lived; after a shot in the arm, 
group life soon returns to the previous level. This 
indicates that it does not suffice to define the ob- 
jective of a planned change in group performance as 
the reaching of a different level. Permanency of the 
new level, or permanency for a desired period, should 
be Included in the objective. A successful change in- 
cludes therefore three aspects: unfreezing (if nec- 
essary) the present level, moving to the new level, 
and freezing group life on the new level. 

(pp. 34-35) 

In light of the above concern and the sometimes transient nature of 
part-time faculty, it becomes imperative that an institution's drive 
for teaching excellence among its part-time faculty also concern itself 
with developing a stable pool of faculty, as well as an excellent one. 
Provision of faculty development resources such as those described 
above will help to ensure high-quality teaching, while at the same 
time responding to the criticisms full-time faculty and nontradition- 
al students often voice about the use of part-time faculty. 
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ADJUNCT FACULTY AND THE PRISON COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 
Ernesta P. Pendleton 



Nearly everyone is aware that in the last twenty years the 
college scene has changed dramatically. Computerization and other 
technological advances have affected our clientele^ our services and 
the delivery of thoise services. More adult, working, part-time students 
are attending college today and are requiring evening, television, 
independent study and other such courses to meet their needs. Colleges 
and universities are responding to this audience in a variety of ways— 
mostly through variously structured off-campus programs of continuing 
education. To accomplish this new mission, adjunct faculty are hired, 
usually on an as^needed basis. 

The role of this part-time or adjunct faculty is receiving 
increasing attention lately due largely to their growing numbers. 
College department heads are attempting to remain afloat in a sea of 
budget cuts and financial belt-tightening, recognizing that six adjunct 
lecturers teaching two courses each is more economical than one full- 
time salaried professor teaching a maximum course load of four classes. 
The flexibility of hiring adjuncts to accommodate an enrollment flux is 
giving way more and more to the practice of budgeting for as many adjuncts 
as full-timers, sometimes more in the larger departments (Tuckman and 
Tuckman^ 1981). Consequently, the part-time faculty are now being scru- 
tinized as to their ability to insure the integrity of degree programs 
and certifications endorsed by the university. It has been estimated that 
as many as one-third of the college faculty at the instructor rank, are 
part-timers, a clear indication of their use, not only in the non- 
traditional and experiential programs, but in traditional programs as well 
(Bonham, 1982). As a staff member of a prison college program for the 
past isix years, I have given a great deal of thought to the significance 
of the part-time faculty in the successful operation of such programs and 
their overall service to the university mission. 

In the last thirty or forty years, court-sanctioned educational 
programs at all levels have been in operation, in prisons throughout the 
nation with an estimated three hundred college level programs of varying 
structure (Jengeleski> 1984). These college programs for prisoners raise 
significant ethical questions which will not be dealt with here. Rather, 
the concern at this time is the uniqueness of such programs and one pri- 
mary reason for their success— the college faculty and staff who work 
with the programs. 
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Vastly diffarsnt from other academic settings, prisons require 
faculty and staff to be subjected to regular body searches, inade- 
quate and often antiquated ventilation systems, denial of entry for 
reasons unknown at the' time, possible hostage or other life- 
threatening situations, and the constant temptation to moral canpro- 
mise from; professional "con-nien". These built-in stresses create 
anxieties for students and faculty alike, but few doubt anymore the 
value of education as a tool of resocialization for the incarcerated 
(Breed, 1981). The coming together of these two institutions- 
penology and education— led to the formation in 1946 of the Correc- 
tional Education Association which has as part of its focus the pro- 
fessional growth of the educators and administrators who provide 
educational services to students in correctional settings. The 
creation of such an agency suggests special consideration given to 
the unique needs of trained educators who find themselves teaching 
for correctional aigencies, Tnese need^ include an understanding of 
the causes and treatment of deviant behavior as well as the structure 
and stresses of the. correctional system and the prison subculture of 
the students involved in it. In correctional education there is the 
recognition that our faculty may be more naive in many ways than our 
students, not having brought to the learning situation the variety of 
life experiences, the inmates may "share. 

The attitude of the students toward faculty is largely one of 
respect and gratitude. The inmates recognize that faculty teach in 
the program because they want to— not because it is a part of their 
normal teaching load. And faculty must teach ; the inmates insist on 
it. Methodology is called into question and teaching itself is put 
to the test. The students feel that the instructors are there to 
help them overcome the prison experience and therefore represent 
symbolically the hope for a better life after release. But most 
importantly, the students see our faculty members as outside of and 
not a part of the criminal justice process. Students take college 
level classes because they want to, because they see the chance to 
break the cycle of crime-arrest-incarceration, not because it is a 
definite condition of their sentence or a sure boost for their 
parole prospects. Faculty receive respect, then, primarily because 
the inmates respect education. 

Our student profile reveals an average student of twenty-nine 
years of age, married with two children, a minimal employment 
history, little or no travel experience outside of military service, 
a family history of some incarceration and a remaining sentence of 
three to five years. Offenses range the gamut from simple assault 
to murder and rape. Somewhat surprising to some, our track record 
is rather impressive. Of the more than one hundred graduates of 
the program to date— those who have persevered to the actual 
awarding, of the degree— only three have returned to prison on new 
charges vohce released. This may be compared to a national recidivism 
rate of over forty percent for ex-offenders returned to urban com- 
munities after similar periods of incarceration (Kitchener, Schmidt, 
and Glaser, 1977). 
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The Lorton Prison College Program of the University of the 
District of Columbia has an average instructional staff of twenty to 
thirty adjunct lecturers per semester and one full -time Faculty 
Administrator. These men and women are seasoned educators, in most 
instances attracted to the program out of curiosity and a sense of 
challenge. Many of them are conmunity and political activists and 
believe sincerely in the rehabilitative effects of the program and 
and that they are helping to put back lost manpower into the working 
ranks of the citizenry. Others see an opportunity to render a social 
service by helping to liberate a mind, by showing compassion for 
"the least of these". 

The prison college program faculty are chosen in much the same 
way that on-campus faculty members are hired. Initial approval of 
faculty rests with the chairperson of the respective department who 
is responsible for screening and certification of academic credentials. 
Prospective faculty are then interviewed by the Program Director before 
hiring takes place. Individuals participating as program faculty and/ 
or staff possess academic degrees equal to those of on-campus or depart- 
mental personnel. In any given semester at least sixtyrfive percent of 
our faculty hold the terminal degree with the remaining thirty-five 
percent usually holding an appropriate master's degree. Faculty are 
hired on a semester to-semester basis and may come from the full -time 
departmental faculty, from the full-time departmental faculty of an 
area university, or from the business and professional community at 
large. 

The Faculty Administrator is the liaison between faculty, staff 
and other university components, and due to his administrative duties, 
teaches a reduced course load. His/Her role is that of coordinating 
such activities as textbook ordering, student and faculty evaluations, 
and faculty attendance. He/She is also responsible for maintaining a 
current teacher bank of qualified, willing individuals available to 
teach in the program. 

In addition to the formal, academic criteria, prison college 
faculty members must possess attitudes compatible with or conducive 
to prisoner advocacy. In the very strictest sense, these individuals 
become the change agents who will shape and expand the value systems 
of the residents. They are concerned with both the cognitive and 
moral development of these students, many of whom are bridging the gap 
between 6ED preparation and college studies. However unconscious the 
effort, prisoner advocacy is a by-product of this working experience. 
If there is any doubt of the validity of this statement, one has only 
to mention at a cocktail party that he/she teaches in a college level 
program for prisoners and see the reactions. The very idea has as 
many adversaries as advocates. Emotional variables, therefore, require 
a sensitivity to public opinion as well as to the students* need for 
teacher approval, their fear of rejection, their insecurities, and 
their dependency. Other areas of faculty concern Include retention, 
class participation, motivation and relevance-, since academic advising 
takes place both formally and Informally throughout the semester by 
faculty and other university representatives. 
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Evaluation of faculty by students reveals an appreciation for 
instructors considered "difficult" or hard graders and a general 
disdain for those who show little regard for establishing classroosn 
discipline or rigor. Those who make the greater demands on students 
are held in higher esteem. Faculty self-study is accomplished through 
a questionnaire designed to guide and solicit conscious examination of 
instructional methodology: 

1) What is the attrition rate for students in n\y class? 
Z) What can I do to improve student retention? 

3) What Is the attitude that I bring to this learning 

atmosphere (a prison)? 

4) Is this attitude conducive to getting the most positive 

results from n|y students? 

5) How do I criticize student work? 

6) Do I inform students early in the course of the criteria 

for earning specific grades? 

7) Are my instructional methods geared to the under- 

standing of the students I teach? 

8) Do I allow ample opportunity for student expression 

and class involvement? 

9) To what extent is my course helping to shape the ethics 

and values of my students? 

In short, the faculty is encouraged to enhance the students' motivation 
for learning by providing student-centered instruction as much as 
possible. As a technique for teaching adults, this philosophy encourages 
maximum participation and demonstrates the instructors' authority over 
their course content area, not the person— an important concept in the 
prison environment. 

Perhaps the question answered most often by prison college faculty 
is "What's in it for me"? An inmate may enrol in a course to impress 
his Classification and Parole Officer or in the hope of persuading the 
sentencing judge of his determination to go straight. It is the instruc- 
tor's responsibility to show that student the practical application of 
his learning experience. "Relevance" is extremely important in shaping 
the proper attitudes toward learning in a prison. Emphasis must be 
placed on the larger benefits of education, not simply the retention of 
facts for test-taking. In most instances, the diploma and press coverage 
at commencement are incentives enough for the residents to want to succeed. 
In addition, there are the success stories of the men who have graduated 
and left the facility and are now hard-working, tax-paying, responsible 
citizens. Faculty and staff impress upon the residents that others have 
achieved despite the prison experience. 

In regular academic departments adjunct faculty may be overlooked 
during budgetary considerations for staff development allocations. How* 
ever, because of the stressful nature of a prison college program, seminars 
and workshops dealing with stress and time management, conduct and safety 
in the institution and the criminal justice process are commonplace and 
budgeted. Students sponsor an annual Criminal Justice Conference held at 
the priison facility in order for students, faculty and the community in 
general to share ideas and suggestions for improving the effects of incar- 
ceration on the individual. 



••Teacher of the Year" awards are given annually by the students 
in recognition of teaching excellence. In the absence of an adequate 
library^ our faculty go the extra mile of the truly dedicated. Many 
of them go to great lengths to make their classes intense, graphic, 
creative and challenging experiences. For example, one instructor of 
Criminal Law held a successful mock trial at the prison and invited a 
real judge and community lay people to participate in and witness the 
event. Another instructor of Accounting persuaded a local business to 
donate individual calculators for each student in his class. Several 
of our faculty members have been with the Program for more than ten 
years, particularly those in the critical areas of English and Mathe- 
matics. Such steadfastness demonstrates the sincerity of our faculty 
who must travel twenty-six miles one way from the main campus at least 
twice a week to the prison site. Our faculty more than deserve any 
special recognition givan to them. 

Nor is prison teaching a one-way experience. Advantages gleaned 
from the prison teaching experience include the opportunity for full- 
tiwe faculty to earn extra income while contributing to their profes- 
sional, and experiential growth. As one writer has commented^ ''Pro- 
fessors who have taught in prison often make a humbling discovery: 
These people on the very bottom of society have a deeper understanding 
of its dynamics than many of those paid to teach about it** (Franklin, 
1977). The experience of penal education is enlightening in many ways 
and gives an added dimension, especially to teachers in the social 
science areas. Our faculty provide an atmosphere of healthy, intellec- 
tual exchange and a positive role model where none may have existed 
previously. In return, faculty receive the satisfaction that comes 
from helping to rehabilitate, thereby inspiring the human will to 
prevail. Adjunct faculty in this instance are not mere •*part-timers**; 
rather, they are a major source of program development and stability. 

My challenge, then, to college administrators of the 1980*s and 
beyond is to elevate the adjunct teaching position to its rightful 
place; accord it the rights, privileges and respect these professionals 
deserve. Those who consider the future of higher education will con- 
front one overwhelming fact: There is an increase in the number of 
non-traditional students attending college. As these numbers continue 
to climb, and as more and more off-campus, experiential programs are 
developed, adjunct faculty will be a critical part of the planning 
process and should be appreciated for the invaluable services they ren- 
der to the institution. 
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THE USE OF ADJUNCT FACULTY IN NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION'S 
FIELD EXPERIENCE MODEL: RECRUITMENT, SELECTION, TRAINING, 
DEVELOPMENT AND SUPERVISION OF ADJUNCT FACULTY 

by 

Wayne C. Sanders 
Kathryn Brown 



I, INTRODUCTION 

The National College of Education is a private, secular, not for profit 
institution of higher education. The college is moving toward a research 
university model. By placing heavy emphasis on applied research. National 
College has gained a reputation for linking theory to practice in its 
education, health care, human service, liberal arts, business, and manage- 
ment programs. Adjunct faculty members, who are practioners in their 
fields, are seen as key figures in keeping the college's programs relevant. 
Full frime fa-culty, as support for adjunct faculty, act as theoretical 
resources, research methods experts, and leaders in the use of the educa- 
tional models used by the college. 

This paper addresses the optimum use of adjunct faculty members in the 
College's five adult programs based on a "field experience model." In 
this model, between ten and twenty students form a classgroup and take 
a curriculum package consisting of a fixed sequence of coursework that 
extends from twelve to fifteen apnths. All programs feature some type 
of project or thesis, most often based on applied research techniques. 
These programs are designed for and limited to working adult students 
who bring a wide variety of professional and work history to the class- 
room. 

II. FACTORS PRIOR TO TEACHING 

In order to use adjunct faculty effectively, a university must decide 
what knowledge and skills it is looking for in adjunct faculty. With 
an eye toward finding adjunct faculty that can make contributions which 
are different from the contributions gained through the use of full time 
faculty, National College has identified three crucial qualifications. 
These three are: 1. practical experience; 2. group facilitation skills; 
and 3. academic preparation. In order to insure that adjunct instructors 
have these qualifications. National College has developed a three step 
process which potential adjunct faculty must progress through prior to 
hiring. 

Factor One; Recruitment 

College teaching offers the rewards of prestige, intellectual growth, 
satisfaction in helping others and additional income. It should not 
be surprising that most colleges have many unsolicited requests to be 
hired as adjunct faculty. The obvious temptation is to select needed 
adjunct faculty from this pool of applicant;s without going to the trouble 
of active recruitment. However, a college doing this runs the risk of 
not hiring the candidates who are most congruent with the needs of the 
program. In addition, lack of active recruitment might frustrate attempts 
to achieve affirmative action^ goals set by the college. 

National College has found, that ^one of the best ways for targeting the 
O of candidates is through the use of professional organizations 

•ERJC . ^ ^4 
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in fields relevant to the program. These organizations are usually happy 
to inform their membership about the availability of adjunct positions 
and such action establishes a positive relationship with the profes- 
sional organizations. Such an alliance is useful when the college offers 
special programs, redesigns curriculum or engages in other activities 
that link' business and education. Newspaper ads are also useful but 
nave the disadvantage of drawing in a large diverse group which may 
require a great deal of screening in order to find prime prospects 
actively involved in a professional field related to the program. 

Factor Two: Selection 

Once candidates have expressed interest in teaching in the program, 
screening is necessary to determine whether they possess the knowledge 
and skills congruent with the needs of the program. National College 
uses a two stage process. The first stage involves conventional resume 
screening which, can often eliminate candidates with obvious deficiencies 
in experience or academic jireparation. The second stage is an "assess- 
ment nlght« based on the assessment center concept in industry. 

The assessment center is a process where .a group of candidates can be 
evaluated for the purposes of predicting how they might perform in a 
particular position. At National College carefully screened candidates 
are invited to an assessment night. The candidates go through interviews, 
respond in writing to a simulated student research proposal, and partic- 
ipate in a leaderless group discussion exercise. The candidates are 
evaluated by assessors who are either full time faculty members or 
administrators trained in assessment techniques. National College has 
found high, predictive validity between assessment results and subsequent 
performance by adjunct faculty in classroom situations. 

Factor Three; Orientation Training 

The final step before an adjunct faculty member teaches in the program 
is a training session given by a program administrator and a full time 
faculty member. This orientation provides in-depth information on the 
college, the program, and the typical student population, as well as 
the administrative details such as policy concerning attendance, grading, 
and reimbursement • Adjunct faculty members are given a special faculty 
handbook and receive an instructor's guide for each course. Potential 
adjunct faculty members are strongly encouraged to visit an ongoing 
classgroup before actually teaching. 

Ill, FACTORS WHILE TEACHING 

Once an adjunct faculty^ member begins teaching two factors are important 
in fostering excellent classroom learning. 

Factor i<; Adjunct Faculty Development 

In order to develop consistent excellent learning opportunities for 
students, it is important for adjunct faculty members to engage in 
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continued development. In order to do this bi-monthly, half-day faculty 
development sessions are held. These highly participative problem- 
solving sessions are often led by adjunct faculty themselves. The 
sessions cover a. wide range of topics relevant to teaching and are 
often based on adjunct faculty requests or a current academic issue* 
Special workshops featuring prominent experts are. also available to 
adjunct faculty members. 

Factor 5; Supervision, of Adjunct Faculty 

Direct supervision often is unpopular among full-time tenure track 
faculty members V However, adjunct faculty, who come from organizations 
whore supervision is a way of life, usually do not object to direct 
supervision of their performance and, in fact, often appreciate direct 
constructive feedback concerning their classroom performance. 

Direct supervision of adjunct faculty is the responsibility of an 
academic section coordinator who is a full time faculty member* The 
full time faculty members act^as mentor, supervisor and theoretical 
resource. They use feedback questionnaires from students, discussion 
with students and adjunct faculty, and other administrative, data as 
tools of supervision. Academic section coordinators attend class 
sessions .and provide immediate feedback. They also provide performance 
appraisals of the adjunct faculty^ 

IV.. CONCLUSIONS 

Careful use of adjunct faculty can improve the quality of instruction, 
renew the university with an influx of practical "real world" id-ns, 
and provide role models for working, adult students. Hie experience of 
the National College of Education's Field Experience programs demon- 
strates that adjunct faculty can deliver consistant quality instruction 
which is on par, if not better, than classroom Instruction delivered by 
full time, tenure track faculty members if the .adjunct faculty is 
carefully recruited,, selected, trained, developed and supervised by 
supportive administration and full-time faculty. 
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SERVIHG TH2 ErUCATIOHAL ISEDS 0? iriDIAIJA MILITARY ACADDIY AIIS TKE 
UAW--FORD EMPLOYEES IIIDLAIIAPOLIS , nJDIAIIA 

By Louis H. fioltzclav 

Introduction 

As. the role of private sector and government employees in the 
continuing education of the workforce has grown, so too have oppor- 
tunities 'for cooperation bexween employee and educational institu- 
tions.. According to estiaates (Goldstein, I98O), 6.3 million enj- 
ployees participate each year in corporate sponsored educational 
activities, and corporate education expenditures amount to approxi- 
mately $10 billion annually. feur'rentli% according to Lusterman 
(1977), almost ,;all large employeris provide a wide range of learn- 
ing opporj:unitiesi.-TO^ of them developed in-house. Small compan- 
ies that .'lack a -traihin as well as larger companies ^ 
purchase traihix^g sources as needed frcm.a' variety of suppliers, 
including colleges and universities . 

Analyzing the Problem 

The most common form, for meeting the indi^^ridual employee ed- 
ucational needs is tuition assistance. Hilgert (1967) defines 
these programs as designed, for comipahies to pay all or a substan- 
tial portion .of an <5mployee ',s tuition cost at an approved college 
or other training agency. In the past xuost companies required 
that courses be taken oh the employee's own time and be related 
to ah ea^jloyee^' s present or potential job. This trend seems to 
be changing, aS' more companies and government agencies reimburse 
for courses not' :s6 :specifically job-related. Ellgert^s study found 
the iost fi^equehi conditions for payment to be (in order): prior 
approval of the course;, conipietion of the course, and grade re- 
ceived. The course :areas most often i>aid for were accounting, 
btxsiness,, and. engineering. 

. The United Auto -Workers of America began a tuition refund 
program in 196U. In 1976, the maximum tu5.tion refund was $900 
for colleges and xiniversities' and yxp to $1*50 a year for workers 
taking .approved" courses at approved business, trade, or vocational 
schools', or at ^an accredited secondary school. However, the 
Educational Adyamcem^ Project survey (1977) and the UAW Newspaper 
iSolidarity (I97l), indicates that only 1-5 percent of these eli- 
gible, used this- plan. 

Louis R4 Holizclaw, Ed.D 
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Lusterman C1977) found that when txdtion-aid is perceived as 
a fringe benefit, the progran competes in the If or market and re- 
suits in retention of employees. A Conference Board study U9701 
suggests th:it management often thinks of tuition-aid plans as a 
tSiningtobl rather than a fringe benefit. ^-'^-^^J?, 
the x:om!3ay objective in a tuition-aid program as fixling a vast 
wea of educational training "purposes that companies need but can- 
not, possibly encompass within their educational «f ^Jf 
1967 Conference Board study found that employers tend to think of 
that emoloyee who takes advantage of such a program as highly moti- 
vated aid it' helps them identify these motivated «^Pi°y«f«:. J^"* 
studies outline: ?he. o\ijective., of tuition assistance for individuals. 
Lusteman (1977)'- says that, they give in<avidual «=?2-oy«s "ore 
freedom. to uursiie their owi educational. interests. This Js pa.«i- 
;ularly- tr^ie when tuition-aid is viewed as a fringe benefit for the 
employee and not :nece'jsariiy as advantage to the company. The 
SSaUonal Advancemeht Pi^oject (1977.) concluded that the presence 
or -absence of empipyef involvement in training determines the em- 
ployees'' abilitj to grow in their job. obtain new skills, or move 
within the industry.. »elcamp (1969> states the .primary objective 
given by students in her survey asf the desire to '^ef 
rounded person, the receipt of a degree,, and the f ^-^Ji*J°\^-f.,.3 
retention of skills.. Levin (1970). states that educationaj benef.-s. 
Including tuition assistance, are a, necessity to ^7^^.^°^^^;^^ 
placemen? esTjecially since the Department of Labor (1969) found 
?hat a worker must be sufficiently educated to adjust to eight 
significantly dissimilar vocations during his/her lifetime. 



Participation 



Considering the potential significance of tuition assistance 
x^rograS^ tfemSloyees'and employers alike it is baffling that such 
'dIb^s are not being -utiiized' by very many Persons. Figures run 
from l."5 percent cited 'above who were using the UAW plan to as 
iucS as U percent CAleoion. 196U). Host studies reveal that al- 
though tuition assistance .programs are available, participation 

ratef are extremely low with little ^^Pji^;-, ,^S?Untates 
little research- as to why this is so. Schoefeld (197U) fates 
that the tuition refund plan of the Cleveland P^;^- 
is successful because of an intensive publicity campaign, coopera- 
SorbeSeef the company and the union and by ^ji^ging the c™ 
lum to. the students. .Is lack of participation due to the individ 
S . the union, the con5.any. or the educational system? Further 
study is needed to attempt to answer this question. 

National Guard Off t':!er Candidates 

The National Guard .has inaugurated a program ^Of^^f 
their officer personnel by requiring 20 college c^^^its before an 
officer can be -commissioned. In the future, even more credits will 
be iecLsSy to be" an.~ officer. For these reasons a degree prosr^ 
makes sense in order to facilitate course planning ?or. 
Indiana University entered into - an agreement with the .^^ 
Military Academy in 198U to provide courses and accompanying services 
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to the officer candidate class. Counseling and registration were 
offered bri-site at monthly drill time as were two credit courses. 
One of the courses. Education U-205, Human Developpent Opportun- 
ities for the Collece Student , incorporated orientation to college 
37fe7 se^f-^esv exercises, inforaaticn ahout the College Level Ex- 
am-* nation Prcgraa (CLSP) and the Defense- Activities for 'Non-Tradi- 
tional Education Support (rA:]TES) tests, departaental exaainations 
and credit for learning from prior experience through portfolio 
development. Students actually developed a draft of a portfolio 
which some may eventually refine and suhmit for college credit 
assessment. 

These officer candidates then applied these credits on the 
S-hcol'of Continuing Studies General Studies Degree Program. Other 
credits could he added, and in fact the entire degree can he com- 
pleted by taking independent 'study hy correspondence courses. Through 
this project universixy services and curriculum are hein'g ex- 
tended to a non-traditional student population meeting a very spec- 
fic educational need. 

UAW-?0?.D Union Represented Employees 

•In exchange for wage and "benefit cuts. Ford Motor Company and 
the United Auto Workers in. the crisis atmosphere of the auto indus- 
try's 1982 contract negotiations, agreed to Join in financing a set 
of retraining and education programs. Together the automakers and 
the union recbgnized that foreign competition and new technology 
promised a cbntinuirig erosion of employment in auto plants— an- ercsior 
that hashed 210,000 autoworkers onto indefinite layoff hy 1982. 
Even though the total layoff. 'has shrunk to 51,000, autoworkers have 
not forgotten the depths of the industry's sagging fortunes in the 
early l'980'8. The result is that thousands nationwide -are -signing 
up for educational programs and learning skills to fall hack Mpon 
when the eisseatoly lines -slow again. 

The programs, financed at the rate of five cents hourly per 
employee, includes assistance for. laid off employees, hasic-skills 
enhancement, pre-retirement counseling and education and training. 
The UAW-FORD National'-revelopment and Training Center (NDTC) in 
October, 198U, commissioned the Council on the Advancement of Ex- 
periential Learning to design, develop and orchestrate a Pilot Pro- 
ject offering "educational and life .planninjg workshops^ prior learn- 
ing assessment services, and coiaege and university program options 
for UAW represented Ford diployees. Indianapolis, Indiana is one of 
the seveh pilot regions for the project. Successful hidders for 
providing services asre Purdue Uni-versity, Statewide Technology Pro- 
gram, Ball Stati. University, Indiana Vocational Technical College, 
andlndiana Uhiversi-tr/, General Studies Degree Program. The local 
plant wbrksi-te has a sponsoring, aionitoring committee of UAW memhers 
and Eoi-d Motor Company staff , -the Bnployee Development and Training 
Program Conmittee: (EOTP) . In addition a Learning and Education 
Advisor is heing «Dploy:ed. full-time to coordinate the project in- 
plant. This iperson is employed to lead workshops, advise, make re- 
ferals and' respond- to -personal and educational enhancement needs of 
the employees-. 
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Institutions chosen to he primary partners were selected based 
on the following criteria: 

1) Adecuacy of the variety of programs of study; ^ 

2) Adequacy of the capacity to develop new courses and curricula, 

3) Ease of access for student: 

to places of instruction, 

to times of instruction, 

to methods of coxarse completion, 

to library and other learning resources, 

to financial aid services, 

to registration, 

to transportation, 

to academic advising, and 

to counseling services; 
U) Adisquacy of counseling and advising; . „. 

5) Adequacy of prior learning assessment practices and policies, 
6^ Convenience of the calendar and its component events; and 

7) Reasonableness of costs for services and programs. 

8) Evidence of strong quality controls on all services; 

9) Experience record of the institution(s) on the services offered; 

10) Accreditation status of the institution(.s) and, 

11) Other factors that were deemed important by the UAW-FORD 

National Development and Training Center's Joint Governing 
Body. 

CAEL is conducting an extensive training program for the ad- 
visors and the HDTP committees, for college counselors working 
with the employers-students, as well as faculty assessors and 
administrators of prior learning assessment -programs. 

Active employees may isarticipate conslsteat with their individual 
interests, to enhanee their career potential and personal growth. 
Some activities can be initiated directly by an employee; others depead 
on actions and programs shaped first by joint local Eraployee Develop- 
ment ' and -Training Program committees in consultation with the UAW- 
Ford National Development and Training Center. 

Life/Education Planning Program 

The Life/ Education Planning Program helps employees decide ^ich 
educational, and personal development opportunities meet their interests 
and needs. Among other things, this program can help employees: 

•become aware of personal strengths and interest; 

*leam about occupational, educational and training 
opportunities ; 

•determine, the best ways to enhance their personal develop- 
inent -and potential; and 

*form rind inqplement educational and career plans. 
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Through group and individual guidance » the program allows employees 
to explore and plan a life«-long education and development process. 

• Employees may (l) select and participate individually 
in career and educational guidance prograris or courses 
available through educational institutions, (2) parti- 
cipate in formal life/education planning workshops, or 
(3) attend other group sessions arranged in conjunction 
upon community providers, depending \n)on local interests 
and needs. 

Education and Training Assistance Plan 

This. Plan, adztdnistered hy the National Development and Train- 
ing Center, offers empl^ees a chance to pursue a broad range of 
self-selected formal education, training and developmental oppor- 
tunities. 

Key features are as follows: 

^Education and Training Assistance — 

Under the basic provisions of the Plan, tuition and compul- 
sory fees for approved education or training courses lead- 
ing to credits or degrees are prepaid directly to the educa- 
tional institutions up to an axmual maximum of $1,500 per 
calendar year per participant. Such assistance covers most 
formal education courses that employees- may wish to pursue, 
related to their jobs or careers in which they are interested 
and rieasonably could be expected to qualify. 

f^Personal Development Assistance — 

The Personal Development Assistance feature of the Plan pays 
tuition and compxilsory fees up to a maximum of $1,000 per 
calendar year for^a special range of approved education and 
training including, non-credit or non-degree coiirses^or.- 
activities, that can directly enhance personal development 
and potential. Such courses or activities include those 
relating to communication .skills ^ success/motivation train*- 
ihg, tdime management or computer literacy courses, among 
other occupationalHreiatedprograzns approved by the National 
Center. 

Payments under the Personal Development Assistance featxire 
also apply toward the $1,500 per year maximum for Education and 
Training Assistance. 

College/University /Options Program 

This program is designed to make higher education and college 
or university degree programs m»e accessible to active anployees. 



Key elements of the program include: 

^opportunities to gain college credits for work related edu- 
cation and training and certain work and life experiences. 
This includes agreements I?y participating colleges and univ- 
ersities to accept such credits toward their requirenents 
for formal degrees; 

*the offering of college curricula that in;eorporate plant 
technologies and- business practices with increased relevance 
to the career needs and interests of our employees; 

^classes offered at the worksite, where practical, and at 
times convenient to working, adults. 

Targeted Education^ Training and Counseling Pro,1ects 

To supplement broader national program applications, the 
National Development and Training Center works with joint local 
Employee Development and Training Program committees on an indivi- 
dual basis to develop projects covering specific education, train- 
ing or counseling needs of a particular location or segment of the 
work force. 

Siiwwary 

it is evident that opportunities for cooperation between 
educational institutions and business/industxy and government 
agencies are increasing. In the case- of National Guard, this 
impetusr is being given by the mandatory requirements (for educa- 
tional credentials) established, by the military. Corporate spon- 
sored educational activities are more and more addressing the* 
broader personal and education developmental needs of workers. 
The UAW-Ford, pilot project, soon to go nation-wide addresses the 
needs of the whole person; No longer are UAW represented Ford 
workers approached ais company employees,, seen principally in terms 
of what they can do for the company. Pro'grams designed for the 
whole person are seen now as fringe benefits, contributing primarily 
to the welfare and happiness of the Individual. 

Institutions of higher education must be ready to serve these 
diverse needs of the individual employee. Making educational oppor- 
tunities more accessible to more individuals is a goal worthy of 
all segments of our society with long term benefits to all of us. 
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QUALITY CONTROL IN CORPORATE EDUCATIONAL PARTNERSHIPS 

Emily Z. Huebnec 

The American University does not differ from most Institutions In being 
committed to excellence In traditional programs. However, assuring the 
same institutional integrity in non- traditional programs, such as corpor- 
ate programs, is a more recent challenge. Our internal university organi- 
zation helps us to ensure that quality control is an achievement, not a 
promise. 

By sharing our approach and inviting the comments of others, we hope that 
others may benefit from our experience in providing quality education in 
corporate programs . 

Assuring Quality Education in Non-traditional Programs 

American has one office, the Office of Contract Programs, which is respon- 
sible for assessing corporate needs, planning corporate-specific programs, 
and facilitating and monitoring the contractual arrangements. Academic 
units, administrative units, aind this Office work cooperatively to develop 
and disliver each program. 

Faculty in Nontraditional Programs 

Our corporate programs are intended to showcase the University's faculty 
expertise. One staff member in the Office of Contract Programs has respon- 
sibility for faculty development. This person works with both full-time 
and adjunct faculty from the various schools and colleges to develop non- 
credit programs. Faculty members initiate contact with our Office. Or 
our faculty development representative in Contract Programs asks individual 
faculty members to develop specific noncredit courses. All noncredit 
courses are developed using set guidelines and conforming to a set format. 
Some courses: are developed without a- specific client in mind. These gener- 
ic courses are then tailored to meet corporate specifications and needs. 
Faculty members are paid on a level with private trainers and consultants. 
The same staff member who works with the faculty member on development re- 
mains in contact with the faculty member each time the noncredit course is 
contracted and taught for a corporate client. 



Emily Z. Huebner 

Contract Development Specialist 

Office of Contract Programs 

The American University 

4400 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20016 
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Serving Corporation Educational Needs 



The Office of Contract Prograias has university representatives who meet 
with corporate representatives. Our representatives are familiar with the 
programs of the five schools and colleges • If there is a match between 
corporate needs and university resources, the university representative 
remains the liaison between the University and the corporation, throughout 
the planning, delivery, and evaluation, of the program. Our representative 
works cooperatively with the faculty development staff person to bring non- 
credit courses on-site. The university representative also works coupera- 
tively with Aiaerican's departioents and offices to bring credit opportuni- 
ties to corporate sites. This relationship, the relationship between the 
University and the corporation, is a partnership committed to excellence. 

Credit Programs 

American now offers credit and noncredit courses for a national utility 
company with a large corporate office in the Washington metropolitan area. 
To, assess corporate needs, a university representative works with client 
representatives, pur representative needs to be not only a good listener, 
but also a good implementer. After initial meetings, the university repre- 
sentative and other staff members in the Office of Contract Programs begin 
to iinplement the desired credit programs. For this utility, we contacted 
the Department of Literature in the College of Arts and Sciences. A facul- 
ty member who teaches the same credit course in the Assessment for Prior 
Experiential Learning program on campus is chosen by the Department to 
teach the course for this client on-site. The courses are the same content, 
the same quality, and the same faculty as those taught on the campus. The 
academic unit assigns faculty and evaluates the program. 

Although the academic department monitors quality control for the teaching, 
university administrative and support units assure quality control in 
other ways. Contractual arrangements and payments are the responsibility 
of other offices. Advisement and registration are provided on-site by the 
University Programs Advisement Center and the Office of Contract Programs. 
The client selects the. starting date, days, and class times, but the num- 
ber of contact hours conforms to those established for campus courses. The 
academic department and the Registrar's Office are both prepared to begin 
classes and assign credit on a calendar that may not coincide with the tra- 
ditional academic calendar. 



This same utility is in the process of assessing interest amongst its 
employees in having a Master's of Business Administration degree program 
held on-site, with implementation targeted for Spring 1986. To respond, 
our Office works with the Kogod College of Business Administration to pre- 
pare for this program. Kogod College and University Programs Advisement 
Center will work together to facilitate application's to Kogod, just as they 
have for other on-site M.B.A. programs. 

Noncredit .Programs 

This past spring, the Office of Contract Programs also delivered eight 
noncredit workshops on-site for this utility. A dozen more are currently 
requested for summer «id fall. To plan these courses, faculty members are 
contacted directly by our Office. Contract Programs informs the faculty 
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member s dean of each of these noncredit opportunities, but the actual ar- 
rangements are made between the individual faculty member and the Office 
of Contract Programs. 

Repeated Programs 

Our university is committed to quality control in all programs, traditional 
and non-traditional, credit and noncredit, degree and non-degree. The 
goal of quality control is to provide expertise and service at any site. 
Satisfied clients become repeat clients and ask for more programs. Our 
university believes that it is this quality control that is the hallmark 
of good programs. 
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IMFIOTIIG THE FOIKATIOR Of BBITllSITT-IHDBSf »T COOPS£ATIVS 

IBSSAICH PA1TIEI8HIP8 

David B. Keever^ 

Changes in the environnents of acadenia and industry have 
reawakened interest in joint research cooperation that say 
be sutually advantageous. Traditional approaches of spanning 
this gap have had popular appeal, but have had linited 
success jand sovetimes inconclusive and contradictory ivpact 
on the ittprov.eaent of innovation^ technology transteri and 
productivity. In order to iaprove the potential benefits of 
bringing together acadeaia and Industry^ creative **enabling^ 
interventions need to be designed, utilised, and evaluated. 
The Interactive Managevent (IM) approach for consensus 
building is. being presented as a means for forsing and 
maintaining new cooperative universityindustry research 
partnerships. ▲ relevant example , involving an 
application of IM for boundary-spanning activities, 
indicates a high likelihood for success in forming 
university-industry cooperative research partnerships. 

Imf rorgMigational Coordiiiatiott Models 

Theorists of in te ror gan i sa t iona 1 coordination have 
identi'fied a variety of factors and approaches that appear 
important in developing cooperative partnerships (Rogers and 
Vhetten, 1982). For example, Aiken and his colleagues 
identified four .elements that need to be coordinated to have 
an effective cooperative arr.angement : 1) Resources and 
Funding Matters; 2) Plans and Programs Identifying Goals 
and Objectives; 3) Clients and Recipients ; and 4) Effective 
Communicaiions and Information abou^ the coordination effort 
(Aiken, et.al^, 1975). Alternatively, elements to be 
coordinated have been identified from past failures through 
obstacle analysis. One relevant study revealed that three 
major obatacles^ in past efforts at ferrying university- 
industry research partnerships exist : 1) Coal Congruity 
and Capability; 2) Boundary-8panning Structures; and 3) 
Organisational Incentives and Rewards (Johnson and 
Tornataky, 1981). 

Evaluation of the effectiveness of university-industry 
research partnerships using interorganisational coordination 
models has been minimal* Most studies focus on the factors 
associated with Successful relationships for specific case 
studies. F^r example, Aiken and his colleagues found that 
in all cases studied,, nolmore than tvp of the four elements 

* Aasocriate Director and Assistant Professor 
Center For Intetactive Management 
George Mason University, Fairfax, Virginia 22030 
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mtiitioncd abovt vtrt tfftctively coordinattd retulting in 
€«ch cooptrativt projtct bting •trioutly conttraiatd and of 
dubious tucccts* Oytrall thtrt it littl« infornation from 
tilt intarorg anirational coordination fiald on th« beat 
coupling aachanita and how thata ralata to meaturas of 
auccaM (Tornatsk7» at#al*9 1983)# 

Tha Intaractiva Kanaaaaant Approach 

Tha Cantar For Intaractiva Managaaant (CIM) it putting into 
practica tha ratultaof about fiftaan yaara of ra search on 
how to help knovladgeabla indiTiduals vork participative I7 
vith coaplax, prbblaas (such as cooperative research 
partnership design) using an approach called Interactive 
Manag^aailt (Varfiel'dt 1984)* Interactive Managaaent refera 
to a S7s;tea of carrying out the iaportant aanagaaant 
f unc t iona 6f> Intel ligence (Prob 1 ea Find ing) » Das ign 
(Generation of Al ternatives), and Choice (Selection of the 
Preferred Alternative) participativaly* through IM problea- 
aolving sessions vtiich involve a studied aix of five 
aynargistic ingredients : 

* The Participants or &roup of Stakaho Idar s^ 

* Tha IM Facilitftor, 

* Tha Coaputar 9 sbf^varay and. peripheral aqaipaent» 

* The Spacially-Designa'd '^Situation Rooa'*^ and 

* The COHSENSUS Matbodo logias « 

When addressing a coap lax prob 1 ea, it has bean found to be 
uaaful to aake a distinction between content^ problaa* 
aolVing context* and prob laa^so 1 vins processca. The 
participants are entirely responsible for the content or 
corpus of knowledge aasociatad with the coaplex problea# 
The prbblaa-so Ivihg context refers to the scope or bounds 
of the problea to be addressed which is also the 
responsibility of the participants* The problea-apl ving 
processes are addressed by the four reaaining synergistic 
coaponents previously aantipned* Problaa-ao lying progress 
is denof.ed by aoving the participants frca the Intelligence 
phase to the' Design acd then, to the Choice phase through a 
careful selection and application of the Consensus 
Methodologies in conjunction with the IM Facilitator, 
coaputer, and ^Situation Rooa*** 

By applying IM, potential research partners increase tha 
likelih6o:d of resolving such factors as goal congruity, 
organisational incentive structures, and boundary spanning 
atructuras t:hr^ugh a proposed three stage coireetive design 
process: ,i) A. BoundarT^Snatfning Forua for establishing goal 
congruancy and clarifying rolea and r^esponsibili ties; ii) 
A Strti^t^aic Plan Dave lopaant procers for designing and 
creating appropriate orgatfissitional procedures, incantivea 
and stracturas proaoting cooperative reaearch partner ahipa; 
and iii) An Onafationa l iljUL Devalonaane procaaa for 
developing detailed pTans for specific research partnerships 



vithiii the fraseyork or context of the Strategic Plan, 
irigiirt 1 llluttrattt the relationship among these three. 

The' pur.:ppsV>oiE^^ t^ tve and dne^half day BoundirT^Syanniog 

f9Tvwi£ iitarifT i&i* tUrify rrnfrgt^ trttf sm tonics £i 

Butnal ^ interests^ , Participants aay come from Research and 
DeV^lppment depjtrtments in private sector firms^ the small 
business s^ researchers and administrators^ 

or .{local and state government officials. A process of idea 
Sr?<^^#ti'68V c:l^^ vouid be used to 

elicit cp^^rectiveiy from the participants the mutual areas 
of interest. After a consensus had been researched on the 
areas! of mutual the next step vould be to develop 

preliisinary options or initiatives for devel^oping 
cooperative research activities. Based on this preliminary 
listting> an assignment of roles and responsibilities to the 
options or initiatives vp.uld be made. 

The ixpected outcomes or products from such a Forum vould be 
a consensus on '*market«»driven*^ research areas of mutual 
interest. ; It. is expected that not all participants vould 
continue in deyelbj^lng. cooperative partnerships since no 
areas ;of mutual interest could be identified, during the 
Forn% For thbse^ continuing> a priority structure displaying 
the next i^mportant research projects iro.ul4 be a^vailable as a 
^beginning butllM for more detailed planning. Also, by 
having a |»re 1 iminary ident if i^ of roles and 

responsibilities^ potential partners vould have an improved 
organisational and' departmental focus vhich could outline 
the scope of their commitment. 

The second stage calls foxr development of a Strategic Plan 
vhich vould be designed collectively by a Task Force 
selected from appropriate participants at the Boundary-* 
Spanning: Forum. The Task Force . Would develop over a six^day 
period si comprehensive and cobrdinated< set of viable options 
for organising and maintaining research partnerships. This 

gi^rri^tig ilia jgakiA p r 9 y i 4 1 a ttimig pltyyips fr^y^ygrK 

and cpul'd ht adaptedi by. specific research partnerships to 
address individual research topics^ Expected outcomes or 
products from t'his stage could include cons.ensus on 
mechanisms for funding, resource, exchange procedures, 
.personne 1 po licies, proprie tary rights, al ternative 
operating structures* or forms of partnerships, mechanisms 
for correcting/terminating partnerships, sind so on. 

The third stage vould focus on the development s± Specific 
Onerationa i y llpns associated with individual research 
pirtner ships. i completed a comprehensive and 

cbordinateil strategic plan, the' design vprk for forming and 
maintaining' indi^riduai^ partnerships is minimised. At this 
stige^ iDf xooperati^ partnerships formation,, individual 
researiihers and administrators could adapt in three days the 
strategic plan to meet their particular partnership needs. 
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Thij propottd dtsign for forming and maintaining cooperative 
uniytrtityfindttttry rttearch partntrthipt contains a number 
of fea:t^tt'ret that have been mirting in past attempts. 
Bisf&use of !the uncertaist euyiroua.eat» e.g. the 

react;ipn of the different ^culturet^, an incremental 
approach it det irabl^^ ordtr to promott ;f Itxibility and 
cofrtctiont battd 6n cotttingtncitt. Alto, tht dttign of the 
*>pkr tner th being, done by thott vho art dirtctly 

in.rd^^^l^^^^ in thi rtttareh: and admiiiittrat ion. tbut the 
impltmtntatio^^^ and plant it tnhanctd. Final ly, 

btcaute of_ the efficiency o^ the IH procett, a minimal 
amount of timt It iratted before meaningful cbnclutiont about 
the tucctttfttinttt. of partntrthip formation art reached* 

A iflmVamt gmtt Anmliemticm Of IM 

While IH hat not betn .dirtctly applitd tq the compltx 
probitm of forming cooptratiTt univtrtityinduttry rttearch 
partnerthipt 9\ applicatibnt of IM9 rtlevant to the 

dttign of partnorthipt^ propottd aboTt^ it ditcutttd* Thit 
txamplt pertaint to tht Boundary^Spanning Forum portion of 
rij|ure . Eziimplfit of tt^e t.trattgic and dperationa 1 
pianning proc.et> ut ing IM art not ditcutttd ht.re (Ste 
Mackttt>nd Chrittakit» 1983). 

The Hat ional Marine Fithtritt Strvict (HMF8) in cooptration 
vith: tht Hatipnal Fithtriet Inttitutr (NFI) convtntd a Rorth 
Pacific Fitheriet Forum in Seattle^. Wathington, February 
69 1985. Tht convtttort decided it Would be a.dv antageout to 
vork clotely with all concerned ttgmtntt of tht dxtptri^^d 
fithtritt community in colltctivtly idtntifying problemt» 
opportunititOt^ and roltt and rttpontibilititt aptociated 
vith d^omtttic development of Alatka pollock and Pacific 
vhiting. It vat. ntctt tary to. employ a nevt different but 
appropriatt probltm^tol.ving approach to rttolvt a numjbtr of 
ptrtitient .pbttaciet inhibiting full domettic dtvtlopmtnt* 

The IN approach attitttd tht Participantt in collectively 
organiring. the ideas attociattd vith tht objtctivet and 
cpnttxt of. tht Forum. Approximattly thrtt hourt vtrt tptnt 
in idtntifyingt clarifying^ and prioritising a litt of 59 
pbttacltt pirctivtd by the Participantt. Having gtnerated 
59 pbttacltt» tKt Participants vtrt tngagtd in pairvitt 
cbmparitont among tht 21 top priority obttacltt to ttructure 
thta in a ttqutnct for furthtr ditcuttion. Tht. ttructuring 
vork uttd r cbmpu tt r«*a:t t i tt td mtthodplogy knovn at 
Inttrpxttivt Structural Modtling (ISM) vhich providtd an 
opportunity^ to Itarn mora about tht **mtaning** of the 
obttacltt and to help them tytttmatical ly gtntratt optiont 
for overcpming the obttacltt. 

On tht' ttcbnd; day,^ tht JParticipantt gentrattd 58 optiont for 
overcoming the top priority obttacltt uting a varitty of 
idea g antra ting ttchniqut t . tht Participantt vtre 
tubttqutntly organistd into tmall groiipt according to Zhm 
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•egvtnt of thM indttsfry^ harvesters, primary 

processors, secondary processors, retailers, and state and 
redes;al GovernBent representatives. Each segment used the 
list of 38 options >t6 assign the lead role to one or aore 
•:pt^^\^J^. f^ and action. By the third day, 

the Participants had arrived et a unanimous consensus on 13 
a,asigii«ents>^ i»e>,, all five segments were in agreement on 
the «asignment of lead responsibility to a specific segment, 
rhere was near consensus in 43 instances, vhere four out of 
the five segments agreed. There vere several options 
proposed at the Forum that would require innovation, new 
concepts, new methods, fnd new activities which have so far 
not been part of the U.S. fisheries effort. The willingness 
of the various segments to be involved in doing whatever is 
necessary to achieve the full Americanisat ion of these two 
species is a major milestone according to the Director of 
HMFS. 



An attempt has been made to describe a process for improving 
universityindus try cooperative research partnerships. 
Considerable evidence has been accumulated over the past 
several years with Interactive Management being applied to 
goal congruency issues, boundary spanning, problems, and 
organi%9tional design in a variety of settings (Wood and 
Chriatakisv 1982; Christafcis, 1985). Th^se experiences 
have shown,, among other thing*, that XM can provide a 
mechanism for quickly and effectively achieving goal- 
congruency >ahd cc^senstic among participants coming from 
diverse background -?td different "cultures.^ While the IM 
Approach has nc ^n applied directly to cooperative 
university-indus* ^ssearch partnership formations, eimilar 
past applications ^. ^e been highly successful and it appears 
likely that ZM will work in the partnerships formation area 
also* 
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DESIGN AND IMPLEMENTATION OF A BACCALAUREATE SOCIAL WORIC 
PROGRAM; IN A WEEKEND TIME FRAME 



Barbara Shank 
Mary Ann Brenden 



Introduction and . Overview 

In 1980, the social work major was implemented as one of the four 
original majors within Weekend College at the College of St. Catherine. 
Weekend College began with 128 students and now offers eight majors to 
583 students; it 1& a complete degree program adapted to the weekend 
format s]>eclflcally designed for self-directed adult learners. It offers 
the same blend^of liberal ^arts disciplines and professional education 
that characterizes the College's weekday offerings and thus confers the 
same degree, the JBachelqr of Arts. The same faculty prepare, certify 
and offer all weekend courses. A student is able to earn a liberal arts 
degree in four years by attending weekends. By practice, however, most 
students take courses on a part**time basis. 

This, paper explores six ioajor areas. Currlcxilum structure addresses 
the concerns of coursework, course scheduling and fleldwork. Adherence 
to accreditation standards is discussed with emphasis on program struc- 
ture and_ quality control*. Issues regarding administration are presented 
with emphasis on faculty workload and funding. Faculty perceptions of 
teaching, in the weekend program constitute the next focus. The profile 
of students currently enrolled in the program is described according to 
demographic as well as attltudlnal characteristics. Finally, needs and 
strategies related to recruitment and retention are explored. 

Curriculxan Structure 

The social work major is accredited by the Council on Social Work 
Education. The schedule of courses for the major provides a framework 
which allows the student to Integrate professional coursework and general 
education requirenients. While the freshman and sophomore years usually 
focus on the general education requirements, junior and senior years 
typically focus on the actual major requirements and electlves. Field- 
work is done during both the jiinior and senior years. 



Barbara Shank is Chairwoman of and Assistant Professor in the 
Department of Social Work at the Colleges of St. Catherine and St. 
Thomas, H St. Faul> Minnesota. , 

Mary Ann Brenden is an Asisociate .Professor in the Department of Social 
Work at the Colleges of St. Catherine and St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota. 



Freshman Year 
Principles and 'Concepts in 

Sociology: 
General Psychology 
Introductory Biology 



Junior Year 
Soxiial Science Elective 
♦Statistical. Methods in Psychology 
Consrunicatioit^ahd Itiwerviewing Skills 
Working with Croups; Theory and 

Practice 
Social Policy for Social Change 
Junior Fieldwork in the Social 
Services: 



Sophomore Year 
Social Research Methods 
Developmental Psychology 
Introduction to Social Work 

Services 
Social Science Elective 

Senior Year 
♦Advanced Group Work 
+Social' Work "Practice I 
+Social Work Practice II 
+Senior Fieldwork in the Social 

Services 
♦Community Organization and 

Social Action 



♦Elective course 

-fThese. courses must be taken concurrently 

Each course utilizes and builds upon the knowledge acquired in the 
courses preceding, it. the material is continuously strengthened by its 
interaction with fieldwork experiences. Learning is recognized as a 
continuous changing process. Courses in the social work major are 
designed and scheduled to stimulate ifurther learning by challengins? 
presieht systems and theories and by raising questions which students are 
encouraged to pursue. The interrelatedness of courses serves to 
strengthen the holistic concept of social work. 

The weekend program operates on a trimester calendar. All major 
required courses are offered at least once yearly. Scheduling of 
required major and supporting courses is as follows: 



First Trimester 
Introduction to Social 

Work Services 
Junior Fieldwork 
Social Work Practice I 
Senior Fieldwork in 

the Social Services 



Weekend Program 

Second Trimester 
Communication and Inter- 

vieiiTing Skills 
Junior Fieldwork 
Social Work Practice II 
Senior Fieldwork in the 

Social Servi/'.es 



Third Trimester 
Working with Groups: 

Theory and Practice 
Social Policy for 
' Social Change 



Crucial importance is placed upon course syllabi as comprehensive 
guides for student learning. A course outline, course objectives, 
learning objectives for each class session, course requirements and 
their due dates and grading and evaluations procedures are specified in 
all syllabi. The syllabus serves as a learning contract between student 
and inatructor and as such, stipulates mutual expectations. Syllabi are 
distributed to students at the time of registration well in advance of 
the first class session. Students are expected to come to the first 
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class having, already read the syllabus, purchased the textbook(s), and 
coapleted the first assignment. The weekend program Is characterized 
by reduced-class contact hours and an emphasis on Independent student 
learpilng, ; Qutrof-class activities (reading, writing, researching, 
practicing, etc.) are structured for each student to pursue autonomously 
between class sessions. Creativity Is the essential Ingredient In 
ensuring that a student not only learns from the assignments, but also 
enjoys doiig them^ Eicperlentlal activities (such as visiting agencies, 
interviewing .social wor^^^ touring the state capltol, etc.) provide 
dlaension to routine but necessary reading and writing assignments. 
. Because out-^frclass; ^ coxirprise such a significant part of 

the stud«it8*^ learning, careful review of the assignments and feedback 
frc«;.the Instructor are essential. This feedback ensures the student 
and instructor that learning is progressing and allows for early 
detection of problem areas. 

Perhaps .the greatest, challenge of teaching in the weekend program 
is to inaxlmiie the productivity of class time. Class time serves to 
^provi^e necessary foundation and orientation prior to this Independent 
work and/or e^bbration and integration following it. Because the 
weekend coiirses meet bi-weekly for % consecutive hours, it is iajperative 
that. a. variety of ^ e^ as to avoid boredom or 

burnout. A well-plarihed nix of lecture-presentation, discussion (large 
and ^rnall group) y and small group learning experiences along with the 
inclusion of audio-visual resources and' guest speakers (community 
practiitloners) is sssentTal to meet the students' needs for varied 
stiaulatioh andf challenge. 

IWo fieidwork experiences are required: a 200-hour placement in the 
jimior year and a AOO-hour placement during the senior year* All place- 
ments Include initial contracting between the student and agency, orient- 
ation and training, goal setting, onrgolng supervision by an agency 
fieidwork instructor, participation in an on-campus discussion group, 
and evaliiatlon of both the student's performance and quality of the 
placement. 

Juniors spend 10-12 hours per week at their placement during the 
course of 2 trimesters. Exemjption from junior fieidwork is available to 
students who document a previous comparable experience. Senior field- 
work is done concurrently with two sonior practice courses. All students 
are required io choose different types of placements for their junior 
and eenior years so as to ensure a broad base of experience* No 
student is exempt from .senior fieidwork. Seniors spend 15-20 hours per 
week ait the agency during the fall and winter trimesters. Weekend 
students, who are typically employed full-time, frequently utilize 
'cb^p time*, vacation leave or leave of absence from their job in order 
to complete their placement. 

Program Administration and Accreditation Standards 

Fuil~time department faculty member^ are contracted to teach six 
courses per academic year. These courses can be a combination of weekend 
and day courses. While the weekend program trimesters start in September 
and go through the first week in July, the day program semesters start 



In September and continue through May. Therefore, an effort Is made to 
avoid scheduling one faculty member to teach both first and third tri- 
mesters so as to avoid faculty overextension and/or burnout. A break 
of six weeks is deemed insufficient if a faculty member is to be 
refreshed, and adequately prepared for the next year. 

In developing the weekend major, evaluative. standards set forth by 
the Council on Social Work Education in 1980 regarding program variations 
were used. Standards specify that program variations should be 
encouraged but should not detract from educational objectives or expected 
learning for students enrolled either in the regular program or in the 
variation. Variations in program should be offered in such a manner 
that they do not divert resources necessary for maintaining the quality 
of the regular program. The program should document assurance of con- 
sistency of outcomes in: the planning, ln^lementation and evaliiatlon of 
progrM yarlatlonsi Especially important In^programs is the guarantee 
of the equivalent^ of on-campt» resources available to full^-time students 
and considered neciBSsary to. professional soclallzatlbn of students such 
as peer contributions io learning, and faculty, field, classroom and 
library resources for achieving program objectives. These Issues were 
addressed the design of the weekend program. The course sequencing 
and scheduling, is a modified form of the established day program. Course 
content is identical. ,The same library resources are available for both 
programs. The same faculty teach in both programs. Day and weekend 
students use many of the same field placement sites. The criteria for 
agency and field instructor selection, the hour requirements and group 
discussion responsibilities are identical. The time frame is the one 
difference between, the weekend and day program. By designing the week- 
end program to closely parallel the day program, potential accreditation 
concerns have been avoided. 

Profile of Faculty Perceptions 

Faculty were surveyed in order to assess their perceptions of 
weekend students and the program. 

Generally, faculty perceive the weekend students as highly motivated 
and self-directed learners, highly achievement-oriented, and able to 
apply theory and skills to fleldwork and other real-life experiences. 
Comments such as the following characterize faculty responses in these 
areas of student performance. 

"Weekend students take initiative, come to class prepared, 
contribute actively in class, follow through and have 
high expectations of themselves." 
"My experience is the weekend students have high expectations for 
courses. They are critical of what they see as *busy work* and 
are generally demanding of a high quality learning experience." 
"Weekend students have a clear sense of where they want to go with 
education and a stronger commitment to it." 

Faculty differ in their perception of weekend students regarding the 
quality of vrrltten and oral work and comprehension of course content. 
Faculty perciiving weekend students as strong in these areas attributed 
their abilities to their "utilization of additional life experiences." 
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While some faculty observed weekend students* "basic writing skills to 
be weak as a result of being out of school for awhile," other faculty 
noted that ^'writing skills of weekend students tend to be good ♦ ♦ ♦ 
they follow directions and their Insight and Integration are excellent*" 

Faculty reported that teaching weekend students Is Informative and 
stiinuiatlnjg in regard to their own professional development* Results 
also revealed that 'faculty find teaching in the weekend program somewhat 
nore difficult attributing this to fewer hours of class contact and the 
pressure this, entails* Finally,, all faculty agreed that the weekend 
program provides an excellent educational experience for students* 

Profile of Social Work Students 

Students in the weekend program were surveyed in order to assess 
demographic characteristics as well as attitudinal characteristics* 
The averagiB age of weekend studentiB is 36* The weekend program is 
comprised of 100 percent woinen* The average cumulative G*P*A* for week- 
end-students is 3.20* Eightyrtwo percent of weekend students are or 
have been married* Seventy piercent of weekend .students have children 
ranging frpm 8 months to 30, years* Seventy-six perc int of the weekend 
students are employed* Weekend students work on the average, 38 hours 
per week. One half of weekend students Include in their career objectives 
the completion of an M*S*W* 

In a recent survey, ^ students were asked to rate themselves in relation 
to several personal characteristics on a five point scale (5 high - 1 low)* 
The weekend ;8tudents rated them^ follows: motivation (4*8), 

career-orientation (4*6), self-confidence (4*3), creativity (4*0), over- 
extension (3*9), easily chalienged (3*6), religious orlentatlpn (3*5), 
competitivwiess (3*3), and politically conservative (2*6)* 

The studients also evaluated their social work courses on the five 
point scale (5 high - 1 low) in the following areas: facilitates fre- 
quent student interaction (4*8), intellectually challenging (4*7), 
organized (4*7), acadeidically rigorous (4*5), and theory-oriented (4*0)* 

Students were also asked to evaluate the teaching performance of 
their social work instructors on a seven point scale (7 high - 2 low) 
according to the following criteria: clearly stated objectives, command 
of subject matter^ effective use of time, dexDonstrated respect for 
students, interesting presentation style, clearly communicated expecta- 
tions, fairly evaluated and graded student performance* For each of 
these aforementioned items, the ratings assigned by weekend students 
ranged from (5*3 to 6*8* 

The students were also asked to evaluate the overall weekend social 
work program* Slxty->fiye percent of the weekend students rated the 
program as excellent, 29 percent good and 6 percent fair* 

Recruitment and Retention » 

In 1981, a marketing campaign was begun* A Weekend College Social 
Work brochure was developed and mailed to social service agencies in the 
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metro areat local corporations^ county welfare and corrective agencies 
and coinmtmity colleges. Individuals were targeted directly from member** 
ship lists obtained from the Minnesota Social Service Association aad 
the Minnesota Chiapter of the National Association of Social Workers* In 
addition to the direct mailings several community and religious groups 
were targeted. Every full-time faculty member committed to speaking with 
twt> 'community groups* The Chair of the Department contacted the advisors 
of the human services departments at the local community colleges. An 
area of emphasis was in advising and program planning for the transfer 
student, and the feasibility of the weekend program for working adults. 

All students are assigned a social work faculty advisor immediately 
upon declaration of their intent to major in social work. Planning an 
acadendc program; clarifying educational obj actives » identifying career 
goals and discussing academic problems are viewed as functions of 
advisor^advisee relationships for students. Experience to date has 
indicatedi that the traditional form of advising is inadequate to meet 
the needs of weekend <student8. The demands of being a student may feel 
overwhelming when course work is done on a part'-time basis amidst other 
of life's responsibiiities (work, family, etc.). The gradtial nature of 
a student's progress over mi- extended liumb^er of years can lead to 
doubts and despair; - Students in the early stages of education who. 
have face«*to«face interaction with students nearing coiiq>letiont receive 
invaluable assurance and suppori:. To provide this assurance and support^ 
interactional advising and' student'^mentor programs have been implemented 
for weekend social work majors. Interactional advising provides for 
casual getherings.:of small groups of students^ at varying stages of 
completion of undergraduate requirements. Graduates or students nearing 
graduation are asked in advance to share the history of their college 
and career decisions and events. Their .openness sets the stage for 
mutual sharing of advice, support, information, etc. In the student- 
mentor program, new students are linked with those who have completed 
at least half of their program. It is hoped that student mentor 
relationships will provide opportunities for sharing experiences, advice, 
guidance, support, problem-solving, etc. with the primary objective of 
enhancing the part«-time student's college experience. Thus, weekend 
students have three forms of advising available to them: faculty, 
interactional (with other students), and mentor/advising. 

Conclusion 

Imples^nting a social work program in the Weekend College has been 
an exciting and challenging adventure. Accreditation evaluative 
standards must be addressed and the faculty must pay attention to 
currlctilum structure, program administration, field placement pro*- 
gramming and student advisement. Full--time faculty must teach in 
both programs and content of courses must be Identical. If these 
components are addressed, a weekend social work program is indeed 
a viable alternative for social work education. Not only do weekend 
programs provide a quality alternative for students, they add dimension 
and vitality to social work departments and colleges as a whole. 




THE COLLEGE WITHIN A COMPANY 



Wm* G. Thomas 

A non-traditional phanomanon, with traditional 
ovartonaa, ia ataadily bacoaing a largar praaanca in 
Amarican highar adiication. Corporati^ collagaa ara currantly 
providing aducation and training to alaoat aa many atudanta 
aa ara now attanding U.S. collagaa and univarsitiaa • And, 
tha claim of many of tha coapany couraa alumni ia that thay 
ara doing a battar 30b. 

Without craativa, bright, changa-oriantad, varaatile 
and motivated paopla; organizationa may wall ba ralavant for 
yaatarday, struggling though today, and complataly 
unprapar^d for tomorrow. Tha auccaaa of Amarica'a 
buainaaaiaa and induatriaa dapanda on cohaistaht outatanding 
parformancaa by thoaa who ataar and navigata tham towarda 
their dastinationa thair paopla. 

It ia tha davalopmant of thaaa paopla that highar 
education and corporate education are all about. 

How can companiea continue to hire and nurture the 
talent necaaaary for their continued aucceaa? Do 
individuala gain the beat learning experiencea through the 
on*the-3ob achool of "hard knocka," the related curricula of 
colleges and univeraitiea, or through corporate educational 
ayatema? 

Tha premiae of thia paper ia that both colleges and 
eompaniaa can help to provide educational aubstance for tha 
workforce; but, inatead of cooperating, a competive climate 
has been created which ia particularly' dangeroua to higher 
educational inatitutiona. 

Imagine a aign with a meaaage aimilar to thoaa on 
cigarette packagea, ••Warning - thia college' a education may 
ba detrimental to your career!" Could thia happen? 

The recent report. Corporate Classrooms! The Learning 
Buaineaa, auggeata that, in ita bid for aurvival, higher 
education ahould atay out of the buaineaa of careeriam and 
imitating., the marketplace objectivea of corporate education. 
(1) Aa Peters and Waterman suggeat, succeaaful organ izationa 
••atick to their knitting. "(a) 

Corporate learning haa become an abaolutely eaaential 
part of the total educational reaourcea of the nation, with 
annual axpenditurea of «40 billion upwarda, enrolling nearly 
8 million atudanta. (3> 
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Ideally, thm •ducation of tha workforca ia a broadly 
aharad ^aaponaibility; aharad by tha aalf «f ulf illing 
individual , collftgaa and uriivaraitiaa^ a paraon^a aana^d? or 
auparviaor^ and^ in othar than aaall buainaaaaa, tha company 
itaalf • 

An incraaaing numbar of corporata organizationa ara 
taking ovar thia aaaantial rMponaibility , providing tha 
aattinga and raaaona for improving amployaa akilla and 
knowiadga. How ara thaaa companiaa praparing thair paopla? 
Who givaa tha training and aducation? How long doaa it 
taka? Whara doaa tha training occur? Undar what 
circumataneaa? Thaaa ara tha typaa of quaationa which 
buainaaa, induatrial, and goyarnmantal organizationa ara all 
anawaring diffarantly dapanding on thi^r naad9. Howavar 
thara ara alao aimilaritiaa in thair aducational programming 
and thay ara all fociiaad tonards craating and auataining an 
outstanding cor pa of human reaourcas. 

Thay ara alao aaying; in a unanimoua and numarically 
aignificant voica, **If collagaa and univaraitiaa don^t do 
what wa naad, wa will!" And many of tham ara.... 

Z racantly conductad a atudy of tha aducational 
programa of a aalactad group of tha country^ a moat 
auccaaaful organizational Fifty-ona parcant of tha 144 
companiaa cit^d in tha popula/^ managamant booka Tha 100 Baat 
Companiaa to Work for in Amarica (Lavaring^ at al> and In 
Saarch of Excallanca CPatara and Watarman) participatadr* 
X4) It ia from thia. atudy; paraohal vimita to auch 
organizationa aa IBM, Hawlitt Packard,. Northrup, Hughaa 
Aircraft Company, Tranaamarica and tha Amarican Managamant 
Aaaociationa; and raaaarch oh thm currant litaratura 
ragarding corporata aducation that mavaral modala or 
pattarna of corporata aducation amarga. 

Thara ar^ four modalm: intarnal, axtarnal, intagratad, 
and tha "collaga within a company." Much lika four and 
two*yaar collagaa, corporationa ganarally aaparata training 
for managara froik tachnical paraohnal training. 

Tha firat modafl ia ralativaly traditional. I tarmad it 
**intarnal** bacauaa tha laarning activitiam ara providad by 
an ••ih-houaiV ataff of prof aamionaim. Informational and 
•kill naads of paraonnal ara idantifiad. Couraaa ara 
daaignad around thaaa. naada by tha staff who alao taach 
tham. tha claaaas ara uaually conductad in an on-aita 
confaranca room or claaaroom or in an off-sita location auch 
aa a naarby hotal. It ia a traditional modal bacausa ths 
claaaroom aatting and taaching mathoda ara much lika thosa 
in a ragular collaga or univaraity. Ordinarily, thara ara 
company oriantation coursaa, including information about 
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products or ••rvlcM, cus^omsrs, policies, •mployse 
standards, and avai labia conpany mmrviemm and banafits. 
Hanagars ara taught how to procass and eounsal thair 
amplpyaast Thara ara Gourses in the traditional arQas of 
planning, org^anizing, staffing, controlling, and laading for 
nanagars; As thay cliab tha cprpprata laddar, on aach rung, 
Mnagars laarn mora about such topics as budgating, hiring 
and firing, stratagic planning, and market rasaarch. This 
is a r^thar common modal followad by smallar organizations 
with SdO to 1000 amplbyaas. It is supplamantad on occasion 
through tha usa of lina managars and outsida faculty or 
consultahts, 

Tha naxt modal I call **axtarnal,*' sinca it dapands 
largaly on faculty and laarning matarials from outsida tha 
organization, this modai, in tarms of fiscal raquirmants, 
allows for a laanar training, staff, .raducing costs by paying 
only for instructional tima without nacassitating additional 
full-tima salarias, ahci ratiralmant, haalth and dantal 
insuranca and othar company-paid banafits. It also fraas tha 
staff i» whathar trainars, lina managars or tachnical 
suparvisors, from praparing and prasantihg tha addad 
aducational activitias. Tha staff stands its tima 
coordinating, avaiuating, and updating tha programs, 
2ragistaring and tracking participants, and arranging for 
facilitias, aquipmant, and classroom matarials. Companias in 
this catagory cbmmorily ancoiiraga amployaas to anroll in 
poursas and saminars of farad by collagas and unir^arsitias in 
job-ralatad sub^acts. Profassional managamant and iiciantific 
aducation is providad by such groups as tha Amarican 
Managamant Associations, Englnaaring sociati as or in 
short-tarm programs or saminars providad by local collagas 
and univprsitias. this structiira is primarily followad by 
organizations with up to 2000 amployaas. 

Tha third modal, **intagratad,** has tha curriculum and 
instruction davalopad and dalivarad both by tha 
organization's intarnal aducation staff and outsida 
rasourcas. Consultant mmrviemm ara usad in such araas as 
computar programming, prosact managamant, taam building, 
quality circlas or robotics. This is, parhaps, tha most 
commonly usad modal of corporata America. Trainars can 
richly complimant thair ragular offarings with spacial 
prasaritatiohs by subjact mattar axpiirts, •ithar collaga 
faculty or consultants, thay ara incraasingly using 
contamporary audio arid visual laarning packagas providad by 
commarciai trailing organizations. This **intagratad" 
corporata aducation pattarn is a moda for both madium and 
larga companias with 2,000 to 10,000 amployaas. 

Thai, fourth category is tha ••collaga within a company" 
concapt. It is a modal primarily fbllowad by largar 
organizatlonr. with f iva thousand or mora amployaaa and thoea 
with multipla locations. This structura amphasizas tha 
importanca of transmitting tha so-call«d ••corporata cultura 
" ttn organization's customs, ways of conducting businass and 



policiM and practicM. It incorporatas haavy utilixation 
of intarnal tachnical •xpartSf lina aanagara and axacutivaa 
aa inat^ructional jataf^ * a mathod of having tha waatharad 
profftsaipnala paasins on the *^geRa'' of thai:f axpariancaa tc 
tha company ' a plabaa aiicl appranticaat Thia modal aupporta 
tha notion that tha rasaarch and davalbpmant of ita paopla 
ia aa importent aa ah organization's commarcial output t 

Tha curriculum of tha corporation haa alao broadanad in 
racant ifaara/ to ineluda fiva major araaa of atudy: baaic 
akilla^ mahagamant training^ taehnical ^nd aciantific 
akilla^ aalaa^ aarvica and cuatomar training^ and ganaral 
aducatioh. (5> 

*Xollagaa within companiaa'' ordinarily taka a holistic 
approach to amployas aducation. Thsy want loyal and 
productive employ aaa* They want well*-rounded people* They 
want them to be proficient in theiir apecial fielda of 
expartiae^ capable aa problem*-aolvera^ and knowledgeable 
about the company* 

Generally ^ the **college within a company'' haa the 
governance^ atructure, and academic and adminlatrative 
titlea paralleling traditional collegea and univeraitiea* 
(6> It haa a purpoae^ a governing board of profeaaional 
monagerar e body of knowledge to be learned^ a ''rea^danf 
facult^i. a **c6ilege-rcatai6g*like*' educational program and 
courae deacriptiona^ dedicated facilitiea^ conduct reaearch 
on and for the organization^ and proyijde their own 
certification* They alao tend to interweave their programa 
with thoae offered by collegea and univeraitiea through 
tuition refuhda or joint venture arrcngematnta* Aa the 
educational pattern of e\t leaat aeventy four of Anerica^a 
moat aucceaaful organizational a trend haa alraady been 
eatabliahed* (7> 

It ia eatimated that about 400 buaineaa altea preaantly 
include a building or a campua labeled ''college^ university^ 
inatitute or educational center* (6> Among the notable 
companies with medicated education centers are Dana^ which 
won't promote managera without Dana Univeraity 
certification; Disney, which even^ has a campus in Tokyo; 
Hewlett Packard, an iiipraaaive Silicon Valley example; IBH, 
a corporation apending over S500 million per annum on 
employee aiducation; General Fooda, Intel and Polaroid. All 
of their educational facilitiea look more like college 
campuaea than corporate tower a* 

In other ways, the *' col lege within a company" may not 
emulate ita traditional counterpart* It doea not ordinarily 
grant tenure or lifetime jpba to faculty (although thia 
point can be argued) , it need not grant degreea (although 16' 
corporations have full academic Svccredition and the American 
Council on Education haa e.atabliahed a rogiatry of corporate 
couraea which qualify for college unit credit <9> (10>>, it 
reliea primarily on a part-time faculty; it can adjust and 



change mora rapidly than a traditional eollaga; avaluatlon 
la eontlnuoua and applladvon-^tha-job; and atudanta ara 
oldar, mora aarloiiat tlaa raatrletad^ and damandlng of 
faculty and' iprograa cpapatanca and ralavancy. Faw walk 

liaauralvy hahd*-ln*hand through th^ quad* 

'*Tha eollaga within a company** alao thrlvaa on 
"non-tradltlonal" education mathoda. Satallltaa tranamlt 
couraa locturaa from pna part of tha world to numaroua 
company locatloha, M wall aa cohfarancaa and panala of 
axparta; managara liatan to audio tapaa on eon tamper ary 
managamant practlcaa travallng In thair cara to and from 
work; nawalattara racrult atudanta for claaaaa, anglnaara 
atudy naw tachnlquaa through cloaid circuit talavlalon; 
vldaotapaa daacrlbing battar waya to Involva and ralata to 
paopla ara ahown on homa*VCR>; computar-vldao intaractlva 
ayatama ara uaad' in cla^aroom long ranga planning aaaaiona 
and in akplbrlng altarnatiyaa to problam aolutiona; and 
quality circlaa ara ahablihg amploy^ raaaarch, 
racommandf and buy into tha bbifactivaa of thair dapartaanta 
and officaa. Control Data Corporation alraady haa daaignad 
a four-^yaar eollaga computarrbaaad curriculum via ita PLATO 
program* In a company, tha fruita and rawarda of education 
can alao ba battar trackaid than on a eollaga campua* Tha 
company can daal in educational raaulta, not apaculation. 



Tha -collage within a company** la not a recent 
idea* The National Aaaociation of Corporate Schoola, 
founded in 1913, waa the forerunner of the American 
Hanagement Aaaociation when it merged with the National 
Aaaociation of Employee Hahagera in 1920. It waa alao in 
the 20' a that organiaatlona auch aa General Electric brought 
managara together from throughout the country to examine 
topica of corporate intereat* 

In the 30' a Harvard and MIT offered aeminara on current 
management ectivity to which they invited rapreaantetives 
from a variety of brganixatlona. After WW II, intereat in 
corporate educe tioh^ expanded. Aa examplea. General Electric 
founded an educational center in Crotonville, New York; a 
year later, IBM eatabliahed ita firat totally dedicated 
employee learning faculty, alao in New York* <11> The 
••college within e company^^ movement had begun. 

Moat of ua, whether educatora or practitlonera, 
probably egree that theoriea are beat taught in colleges and 
that management end practical aicilla are beat acquired 
on-the~3ob, through good mentora and coachea, and through 
company-appnaored progrema. Comjpaniea atteat to thia 
arrengement, with aome 80 to 90 percent having 
^•ll-'Mtabliahad tuition refund policiea- f or employees to 
atudy in local cpllegea end uniyeraitiea* (12) Yet, there 
eppeara to be definite movement into one another's 
territory* 
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Many companias era offering coursM in oral 
commuhlcationa and writing, human ralations, computar 
fiuancy;, foraign languagaa, croaa-cultural harmony, and 
baaic fihanca which could ba far battar accompliahad in 
coilagaa and uniyaraitiaa. thay alao of far couraaa in 
taifi-buildin^ and othar mathoda of 

participetory managamant; with managara aarving mora and 
mora aa ''mantora'' and ••coachaa,'* acting lika human bainga 
rathar than cbrpbrala of a buraaucracy; tha aaaantial rolaa 
of coilagaa and univaraitiaa hava bacoma claarar. 

Phaatixihg tha '*out-of -data^ acadamic programa of 
univaraity buaina.aa aehbbla, a racant atudy group 
racommahdad buainaaift achoola axpand thair programa from tha 
baaica pf markatingi fihanca, production, and accounting to 
incorpbrata tha political, ahvirbnmahtal, athical and 
tachnologileai aapacta of managamant. Thay liuggaat that if 
wa, M a n«tion, ara raallaf^^ facing a futura of common 

affort with third world couhtriaa, wa ahould haip that 
futura happan> Tha rigor appliad to f iancial and 
quantitativa. tachnologiaa can^ and ahould^ba^ equally appliad 
io paopla managamant. Such couraaa aa intarviawing, 
coachings liagotiating, motivating and diacipiining hava 
bacoma couraaa in tha company xrathar than in tha coilagaa. 
<13> 



Coilagaa aarva aociaty in tha broadaat aanaa, preparing 
thair atudanta to function in tha outaida world, to think 
claarly^ to ba abla to axpraaa thamaalvaa intalligantly , and 
to hava ganarally accaptad valuaa. Unlaaa thay ara 
vocational inatitutibna, thay ara not axpactad to davelop 
joh akilla. Thay can, howavar, anabla atudanta to explore 
potential intereat and career araaa without penalty. The 
company aritera the picture when potential weda ita 
intended. 



••Collages within companieaV concentrate on a aupportiva 
educational ayatem for their employeea which doea not ••grow 
people, •• biit providea them with gro\i*th opportunitiea. 
Teaching people about •>ticky wicketa," in a poaitiva 
learning environment, helping them learn where the atepping 
atonea are acroaa the continuing river of change ia what tha 
••collage within e eompany^ ia all about. It ia a viable, 
reault-oriented reality, ••pollegea within companiea^^ ara 
now primary movers in producing the auccaaaf ul people to 
lead auccaaaf ul organizationa. 

A new look at company educational ayatema ia aaaantial; 
one that joina the strengths of collegiate and corporate 
education,; while reapecting the different purpoaea and 
miaaions of the two ayatema. 

Collcigea should do what they do best, re-emphaaizing 
the •'^rR's,?* providing op;aortunitias for oral preaantationa 
and critical dialogue,^ looking at alternative approaches to 

!L^!i2Li'i^"^2.'^^*i iaauea, and involvinq learnera more in 
experiential learning activitiea. 
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They •hould find new roles and relationships with the 
ever-growing "colleges within companies." 
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CASE STUEY OF^ M EXPERIENTIAL APPROACH 
TO SMALL BUSINESS EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT 

D. Malcolm Leith 



This paper describes a non-traditional approach to small business 
education. With universities showing increasing interest in developing 
programs in small business and entrepreheurship, this non-traditional 
approach is significant because it demonstrates a viable e^^riential 
method for small business education. The approach is e^^riential in 
that the educational activity takes place outside the classroom; the 
main, focus is on specific economic and business needs of program 
participants^ rather than on abstract th^ry; and segments of the non- 
academic odininuhity are major contributors to the content and quality 
of the educational project. 

What makes this e:q)eriential approach educational is that not only 
are the participants intensely involved in the learning (i.e. , it is 
their specific needs , as described by them, v^ich are examined) , but 
also the subject matter has continuity, that is, the information and 
concepts are developed and applied in various practical settings, 
thereby enabling participants to see the subject matter from a variety 
of perspectives, so. that concepts are learned as well as specific 
information acquired. 

This e3q)eriential small business education and development project 
was offered by the Office of Continuing Education at Southeastern 
Uiiversit^ (a small, private university, specializing in business and 
pitolic administration), for the Uhiversity's immediate Southwest, 
Washington, D.C. ocmmunity. Hie project, sponsored jointly with 
Howard Uhiversity and the U.S. Small Business Administration (SBA), 
had the following objectives: 1) to develop and disseminate information 
about existing small businesses in Southwest, D.C, about needs in the 
community for' additional small businesses, if any, and about resources 
available for small business development; 2) to provide existing and 
potential small business owners with counseling, training, and incen- 
tives to further their small business activities. Ihe project was 
begun in May 1984, and portions of it are still underway. 

The Office of Continuing Education devised a three-part strategy 
for achieving the above objectives. 1) Conduct a survey of the current 
state of small business development in the community. The survey 
included an inventiory of existing small businesses and an assessment 
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of needs these small businesses may have had for iranagerialr financial, 
pr other assist^ 2) Host a oo!Tinunity--wide syiroosium to present 
and discijss the survey^ and to e^^lore possible counseling and train-- 
ing to be .spcxiisored by Southeastern for existing snail businesses and 
potential entrepreneurs. 3) Inplement counseling and training of 
individual small business owners and potential owners in Southwest, 
D.C. 

Thfj educational assunption underlying this three-part plan was 
that by identi^ihg an eocxiomic need (through the survey) and inform- 
ing the ocranunit^ of this need (through the synposium) , additional 
educational activities could be devised and inplemented (counseling 
and training) v*iich would: help to fulfill that need. 

The survey ^ was conducted by a Southeastern faculty member with 
the assistance of several students ^ v*io were paid a smali stipend. An 
inportaht means of locating the small businesses in Southwest, D.C. was 
the Dun cmd Bradstreet list> from >Aich the researchers selected 
those bi^ijiesses with Soutt^^ D.C. zip codes. Ihe students discov- 
ered, :additional,. business byigoihg cai foot through various parts of 
the qpni^ Students asked selected businesses to coriplete a survey 
questionnaire r vAiidi included sudri it€3ns as name and address of 
business, type of business, year started, IXm nunber, standard indus- 
teiai classification code, record of any previous assistance from the 
SBA, nuiiDer of en|dLoyees> annual sales, need for management assistance. 
Much of this information, was/ record in a. conputer file at South- 
eastern. Ihe list of local businesses grew to about 1,000 names and 
was eventually redcced to -between 600 and 700 through applying the SBA 
definiticxi of sm^ business, and through other quality control 
measures, sudi as resurveying selected sites. An extensive conputer 
printout of the siirvey results was made and used in presenting the 
information at thie synposiuro. 

In addition to highlighting particular needs of small business 
owners, the survey was also inportant in making known not only the 
number of small businesses in the poromunity, but who they were and of 
v*)at type, information valuable for current and aspiring small business 
owners, government planners, and coranunity leaders. 

Some three months after the survey was begun, the symposium was 
held. The ^npdsium Was publicized through a letter sent to small 
business owners listed in tiie survey,, through personal invitations, an 
ad and an article in a metropolitan-wide business newspaper, and a news- 
note in a dommuhi^ new^^er . A half-day event located outside South- 
eastern in a pbnf^rende facili^ of a local condominiura, the synposium 
was organized arpiirid major speakers, panels, and workshops. Ihe 
siura was hi^ly successful in securing the attendance of a diverse 
groip of people with a range of interests. Soroe 50 people attended, 
which we qohsidered a .gpod response for a first effort at reaching out 
to the' ponihunily in this way. Qirrent'and a^iring small business 
owners > bankers,, a venture capitalist came. So too did the director of 
the D.C. Office of. Bieiness euid, Eoononiic Development, the D.C. City 
Councilman iEor Southwest, D.C., a representative from the D.C. Qianiser 
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of Coitinerce, Icxral Southwest, D.C. community leaders, and representa- 
tives f ran the SBA. A reporter from a business newspaper and represen- 
tatives from two other universities also attended. 

The diversity of people and interests certainly represented a 
cross section of the assistance available for current small business 
owners seeking to inprove their businesses and for aspiring small 
business owners seeking to get started. 

Each of the diverse groups had the opportunity to present its 
views, helping to put the survey in perspective. Some helped to 
elucidate further tiie heed for small business in the oomraunity. South- 
west residents are oohoerned about the nature and diaracter of further 
commercial and public develc^^ment in their oonmunity, fearing harm and, 
even, destruction to the residential character of the community and to 
the brides whidi resid^ts are workinct to build amng the oonmunity *s 
different social groups. Development of small business is seen by some 
residentis as a means of furthering the airinunity's economic development 
in sudi a way as to oontribute both to the residbntial and social 
inprovCTent of the cscmmunity . The sY^posim offered the Soutiiwest 
oonimjnity the unique opportunity to- focus on its own small business 
needs. 

Others at the symposium e:q)lained and demonstrated resources which 
could be used to help small businesses. The D.C. Office of Business 
and Eocxxmc Development has specific programs to assist small business. 
Ihe Southeastern ^irposium thus represented for the D.C. government a 
means of bringing its goals and services directly to some of the city's 
entrepreneurs. 

Representatives from Southeastern, the SBA, the D.C. Chairber of 
Commerce, and Howard IMiversity's Small Business Development Center 
each outlined their programs for assisting small business. Bankers and^ 
a venture capitalist described their resources. Small business owners * 
themselves, both current and aspiring, e^^lained their problems. 

Workshops were conducted by Southeastern faculty on topics specif- 
ically related to the n^ds of small business owners: 1) obtaining 
capital and financial assistance; 2) increasing sales and e}^>anding 
markets; 3) using poiiputers in management. Ihese workshops were an 
introduction to the goiihseling and training, of individual small 
business owners, the^third;strategy of this small business education 
and develofront, project Questionnaires were distributed at the sympo- 
sium so entrepreneurs present could indicate v*iether or not they wanted 
further ooiins^ing^ and training, ^fost did want such counseling. 

The ^npoeium was received enthusiastically and regarded by 
participants as successful. The nucleus of a network of small business 
owners -and supporters was started, based on personal contacts at the 
syn?x5siiM on the resource of information available throu^ the 
survey's oonput^rized data base. One of the community leaders 
remarked, "Yoti must not let: what you have started here die. Ihis work 
must continue." 
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Ihe third part of the project ~ counseling and training — is 
still continuing. Counseling, ernphasizing one-on-one counseling, has 
been delivered through the project to clients both from the local 
Southwest comnunity and also from outside the community. Counselors 
are Southeastern faculty and current students and Southeastern 
graduates. Faculty and graduates have received small stipends; 
students have received academic credit. Counseling subjects include: 
bow to start a, new business, how to find sources of credit and 
financing, accounting and record-keeping needs, how to increase sales, 
conducting' market research, selling to the government, international 
trade. Training envisioned for the project, and yet to be iirple- 
mented> includes internships andi various types of cooperative educa- 
tion activities (sud) as aissisting in developing a Southeastern small 
business association open to community and university members) , sane 
of viiidi training would include academic credit. 
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PARTICIPATION INVOLVEhlEKT TO IMPLEMENT CHANGES NECESSARY FOR 
THE RECOGNITIONS OF NON«-SPONSORED LEARNING EXPERIENCES FOR 
COLLEGE CREDITS IN A COOPERATIVE CONSORTIUM OF DIVERSE 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS' 

Dr. Harry J. Mitchell 



Many of the problems that arise in the development of a program 
in which credits are awarded for non-sponsored learning experiences 
for a consortiina of institutions are the same problezas that are 
common to any attempts to institute change in any organization. 
These problems center aroundt the fear of change of individuals xrlthin 
the organizations and generally manifest themselves as expressions 
of concern for quality control ^ uses and commitment of organizatiom.'l 
resources » return on investment and economic advantages (competitive 
advantages) • 

Over the past twelve years the author has been associated with 
the design^ development and implementation of programs in which 
credit is awarded for Prior Experiential College-level learning and 
an SDirogogy for the development of current learning experiences is 
provided. 

Objections to non- traditional programs usually manifest them*- 
selves as concerns over quality » relevance » equivalency and trans*- 
ferability. However, it is most probably the concern for changes 
and the possible institutional and personal repercussions of change 
that are the underlying, non-articulated real objections to change. 
Ever^'one associated with the development and attempts in implementing 
any non-traditional program has made an organized presentation 
showing that, from historical evidence and from logical development, 
the matters 6f quality control, economic advantage and use of 
institution resources in a new non-traditional program are more 
carefully and positively dealt with than the same concerns in the 
organizations traditional programs and still had the new program 
picked to pieces. This is probable because attention given to 
those specific objections and concerns raised by others in the 
organization, rather than dealing with that unsaid, perhaps even 
imconscious fear of any change from the status quo. These changes 
can be classified as bielng technological changes (new techniques, 
new uses of mediae new curriculum, new delivery systems, cross- 
discipline course-design, ietc.),. structured changes (new lines of 
authority or responsibility, new lines of communications, different 
decision-maker in the organization, etc.) or people changes (modifica- 
tion of methods, changes in methods of accomplishing assigned tasks, 
requirement for changes In attitude). Seldom will changes involve only 
one of these categoiries of changes; often it will involve all three; 
always people changes are involved. 

Harry J. Mitchell, Director of Extended Programs, Culver-Stockton College, 
College Hill, Canton, Missouri 63A35 
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The development of non~traditional programs requires a great deal 
of time and effort. However » no matter how much time goes into the 
development of the program, no matter what the potentials of the 
program, no matter what quality assurance is built into the program, 
.it will not succeed without both administrative and faculty support. 

Top often our views of the faculty and administration are colored 
by their education, personalities, positions of authority or their 
intellect. We lose sight of the fact that iindemeath it all, they 
are still people. People involved in organization. Involved so that 
they can accomplish their personal goals. Involved so that they can 
satisfy their needs as people. 

In developing non-traditional programs it must be remembered that 
people resist change. Resistance to change is as common in organization 
as is the need for change. Therefore to introduce new programs, new 
methods or new technologies there must be concern not only for functionally 
sound programs (that, is programs that contain^ reasonable quality assurance 
criteria and procedures, wi^^ uses of institution resources and good 
chances of economic success), but also, since there will inevitably 
be resistance to change there must be strategies developed to lead 
the people element of the organization into productive change by 
overcoming the resistance to change. It must be recognized resistance 
is natural and to be expected. With the ijitroduction of non-tradi- 
tional programs comes, the fears of personal loss by organization 
members. There are at least three outcomes that people fear — fear 
of personal failure because they won*t be able to carry out new 
responsibilities that the new ways of doing things may give them, fear 
of the possible loss or reduction in their personal prestige within 
the organization and fear that the new programs will disturb established 
social and working relationships. 

The literature on organizational change suggests that there are 
some specific steps that can and should be taken to reduce the "people" 
resistance to the introduction, development and implementation of 
non-traditional program. 

The following five activities are those that have, in practice, 
been effective in reducing' resistance to change and when absent from 
the development of non-traditional programs ha\re had negative results. 

Promote .Real Understanding 

When fear of personal loss related to the introduction of a 
non- traditional program is reduced, opposition to the program is 
reduced. A major step in reducing- this fear is to make sure that 
everyone to be involved in the program -r administrators, staff and 
faculty — thoroughly understand all aspects of the new program* A 
good understanding of the jpro grain and its effects on the organization 
and the uses of available resources will even generate support for the 
program by focusing attention on poss^ible individual gains that can 
materialize as a result of the new program. These individual gains 
can be increased job iBecurity through institutional gains, less routine 
work by reduction of traditional teaching loads, personal prestige 
through research paper opportunities, increased salaries, etc. 



The methckls of promoting this understanding Is important. Seminars » 
retreats^ conferences » outside consultants presenting programs » memos 
and vhite papers are all good methods of promoting greater understanding. 
Rcw6ver» experience suggests that the best method may be to involve 
yoiir people in all aspects of planning the non-traditional program. 
This means involving all of the people in the organization in all 
aspects of the planning. This involvement must include not only 
those persons who are Initially supportive of the new programs » but 
more importantly^ perhaps » the involvement of those who are least 
supportive* Certaijily» it is going to create a greater expenditure 
of time» effort and patience during the planning stage » but it will 
reduce resistance to change during the development and implementation 
stages. And (perish the thought 1) those people » when involved » may 
even contribute ideas, methods and expert knowledge that will help to 
create a better program. 

Throughout this early involvement in the planning stage, change- 
related questions that the faculty may consciously or subconsciously 
be asking should be addressed directly (if they aren't asked, then it 
is up to the person developing the program to bring it up). 

The questions to be addressed are: 

- Will my old skills be obsolete? 

- Will I be given more responsibility than I care to 

assimie? 

- Will I lose my job? 

- Am I capable of functioning effectively in the non- 

traditional program setting? 

- Will my personal power and prestige decline? 

- Will I have to work harder (longer hours)? 

- Will it force me to betray or desert my fellows in 

the faculty, staff or administration? 

Making sure that these questions are addressed during the planning 
stage will reduce resistance to change. 

In the programs involving a consortium of three private colleges, 
a community college and two schools of nursing, early involvement of 
all segments of each' institution was a monumental task. The same 
questions arose time and again, the same concerns were voiced, yet 
over time the attitudes changed from suspicion and fear to cooperation 
and even in some cases enthusiastic participation. It was a time 
consuming, patience-stretching process, but when the consortium was 
ready to move into the development of the non-traditional courses in 
support of the program, all of the people involved were actively 
working to make the pirogram succeed. 

An even more dramatic proof of the dividends paid by early 
participation was an Extended Degree Program in Business Administration 
developed by one of the universities in a state system. Four of 
the state universities were given funding and authority to develop 
programs in different disciplines. Using their funding bac.**, three 
of the scliobls planned and developed fully implemen table programs. 
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After the development they began to operate the programs, expecting 
the cooperation of their various constituencies. After three years 
they were still fighting internal battles. The university with the 
business program started by asking everyone from the registrar, to 
the faculty^ to isupport services, what kind of program should be 
developed. There was three years of "planning" that went into the 
program. Countless meetings, seminars and informal evaluation sessions 
were held. The wheel was re-invented and then re-invented again. 
The leadership of the program established goals and involved every- 
one in first eyalxiating and then agreeing upon the appropriateness 
of the goals Gnd then moved them through the process of establishing 
plans to accoiiqplish the goals. The technologies available were 
explored, the pedogogical aspects were taken apart and reassembled. 
However after an exhausting three years, when the program moved into 
implementation^ there was not only almost no resistance to the changes 
necessitated by the program, but in almost every case active 
enthusiastic support of the changes. As a result at the end of the 
fourth year, the Extended Degree Program in Business Administration 
had as many students statewide as did the other three programs 
combined and was operating not only more effectively but also more 
efficiently. 

Set The Stage For Non-Traditional Program 

Perhaps the single most powerful tool for reducing resistance 
to non-traditional programs is the administration's positive 
attitude toward those programs. This positive attitude toward 
non-traditional, programs must be openly displayed by all levels of 
administration^ but most .important is that attitude coming from 
the very top. The CBO must demonstrate his or her appreciation 
of the proposed new program and his/her support of the changes 
that will come with it. To emphasize this attitude some portion 
of Institutional resources should be reserved as rewards for those 
persons most instrumental in implementing the proposed new program. 
Vhlle money is one reward, it is also true .that some of the most 
positive rewards are those that are not monetary. Such things are 
reduced teaching loads, recognition of development activities, 
prestige (both in-house and in associations or agencies), easier 
access to travel funds, etc. 

In our consortium program those who participated in curriculum 
and course development were rewarded with opportunities for additional 
income, both as overload and sunner teaching assignments. Participation 
also was made an extra evaluation category for retention and tenure. 
Staff personnel were given the opporttmity to develop "specialist" 
areas, which while it did give them a little pay raise when they 
accomplished the specialty, more importantly was the status and 
title of program coordinator, or program assistant that went with it. 
A fund was established for travel to associations, meetings, 
seminars, etc. that could be used with a minimum of red tape. 

Avoid Surprises 



Everyone in the organization needs time to evaluate the program 
and what it will mean to them personally before it is implemented. 



Inadequate time for this evaluation will usually result in automatic 
opposition to the program, or at least to the new non-traditional 
aspects of the program. Whenever possible dividuals who will be 
effected by the new prpgrain (or who perceive they will be effected 
by the program) should be kept informed as to the functional aspects 
of the progr^ and how it will effect them. They should also be 
kept Informed as to the probability of the program being implemented. 
This can be accomplished by encouraging the direct participation 
already suggested or by the connittee for planning reporting , both 
favorably acid unfavorably , to their colleagues; A formal planning 
group can also^ be a sounding board to whom other involved individuals 
may express themselves. When combined with a top administration 
reward system, positive decisions concerning aspects of non-*traditional 
programs can be emphasized. 

Trial Program 

As a last step in the personnel development process, before full 
implementation of the new program, it is best to indicate the program 
is being given a "trial run". By establishing this trial period, during 
which your people will be working under the changes brought about by 
the new program, the faculty will have a chance to deal with the changes 
without fear of personal loss. There are several benefits that can 
accrue from a trial run: 

- Your people have the time to test their reactions to 
the new program before committing themselves irrevocably 
to the changes brought about by the new program. This 
will reduce their initial resistance to the changes. 

- They are able to acquire more faces (hopefully positive 
ones) on which to b&se their attitudes and behavior in 
respect to the new program and the changes it will create. 

- Once your people are involved they are less likely to 
regard the program as a personal threat. 

- Persons who may have had strong negative preconceptions 
are in a better position to eva3.uate the program with 
greater objectivity. They also have the opportunity 

to review their preconceptions and modify them. 

- The program administration is better able to review 
the functional aspects of the program (as well as the 
people aspects) and make the necessary changes before 
Implementing the program fully. 

Evaluation 

As with all institutional activities, the new program should be 
evaluated, not just from the point of functional effectiveness, but 
also from the view of the impact of the implementation of the program 
on the institution and all of its people. The purpose of the evaluation 
is not only to gather Insights into how the program may be modified 
to gain further institutional efficiency and effectiveness, but also 
to introduce the program into the institution. This will allow for 
modification of the Introductory process the next time a new program 
is to be introduced Into the organization. 
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This type of evaluation is more difficult than it nay appear. 
Xt is much more difficult to gather reliable data on the effectiveness 
of the method of introduction of the program than data on the effec- 
tiveness of the program itself. The best evaluation of the introductory 
method is to watch for symptoms that indicate further change is needed* 
Examples of these symptoms are: the people in the organization con- 
tinue to be more oriented to the past than to the future; a con- 
tinuation of the obligations of *ritual more than their accepting 
the challenges of current problems; and, individuals continuing to 
owe greater allegiance to departmental or operating group goals 
than to. over all institutional objectives. If these behaviors are 
observed within the organization the probability is that future 
change will be necessary^ It should be emphasized, however, that 
even if these synptoms do exist, the programs or relationships 
within the organization should hot be changed just for the sake 
of change. Additional changes, either additions or deletions, in 
the program can only be justified if they meet all of the following 
criteria: 1) the change will improve the effectiveness of the 
program in meeting the needs of the public it serves; 2) it improves 
economic efficiency of meeting needs of clients; 3) it promotes the 
humanizing of the work and work process in the functional aspects 
of the program; and 4) it contributes to the individual satisfaction 
and social well being of all of the persons, faculty, administration, 
staff and clients involved. 

Involving people in the early stages of non-traditional program 
planning and development is an investment in time and resources that 
will, in the long run, reduce the overall commitment of time and 
resources to the total program and its implementation and will, at 
the same time, assure the accomplishment of the desired outcome of 
the non-traditional program. 
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LEARNING FROM EXPERIENCE: 
REFLECTIONS ON A DECADE OF ASSESSMENT IN VERMONT 

Brent Sargent 

As the number of adult students entering the higher education community has 
dramatically increased in recent years, so has .'the number of colleges and 
universities experimenting with various progi i^ms which assess prior exper- 
iential learning for the purposes of granting advanced standing. Such 
efforts have met with varying degrees of success, and the problems institu- 
tions have encountered in implementing their assessment programs are well 
known; resistance from faculty skeptical of and often hostile to the entire 
concept of experiential learning, from administrators looking for immediate 
rather than long-range cost justification, inconsistencies in assessments, 
questions of academic validity, extra burdens on faculty time, isolation of 
assessment programs in remote pockets of institutions, isolation of assessed 
credit as usable only in certain programs of the university, sloppy, ill- 
defined procedural mechanisms. The problems and pitfalls are many and well- 
known; the successes are less known and less often documented. 

The Vermont State Colleges Office of External Programs(OEP;~a service arm 
of the five state colleges--has for almost a decade administered one of the 
largest and most successful assessment programs in the nation. It is a 
statewide, noninstitutionaily-based program, awarding Vermont State 
Colleges(VSC} transfer credit to hundreds of students each year. Since its 
inception in 1976; this program has assisted over 2,000 Vermont adults in 
beginning or returning to college. On the eve of our 10th anniversary, we 
have undertaken an evaluation arid review of the program^s impact on adult 
students and on institutions of higher education in Vermont. This has in- 
cluded a survey of program alumni as well as contacts and interviews with 
administrators and faculty throughout Vermont who have worked with our stu- 
dents since their completion of the assessment program^ 

How The Program Works 

The process of assessing experiential learning for possible credit is 
essentially a three-part endeavor in this program. First, students wishing 
to receive OEP credit must prepare lengthy and quite formalized portfolios 
describing and documenting their college-level learning acquirtl outside the 
college setting. OEP, in conjunction with several of the state colleges and 
several private institutions, sponsors between 10 and 15 portfolio prepar- 
ation classes per semester throughout the state of Vermont. 

Next, OEP collects the completed portfolios and separates them by fields of 
concentrated learrii into groups of 6-8 portfolios. OEP then assembles 
teams of college faculty and career practitioners with expertise in the 
appropriate fields of study for each group of portfolios. The conmittee 
members represent institutions throughout Vermont. Each evaluation committee 
is made up.tof four members: two from colleges in the VSC system, one fron 
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any other college or university in the state, and a practitioner. The 
committee members are mailed a. package of portfolios to evaluate on their own 
about two weeks prior to the committee meeting. Then, all four committee 
members meet as a group and spend roughly half a day working through the 
portfolios together, facilitated by a representative of OEP. OEP convenes an 
average of 15 committees per seme«ter> The recommendations for credit awards 
are made by the committees, and the students are notified of their awards by 
OEP. 

The third step in the process is the transfer of the student's credit to a 
degree-granting institution of the student's choice. OEP does not grant 
degrees, and no institution is obligated to take any or all of the credit. 
That decision, of course, is left to individual institutions. 

Why It Works 

The acceptance rate for our credit in Vemont institutions is very good. 
With only four or five exceptions, every college and university in the 
Jtate accepts^ applicable credits from students from our program. Needless 
to say, it was not always so. However, certain factors have been identi- 
fied by students, faculty, administrators, and us at OEP as playing key 
roles in the level of success the program now enjoys. 

1) First, the portfolio itself is a detailed, workable, and reliable indi- 
cator of a student's prior learning. It has evolved to a point where it 
indicates very clearly and succinctly the depth and breadth of a student's 
knowledge in any given area. This makes it relatively dasy for evaluators 
to assess the learning accurately and quickly. 

To compile a successful portfolio, students musv deeply examine their life 
experiences and then draw out of those experiences the specific, identifi- 
able college-level learning they have acquired. Students must then describe 
this learning succinctly and lucidly in a series of learning - ome state- 
ments. These then are organized into related groups called ^s of 
study." Areas of study need not be specific to any particular course at a 
college. They are individual study areas, unique to the learner but 
generalizable as college-level. 

xn addition to this "summary transcript" of college-level learning, the 
portfolio inol^ades an 8-12 page autobiographical essay in which the student- 
places her learning into the context of her life experiences and gives the 
committee a brief picture of herself. Next is a section of documentation, 
in which people who have first-hand knowledge of the student's learning 
write detailed letters directly to OEP verifying the specific learning 
outcomes presented in the summary transcript. Certificates, diplomas, 
military records, etc. are not sufficient documentation to earn a student 
credit. Original letters of verification must support any credit 
requested. Finally, a bibliography of the student's important, applicable 
readings- completes the portfolio presentation. 

2) The educational rlgorousness and soundness of the portfolio preparation 
course is another key factor in the projjram's success. The course itself 
is much more than simply product oriented. Degree planning, programmed 
writing instruction in varying modes, conceptual skill and problem-solving 
skill development, learning theory discussion, interpersonal and group com- 
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muniQation skill developnentt and an overview of the higher education 
system presented by the instructor and representatives of colleges in the 
krea are some of the other critical components built into the 15-week 
course. 

Also, it has become clear tha^ the emotional and intellectual rigorousness 
of the assessment course produces results less tangible than college credits. 
Over and over our survey respondents cited the course as very helpful to them 
in developing and honing the skills necessary Tqr success in subsequent 
studies. Alsot students commended the course for developing organizational 
skills, problem-solving skills, and learning skills necessary for success in 
their college and professional careers. Indeed, what is overwhelmingly cited 
by students as the most valuable outcomes of the course are an increased 
sense of self-^confidence, self«worth» and personal insight. These outcomes 
are, of course, neither mtmtiohed nor explicitly promoted in class, but are, 
rather i natural outcomes of the course and the process. 

3) Another element in the program^s success is the strict emphasis on 
learning and not, experience. OEP awards credit for learning only. Stu«- 
dents must clearly and convincingly describe and document the learning they 
have acquired in their lives in order for credit to be awarded. This 
strict emphasis has allowed the program to become' increasingly respected 
over the years as the academic community pays closer attention to the make«^ 
up and standards of assessment programs and assessed credit. 

4) Fourth, because of the noninstitutional bias of the program, we are able 
to make the separation between whether a specific area of learning is 
college level and whether or Where it fits in a particular institution's 
program or student's degree plan. This places the decision of whether or 
where to accept a sp&cif ic credited area of study where it belongs: with 
those at the accepting institution who are best able to make those types of 
decisions: department heads, registrars, etc. 

Furthermore, this separation frees the committee members in making their 
evaluations. They can concentrate solely on the college-level equivalency 
of the learning and not be burdened with determining where it might fit 
into their institution or department's program. 

Finally, the separation enables students to receive credit for their col- 
lege-level learning without the restriction of whether one specific college 
offers courses in that area. This empowers the adult student to pick and 
choose among colleges that will best acconimodate her assessed credit and 
prepare a plan that best suits her needs. 

5) A fifth key element is our assessment-by-committee structure. For each 
assessment, we convene groups of faculty who work together in reaching 
their credit decisions. This has proven invaluable to the success of this 
program for a number of reasons. Assessing experiential learning is a 
rather unusual and tricky task. To do so in relative j eolation without 
benefit of discussion anct input frra one's peers compounds the difficulty. 
Group work enables conuilttee members to work through hesitations, problems, 
and questions they might, hnve about the validity of assessed credit, the 
validity of a specific request, or how to approach a specific area of 
learning in a portfolio. Such group decisions not only strengthen the 
validity of a credit award, they greatly increase the consistency of 
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assessment from portfolio to portfolio and committee to committee. 



Group work also enables assessors with varying backgrounds to combine their 
specific and generally wide-ranging areas of expertise in the assessment of 
individuals' specific and wide-ranging learning. In a group of four com- 
mittee members, most areas of learning to be evaluated can be fairly well 
assessed. 

Naturally, working with other faculty from institutions around the state 
gives committee members a much-needed and usually much-welcomed opportunity 
to meet and. participate in discussion with others in their discipline^ It 
gives them a chance to see what is offered at other colleges and to talk 
about the content, at other institutions, of courses that they teach. 

A particularly valub^le aspect of utilizing faculty from all the colleges 
and universities around the state is, of course, the first-hand look at the 
assessment process and product this provides them. They are involved 
entirely in the decision-making process. Thus, when our students come to 
their institutions or their classes with assessed credit, the faculty are 
aware of the validity of the prerequisite le?rning and serve as valuable 
advocates for assessed learning at their ind^ /idual institutions. 

6) The sixth element is the great value in having a practitioner ,of the 
discipline as a member of each committee. Practitioners add an Insight and 
perspective on e^^periential learning often overlooked by pure academicians. 
Their balancing effect has proven invaluable to reliable and accurate 
assessments. 

The Value of The Program 

Our students* reactions to and endeavors since their assessment experiences 
are our clearest indicators of the value of this program to Vermonters. 
With that in mind, a two-part questionnaire was developed to elicit feed- 
back from former students who have completed the process. The question- 
naire was sent to 454 randomly selected individuals who had completed 
assessment between 1976 and spring 1983* Seventy (70) questionnaires were 
returned unopened due to incorrect addresses. A total of 121 question- 
naires in varying degrees of completion w«re received by March 3C, 1985, 
for a 32> return rate. 

The information garnered from the questionnaire breaks into two major 
focuses: 1) What has happened to our students since their assessments; and 
2) What effect has the process had on students* goals, careers, self-images 
and self-awareness. 

Of the 121 questionnaires returned, 28 (23X) were from males and 93 (77» 
from females. The average age for both men and women was 41, and their 
average credit award was 41.5, 4-5 credits higher than the historical mean 
for all assessment students. However, the awards ranged from 3 to 117 
credits. 

Our first focus was on how students did^ after 'they were awarded credits. 
There are several measures of their success, but the first issue was how 
successful our respondents were in transferring credits. Ninety-three 
respondents provided information on their attempts to transfer credits. 



The average assessment award to those 93 was credits. Of those credits, 
an average of 39 were accepted by transferring institutions for an overall 
transfer rate of 82X. Interestingly, while the males were awarded an 
average of 1 credit more than the females overall, they were able to 
transfer an average of .8 credits less. 

Another measure of achievement is the number and type of degrees and certify 
icates received since assessment. This information is summarized in the 
graphs below. 

Hioh«t Academic Achievement Highest Academic Achievemen 
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A-No Further Education £-Working on ^^Year Dcgrte 

B-Taking Coursts»Not Vorking on Degree F-^ompleted ^Year Degree 
C-Uorking on 2-Year Degree Clerking on Grad. D^gree 

D^oc^leted 2-Year Degree H-Completed Grad. Degree 

I«*Received Professional Certification 

In total, 89 (7W) of the respondents have received or are working on a 
degree or advanced certificate. Of 'these, 56 (i»6%) have attained at least 
a four^year degree since takini; assessment. 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume that the other 26J have somehow 
failed or dropped out. Some indicated that they were still taking courses 
though not in' a degree program. Many others indicated that the assessment 
program, itself had provided them with enough credit and/or incentive to get 
a pay raise or a new job. There were several who reported that their 
pursuit of a degree had been interrupted but not stopped by childbirth or 
financial constraints 

The second part of the questionnaire focused on the program^s intellectual 
and emotional effects on students. This information is much more anecdotal 
and not easily quantified; however^ certain information is accessible. With 
regard to t;he various educational skills developed in the course such as 
writing, study, learning, and conceptual skills. We asked students to indi- 
cate the degree to which their development in assessment helped them in 
subsequent studies. Of 10^8 responses 16J indicated the course was* of little 
help, 33t felt it was of some help, and 51> indicated it was very helpful to 
them. Similarly, we asked respondents to indicate the extent to which their 
assessed prior learning served them as sufficient prerequisite to advanced 
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courses in their classrooD learning. Of 97 people responding, 2M felt the 
learning was less than sufficient, 2^1 felt it was fairly good as prerequi- 
site, and 55S indicated the assessed learning was quite sufficient as pre- 
requisite to their advanced courses. 

Respondents were asked next to describe in what ways, if any, assessment has 
affected their careers. The dei:criptions were wide ranging, but, overall, 
17J» indicated no direct effect, 15t suggd^sted an indirect, positive effect, 
while H^i reported direct, positive effects on their careers. Another 10# 
stated that, assessment significantly recuced the time to their finding 
meaningful employment or helped them clarify career goals. 

Students were also asked to describe their assessment experiences* effect on 
their personal goals, values, or self-^awareness. Again, the answers were 
wide-ranging. Overall, however, B3S of the respondents reported that the 
program had made a significant, positive difference in these areas and only 
7i reported no difference after assessment. The narrative responses ranged 
from, **It helped me realize Vm not *Just a housewife.^ IWe learned a lot 
of skills & I^m really pretty smart and I^m an 0*K. person,^ to ^It had no 
dramatic effect,*^ 

Finally, we asked respondents to discuss how their educational oppor- 
tunities/plans would have changed had assessment not been available to them. 
Their answers were quite varied but can be categorized as follows: 

!£SPDHDEKTS' EDUCATJOMAL PLANS 




It is interesting to note that 38S of the respondents expressed serious 
doubts about whether they would have continued their education had assessment 
not been available to them. 

The value of the assessment program to Vermpnt^s higher education institu- 
tions is also pronounced. Nearly all of the faculty and administrators we 
interviewed who had had assessment students in their programs snd classes 
were enthusiastic about the students and the program. .Host expreissed admira- 
tion at the high level of motivation assessment students show, as well as 
satisfaction that the students ere placed- very accurately in terms of 
advanced standing in- their programs. This is not to say that all faculty are 
enthusiastic or supportive of the program. At any school are those hesitant 
or skeptical about assessed prior learning. And the effort to make assess- 
ment accepted as a valid .indicator of learning and a valid process by which 
to grant adult students advanced standing in college programs is still a 
struggle and an ongoing concern. On the other hand. bet!;?&cn 90 and 100 
faculty per year participate on our assessment committees, indicating a high 
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degree of support for the program from faculty at nearly every school In the 
state* 

The financial benefit to schools is clear. Given the annual income to these 
schools from thos€ survey respondents indicating that they probably or 
definitely would hot have gone on to school, rainus that income lost from 
those who said they would have gone anyway and those who said it would have 
just taken longer plus the annual cost to the VSC system for running the 
assessment program, still the annual net tuition gain to the schools in the 
VSC system alone is, conservatively, between $40 and $80,000 dollars. This 
represents roughly an 80 to ^50% profit on the assessment program* 

The assessment of prior experiential learning is still a relatively new 
concept and process in higher education. It is still being tested, honed, 
and improved in Vermont and all over the nation. It is also still under fire 
from many members of the higher education community across the country. In 
Vermont the concept and* the process have worked well for many years. The 
benefits to adult students and to the institutions they have attended have 
been significant. This year marks the end of a decade of assessment j.n 
Vermont, It works. We look forward with confidence to the next ten years. 
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TECHNOLOGY AND THE INTELLECTUAL CONTENT 
OF GRADUATE PROGRAMMING 



William Ammentorp 
Suzanne James 

Abstract ; 

The application of technology to graduate programming 
often centers on computing. This can take the form of 
direct training in computer science, computer based 
education and/or computer managed instruction. In an 
environment where technology is multidimensional and rapidly 
changing, these applications may severely limit the 
potential of technology for enhancing graduate study. If 
technology is to be effectively integrated with graduate 
education, the intellectual functions of technology must be 
identified and used to support the acquisition, 
manipulation, and analysis of instructional content. 

This paper explores the use of information science and 

are used to derive constructs which describe information 
utilization by professional practitioners. These are, in 
turn, related to information technologies to arrive at 
program scope and sequence structures. Non- traditional 
programs in health and human service administration and 
telecommunications management are used to illustrate 
application of this perspective and its impact on the 
professional performance of graduates. 



Introduction ; 

Significant changes in the environment of graduate 
education are setting new requirements for those 
institutions training students for the professions. 
Probably the most critical of these trends is the 
transformation of industrial societies from manufacturing to 
information economies ^ (Norman, 1981) This development has 
altered the structure of organizations and has created new 
roles and relationships among those who work in them. 
(Davis, 1984) 
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The impact of these developments on the education of 
professionals has several key dimensions which shape 
graduate programming. First, professional subject matters 
are increasingly defined J?y technology. Engineering has, 
for example, moved into a new era in which abundant computer 
power has set the stage for technological development in all 
fields. ( Electronics , 1983) Second, information and access 
to it define professional expertise and individual power. 
This means that information is the central commodity in 
post industrial societies and that successful professional 
practice will turn on individual ability to acquire and use 
specialized knowledge. (Markoff^ 1984) Finally^ 
technological change will redefine old professions and 
create new areas of expertise. The pace and magnitude of 
these changes put pressure on education to devise new forms 
of flexible and relevant programming. (Bok, 1984) 

Emergence Of The Knowledge Worker: 

The new prpfessions will be characterized by their 
dependency on knowledge. In fact, we can begin to see some 
commonality across professions in the uses made of 
information. Professionals have become knowledge workers; 
individuals whose central focus has to do with acquiring, 
organizing, and utilizing information in a variety of forms. 

The emergence oiE the knowledge worker has been aided by 
several cost-related trends. For instance, labor costs have 
accelerated at an average of seven percent per year during 
the decade 1975-1985 while costs of information technology 
have been declining. Communications costs have decreased at 
a ten percent rate, electronics at a rate of twenty percent, 
and computer memory at an impressive forty percent. (Fronk, 
1982) Thus the balance between personnel cost and 
technology cost has favored rapid development and 
utilization of information technology in the professions. 

The professional knowledge worker is, consequently, ore 
who is in much closer touch with the information base of 
his/her field. As Figure I suggests, the practicing 
knowledge worker draws upon the foundations of his/her field 
in an ongoing dialogue. This Figure also shows how training 
plays an integrative role in professional uses of knowledge. 
Through training in information technologies, the 
practitioner acquires competencies in utilizing databases 
within his/her field and relating data elements to 
theoretical knowledge or expertise. At the same time, new 
field-specific technologies can be applied to problem 
solving in practice. 
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FIGURE I 
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The dotted lines in Figure I point to a critical 
feature of the new, knowledge based, professions* The 
professional is now not only a user of knowledge and 
technology, but a developer who adds to the expertise of the 
field* This brings the focus of new knowledge generation 
closer to the practitioner and results in rapid development 
of new information and understanding. 

Implications For Training ; 

The close link between professional practice and 
generation of new knowledge and technologies poses a 
challenge for graduate education. Migration of the research 
and development function from the university to the 
practitioner makes it impossible to view higher education as 
the sole arbiter of expertise. Instead, the university 
becomes the medium whereby the language and tools of the 
field are made available to the professional. It takes on 
the role of organizer of information rather than the owner 
of knowledge* 

Delivery systems for professional training are also 
required to take non traditional forms in order to provide 
the integrative function identified in Figure I. The modern 
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delivery system is one which is necessarily technology-rich 
and closely tied to current practice. The content of its 
offerings are based on the evolving knov/ledge structure of 
the professions. Consequently ^ courses and seminars are 
continually changing to address emerging issues and 
discoveries . 

It is also clear that professional training is not a 
point-in-time engagement between the learner and his/her 
subject matter. Instead^ it is an ongoing committment to 
using and refining knowledge. This means that practitioners 
remain in contact with the training function and their work 
updates the knowledge base and shapes training to the 
demands of practice. 

Experiments In Professional Training ; 

These concepts have been applied to several graduate 
programs at Saint Mary's College. Professional training 
programs in Health and Human Service Administration and 
Telecommunications Management have been offered to students 
in a non-traditional format. These programs are 
interdisciplinary in nature and managed in cooperation with 
practicing professionals. College experience in offering 
these programs gives^ general support to the conclusion that 
knowledge worker training is different - both in form and 
content from traditional professional training. The 
following observations point to key elements of graduate 
programming which assist in adapting training to modern 
professional practice. 

* Training Partnerships: Knowledge workers in business 
and human service organizations are a major asset in modern 
professional training. By utilizing practitioner expertise, 
colleges and universities can insure that training offerings 
and timely and relevant. As organizations become 
increasingly awaro of the need for continuous training, it 
is also possible to form partnerships whereby assets can be 
pooled to increase program scope and quality. 

* Dynamic Subject Matter: The explosive growth of 
professional knowledge is reflected in data-based subject 
matters. These take shape in online library systems and a 
research and development focus in instruction. By 
addressing important practical problems, trainees acquire a 
perspective on their knowledge base wnich promotes continued 
examination of the field. Trainees also become sensitive to 
trends in knowledge development so that they are able to 
anticipate new technologies and capabilities. 

* Information Technology: The professional trainee 
has, in effect, become a knowledge worker. He/she is 
trained in the uses of information technology as an 
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intellectual tool; computing is the means whereby knowledge 
is accessed, applied, and extended. By integrating 
information technology with the professional work 
environment, graduate programs insure a smooth transition 
between training and practice. 

As knowledge worker training evolves, the role of 
information technology expands to bring together the above 
components into a comprehensive delivery system. In 
addition to the direct uses of computing technology in 
teaching and learning, there are applications which aid in 
extending training to the practitioner. Telecommunications 
technology coupled with computer-based learning designs make 
it possibl.**. for the college or university to offer basic and 
advanced training to the practitioner at his/her 
workstation. These technologies also have the potential for 
supporting national networks of professionals so that the 
base of specialized expertise can be shared and enlarged. 

Summary : 

Major changes in the dimensions of professional work 
have created a new enviornment for graduate education. This 
is an environment characterized by rapid change; one where 
traditional educational programming is outmoded. The new 
delivery systems which must niecessarily emerge are dynamic, 
non-traditional arrangements in which skilled practitioners 
become mentors to those in training. These systems are also 
closely tied to business and service organizations in a way 
that makes education a central component of oryanization 
life. 

In these new structures, information technology is the 
medium whereby knowledge is stored, analyzed, and 
communicated. Computing and telecommunications technology 
make up the basic toolkit for the professions, enabling the 
knowledge worker to extend his/her professional capacity 
through interaction with the field. 
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AEGIS — A CASE STUDY OF A NON-TRADITIONAL PROGRAM 
AT THE DOCTORAL LEVEL 



Barbara A. Bauer* Ed.D« 

The Adult Education Guided Independent Study (AEGIS) program 
is an experimental instructional format alternative . to the tradi- 
tional doctoral program in the Adult and Continuing Education 
specialization in the Department of Higher and Adult Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. In existence since 1981, 
it is a very new option to the f if ty-year-ol*d traditional program • 
which was the first doctoral program of its kind. The AEGIS 
i^rogram was conceived by Dr. Jack Mezirow, Professor of Adult 
and Continuing Education, and coordinator of that field of study 
at Teachers College. 

In the years preceding the program's inception, higher 
education in general had been experiencing the "quiet revolution" 
of older learners returning to the nation's college and 
university campuses (Apps, 1981). The response of these institutions 
varied. While some put forth bold new programs using non-tradi- 
tional methods for instructional delivery to mature adults 
(Cross, I98I), most continued to ^'funnel older students into the 
same old framework (Winn, 1980, p. 687). The situation prompted 
Arthur Chickering to warn against the "growing gaps between the 
rhetoric and reality of our instituions" (1980, p. 3). 

At Teachers College, under the leadership of President 
Lawrence Cremin, faculty committees were investigating alterna- 
tive methods of delivering quality education to doctoral students 
who, since the mid-1 970*s, constituted over 50% of its enroll- 
ment . 

It was in this broader context that Professor Mezirow 
cogitated upon the needs of the learners, the needs of the 
institution, and his own philosophy of adult education. Being in 
the unique position of being able to combine the theory and 
principles of adult education in his academic specialization with 
their actual practice in higher education, he came up with an 
experimental format for doctoral study in adult education. He 
submitted a program proposal which was approved by the Academic 
Dean and the College Ed.D. Committee in the Spring of 1981. 

The proposal described a program designed for a parti cular 
student clientele of senior professionals in program development 
or administration of adult education, staff development or train- 
ing who wished to earn a doctorate in two to three years without 
having to relinquish their fulltime employment or change loca- 
tions in order to attend Teachers College. The proposal included: 
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— an educational rationale relating the movement in the fieXd of 
adult education toward the expanded use of learning contracts 
and guided independent study as a means of facilitating greater 
self-directed learning; 

— a program design outlining distribution of the 45 required 

credits to be taken at Teachers College, the intention to grade 
all courses on a P&ss/Piil basis, orientation, advisement, 
certification examination arrangements, and early dissertation 
planning; 

--a projection of the way the program would develop, detailing 
admissions requirements; a flat-fee tuition structure; proce- 
dures for staffing, budgeting, administration, evaluation; and 
the possibility of exporting the prog^ram to other cities; and 

— an illustrative two-year program listing courses and attached 
credits by semester. 

•The proposal called for a six semester program, involving 
Saturday seminars once a month and two intensive 3-w6ek summer 
sessions: advisement by mail, te^^^phone and in person; early 
dissertation planning and use of l,earning contracts** Instead of 
grades, faculty and participants engaged in extensive narrative 
dialogue on assignments until the,7 measured up to course x^equire- 
ments:* 

The Focus of the Study. The administrative and academic support 
system that makes it possible for such a program to exist in the 
academic infrastructure of a traditional institions of graduate 
education was the subject addressed in this study« 

Methodologies used to accomplish the study were participant 
observation, documentary analysis and interviewing. The writer, 
as administrator of the program sinoe the first group was enroll- 
ed in the Fall of 1981, b,ad ample opportunity for participation 
and observation, as well as access to all program and College 
documents related to the program. Three groups were targeted for 
interviewing: l) key College administrators who had mojt direct 
contact with the program (i.e.. President, former and current 
academic deans, associate dean, registrar, division director, 
and former and current department chairmen; 2) AEGIS full-time 
and par-t-time faculty and two members of the AEGIS Advisory 
Committee; -and 3) representative participants from each of the 
f^rst 4 cohorts. 

Translating the vision of the AEGIS program into reality 
required major adaptations in form and delivery, not only in 
curricular terms, but also in administrative terms. Once-monthly 
all-day seminars were to become a keystone to the delivery system. 
Because participants were to be on campus only four times a 
semester, and because the majority would be coming from outside 
the immediate area, adaptations were needed in routine campus 
administrative processes. Because of the group nature of each 
AEGIS cohort, with all members of each group entering together 
only September of each year and continuing together as a group 
throughout tne two years of coursework, certain proceduru-s had to 
be re-designed to facilitate a good fit between the student and 
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the program, and the student and the group. This required spe- 
cial recruiting and selection strategies, as well as adjustments 
in administrative and instructional practices. 

The pr-^gram development areas including curriculum, course 
structure and sequencing, instruction and advisement, personnel 
and budget are described in detail, as arfe the program delivery 
functions of rc^cruitment , admissions, orienta ti.on, registration, 
certification and dissertation advisement as they interface 
administratively with the larger institution. 

Program De ve lopment. Both the content and sequencing of AEGIS 
courses have changed considerably since the first cohort started 
in the program. This study describes the evolution of all the 
developmental aspects as follows: early stages, problems 
encountered, evaluation, procedural changes made, and current 
status . 

Priorities established for curriculum design were: 
provision of core doctcral courses in adult education and rele- 
vant out-of-department courses, the fostering of self-directed 
learning and critical awareness, opportunities for prior learning 
assessment, exposure to learning contracts and methods of quali- 
tative research, early dissertation planning, preparation for 
certification examination, and overall facilitation of rapid 
progress. 

The core cour«»5s i:iclude: Proseminar in Adult Education, 
Qualitative Resei vch Sie1;hods, How Adults Learn, Organization and 
Administration of Adult 5 Continuing Education, Program Develop- 
ment in Adult a Continuing Education, Adult Learning & Educatio^n: 
Theo.ry & Practice, various sections of Directed Dissertation 
Advisement and Advanced Seminars. 

Out-of-department courses are subject to faculty availability, 
but have usually boen on methods of empirical research, the 
social philosophy of education and adult developmental psychology. 

Among the problems encountered and solved was the sequencing 
of the learning contract activities. In the first year of the 
program, participants were introduced to prototyp j learning 
contracts in the Proseminar course. In the second semester, they 
planned and executed two oi* the four required contrac..ts--one in 
How Adults Learn, and the other in Organization and ''Administra- 
tion. Evaluations rendered by faculty and participants after 
that semester suggested that participants needed more information 
on research design and on the relation of the contracts to the 
dissertation before actually doing the learning contracts. It 
was also apparent that to expect the participants to write and 
implement the contracts, as well as keep up with course require- 
ments all within the same semester was unreasonable. 

In response to these evaluations, the Advanced Seminar 
course scheduled for the third semester (summer) was given over 
to helping participants plan their learning contracts for the 
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remaining two contract courses in the second academic /ear, which 
were Program Development and Staff Development* 

By the time the second entry groups began the program in the 
Fall of 1982, more changes re'^ ated to the learning contracts had 
occurred. Instead of the two contract courses in '^he second 
semester, participants tqok an adult learning theoiry and a researc 
methods course. The methods course assisted them in planning and 
developing ,all four learning contracts for the contract courses, 
all of which were moved into the second .year. Two faculty 
members worked separately with the two groups in this activity. 
With this arrangement, participant workload for the contract 
courses would be reduced to implementing the contracts and doing 
the coursework . 

Again, evaluations suggested the need for more changes. 
Overlap was identified between the last two contract cour&es: 
program and staff development. In response, the staff development^ 
course was dropped fr':om the core courses, and only three contract, 
courses were retained. Also, problems arosa in working with the 
contracts in the core courses because of the x'act that the 
faculty members who facilitated the planning of the contracts and 
approved them were^ not the same persons who taught the contract 
courses. To remedy this situation, the contract planning was 
moved to the third semester (summev)» and the instructor for each 
contract course met sepurately with the participants in order to 
help plan and to approve the final contract instrument. 

One further refinement was added to the learning contract 
process with the second entry groups to forestall the contracts 
from becoming too vocationally oriented. This was accomplished 
by redesigning the format of the contracts to require the 
inclusion of a critical review of the literature pertinent to 
each contract course. 

Program Delivery. Special arrangements had to be made to 
accommodate these functions becruse participants came on campus 
only once a month during Fall and Spring and were unable to stand 
in the customary lines and visit College offices which were 
closed on Saturdays. Therefore, registration materials were 
initially filled out by AEGIS staff and carried to the 
Registrar's office for processing. While this served well for 
the first two years, by the third year, the staff was handwriting 
forms for over sixty individual regis trations. Meetings were 
held and a new process was worked out in which participants would 
fill out their own materials at a group registration session run 
by the program administrator. This considerably streamlined the 
operation. 

Special billing and payment procedures had to be worked out 
with the Bursar's office. We tried advanced payment so that 
participants would be paid up before they were registered for 
courses, but that put an unnecessary financial burden on them* A 
better system was set up so that payment could be made 
simultaneously with registration at the first session of ^ach 
semester. 
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Functions pertaining to doctoral status and certification 
also needed tailoring to fit our program. Course program plans, 
required from each doctoral student, were usually filled out by 
the st^udent with help from an advisor* Since AEGIS participants 
formed a cohort and did not have an assigned adviso.r, except for 
,the dissertation, this requirement could not be fulfilled in the 
regular fashion* After filling them out in the AEGIS office the 
first year, it became obvious that this function too would be 
better accomplished at a group business session* With the use of 
transparencies and detailed instructions, the plans are filled 
out at a group session in the second semester in about 15-20 
minutes, and are then submitted for approval by the AEGIS office 
to the doctoral Studies office* A discrete certification exami- 
nation date was also set up for AEGIS 'participants, outside the 
regular calendar observed by the Office of Doctoral Studies. It 
then fell to the AEGIS office to provide examination materials 
and proctors for this activity, as well as to coordinate the 
reading and rating of the exams, all of which was usually done by 
the Doctoral Studies office or the Department* 

Other services include dissertation defense scheduling, 
parking, early textbook ordering at the bookstore, keeping a 
master calendar which tracks all the administrative and academic 
processes according to cohort and semester, and the enforcement 
of special AEGIS policies and procedures* 

Findings* With the AEGIS program entering its fifth year of 
operation, it has now admitted six cohorts of doctoral partici- 
pants* Evaluations elicited from participants, facul- 
ty and College personnel, describe AEGIS as a quality program of 
doctoral study in adult and continuing education that is meeting 
the special needs of a particular clientele, and is fulfilling 
its major objectives* The program has continued to attract 
senior adult education professionals who are willing to work in 
this non-traditional mode* The usefulness of learning contracts 
in planning and executing dissertation projects has been illus- 
trated* The attempt to maximize self-directed learning opportu- 
nities within a more rigid curricular structure has proven to be 
effective* This particular feature of the program has been 
discussed in a chapter in a recent Mew Directions for Continuing 
Education book (Bauer, 1985). In addition to taking increasing 
control of planning their own learninc experiences, participants 
have also sharpened their skills of critical analysis by exami- 
ning current theory and practice in adult education. The support 
services continue to effectively interface w'th other College 
offices in matters of admissions, registration, certification and 
doctoral status • 

Along with the recognition of basic goals accomplishment, 
has come the realization of the toll the program takes* The 
intensity that the process has demanded fron all persons direc.tly 
involved cannot be overstated* The adult participants have not 
been able to put the rest of their lives on hold while meeting 
the strict deadlines of course requirements. Faculty labor under 
burdens over and above normal teaching/ research responsibilities: 



collaborative planning and refining of the curriculum, policies 
and instructional methodologies, more intense advisement by phone 
and mail and facilitating the process of participants meeting 
course deadlines by imm.idiate critique and turn-around of assign** 
meots* This inor.eased program development activity has no posi- 
tive impact upon the bids of junior faculty for tenure, since at 
this time, criteria .for granting tenure do not recognize it as a 
primary mode of service to the institution (Bauer, 1985)« 

The backlog of dissertation advisement has necessitated the 
use of more adjunct faculty in this particular process. More 
attention is being given to wayr# of helping participants, towards 
continue*^ and steady progress in completion of their disserta- 
tions once they have finished their coursework. 

Also problematic is the relationship of AEGIS to the regular 
campus program in adult and continuing education. While there 
has been no reduction in the enrolled regular students, they have 
expressed dismay at what they view as more and special attention 
being given to AEGIS participants. 

Recommendations. On the basis of the study, recommendations 
were made for the program itself, for Teachers College and for 
other grduate schools of education interested in replicating or 
adapting an AEGIS-type program. Program concerns include consi- 
deration of the new administrative and faculty roles generated by 
the pfogrsffl, new areas for support services and activities, 
refinement of initial screening process, orientation of adjunct 
faculty, and expansion of the program. Institutional concerns 
center around the need to examine policies that affect students* 
progress through the stages of graduate study (e.g., relevance of 
letter grades, certification examinations, flexibility of office 
opening, etc.); and extend to budgetary priority for innovative 
program development, consideration to faculty in the way of 
decreased courseload and recognition of program development acti- 
vities in the tenure process, and preparation and utilization of 
professors from other departments as r*'est faculty. 
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DEVELOPING GRADUATE NON-TRADITIONAL PROGRAMS 



Dori Beeks 

The Instant Replay Program is a project designed to serve 
the distant learner and was developed in 1978-79 by Dr. 
Bert Kersh^ Professor of Psychology and former Dean of 
Faculty at Western Oregon State College • Dr, Kersh had the 
support of Title I funds allocated by the Oregon 
Educational Coordinating Commission. The program invol "=> 
recording classroom sessions of selected courses on video 
tapes. Copies of the tapes are then sent to pre-arranged 
centers located in educational service districts^ county 
school offices^ community college facilities and libraries 
throughout the state where they may be viewed by the 
student. Each student receives printed materials and other 
intructions from the professor. Written assignments are 
required as well as written examinations. Most of the 
courses offered are exactly as recorded in the classroom. 
Materials for the courses have been edited to adapt the 
course format for use of the distant learner. 

The original intent of the project was to involve other 
state institutions as participants in inter-institutional 
and inter-regional course scheduling and course 
distribution agreements* A set of guidelines was developed 
to meet the objective of a network of institution and user 
groups but the fiscal crisis in Oregon in 1980 precluded a 
wide scale/ implementation of the network and with the 
exception of serving as a model at Oregon Institute of 
Technology^ Eastern Oregon State College and University of 
Oregon Health Science School of Nursing, where similar 
efforts were started, the WOSC system has not b^en 
duplicated. The grant support ended and institutional 
support wes withdrawn in 1981 when the administration 
determined to continue the Instant Replay Program on a 
self-sustaining basis and it was housed in the Division of 
Continuing Education. 

The purpose of the Instant Replay program is to provide a 
distant learner approach for the delivery of regular 
college cours^^ work throughout the state of Oregon to 
adults who are not adequately served by current educational 
offerings and is mainly designed for teachers and other 
professionals whose work routines do not allow access to 
traditionally scheduled college courses. The courses 
selected are drawn from upper division and graduate 
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offerings of Western Oregon State College which can be 
completed without access to specialized library resources. 

All the 400G and 500 level courses offered are acceptable 
toward meeting the requirements of Western's Master's 
Degree program. Some of the courses offered are acceptable 
toward the Basic Handicapped Learner endorsement, Standard 
Speech Impaired endorsement, the Basic Reading endorsement 
and the Basic Severely Handicapped endorsement. 

Other upper division level courses in Social Science, 
Creative Arts and Math/Natural Science meet the Liberal 
Arts Cpro Curriculum requirements. 

In summary, the objectives of the program are to: (1) allow 
students to schedule courses at convenient times, (2) 
provide courses which meet certain requirements for degrees 
and teaching certificates, (3) reduce the total cost of 
educational service by reducing the commutinij expenses, (4) 
offer courses which are synchronized with regular summer 
session schedules so that the total time for degree or 
certification, completion is reduced^ and (5) offer these 
opportunities in remote geographic areas of the state to 
students who reside in areas where other programs are not 
accessible* 

Viewing sites for the targete.d group of students are 
established on college campuses, community colleges, 
educational service districts, libraries and other 
conveniently located and well staffed community centers 
throughout the state. Presently, we have 46 sites 
established as indicated on the map attached as Exhibit A. 

Each center has a coordinator who oversees the equipment 
and schedules viewing sessions at the convenience of the 
student involved at that site. 

The Instant Replay student body is widely dispersed 
geographically and the average students enrolled per site 
in the 1984-85 year was 4.41, with 8 sites enrolling only 
one student. It is clear that the program serves a 
population of students who could not be served by 
conventional methods of extended campus offerings. The 
courses offered by Instant Replay are taped live on the 
Western Oregon State College campus. Lectures, 
guest ion-and**ahswer sessions, slides, films and special 
presentations are recorded. Video tapes are then 
duplicated and sent to the centers in the Instant Replay 
system 63ich week. 

Each student, in addition to viewing the tapes weekly, 
receives text, course outline and other printed materials 
and examinations ^elated to the course. After each student 
has viewed the ta> of a particular week, those tapes are 
returned to the college and used again. Since the viewing 
of the video tapes occurs after the live tapes are made. 
Instant Replay students complete a course and have grades 
assir:ned in the following quarter. The recording, the 
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duplicating of the tapes and the distribution process could 
not be accomplished without a strong Educational Media 
Department. On our Western campus, Dr. Claude Smith, the 
Director of Educational Media Services, and his staff have 
played a significant role in our ability to offer the 
instant Replay program. 

Regarding the quality of the program, the accrediting 
association representatives have not viewed the Instant 
Replay program to be such a substantial change from 
Western's regular course offerings as to warrant a special 
program review. Remember, we are filming our regular 
professors on campus as they conduct regularly scheduled 
courses in the classroom. The student is receiving the 
same treatment as a campus student in every way except 
that which defines the Instant Replay course. Dr. Kersh, 
in .1979-80 and again in 1980-81, compared the grades of the 
campus students with those of the Instant Replay stud'^nts. 
That comparison was made at the end of the second year 
using the grades of the students in ten high enrollment 
graduate courses in Education and Psychology. The courses 
were completed by students during Winter and Spring terms 
of 1979-80 and the grades of the Instant Replay students 
were judged to be the same as they would have earned in the 
same course taken in a conventional manner on campus. We 
have analyzed the students' achievement for the academic 
year 1984-85 comparing Instant Replay students to the on 
campuS/ in-class students and have found no significant 
differences. 

The cost for offering the Instant R.^play program is high, 
primarily due to low enrollment at some of the sites. I 
have prepared a table using some of the course offerings 
during our current academic year to illustrate this point. 
The direct costs include the salary of faculty (the faculty 
is paid on a graduated scale that ties to. the total number 
of students enrolled in the course), the cost of 
production, duplicating and delivering the video t^ipes, the 
cost of promotional materials, postage and payments to site 
coordinators. 

The net cost does not reflect administrative expense, the 
charge for indirect overhead that is assessed by the 
institution to our Division, or the depreciation reserve 
for the replacement of equipment. 
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INSTANT REPLAY 1984-85 



Students Viewing Tuition Direct Net 
Course Enrolled Sites Income Costs Income 



A310 5 3 612 860 [248] 

"American Art History" 



A 311 3 3 378 516 [138] 

"Modern Art History" 

Anth 312 1 1 112 172 [60] 

"Cultural Anthropology" 

Anth 463G 3 2 572 516 56 

"Culture and Education" 



Ed 462G 37 18 7,438 6,364 1,074 

"Encouraging the Discouraged Child" 

Ed 510 26 16 6,089 4,472 1,617 

"Skills and Techniques of Supervision" 



Hst 481G 3 2 
"U.S. in the 20th Century" 

Hst 482G 9 7 

"U.S. in the 20th Century" 



448 516 [68] 

1,692 1,548 144 



SpEd 422G 8 5 1,478 1,376 102 

"Diag. and Pres. in Basic Skills for the HL" 

SpEd 470G 8 7 1,505 1,376 129 

"Education of the Exceptional Child" 

SpEd 489G 10 9 1,835 1,720 115 

"Alternative Curriculum & Organizational Patterns" 



SpEd 513 15 9 3,514 2,580 934 
"M imaging Clas sroom Beha vior of HL" 

TOTAL 128 82 $25,673 $22,016 3,657 



As you can see from the table, higher enrollm.enc courses 
are sustaining the minimal enrollment sites. But, as a 
practical matter, the program is not fully self-sustaining 
and in fact were we to consider the indirect cost, it would 
indicate a loss.. However, in our plans for the future, we 
are attempting to correct this so that the program will, 
indeed, carry itself. 

Some shortcomings of the program are: (1) the courses we 
videotape are substantially limited to those that do not 
require student services such as an extensive library, 
laboratories and instructional support facilities; (2) the 
courses we select foir the Instant Replay program are 
sometimes little more than "talking heads" because to date 
we have been unablfe.to invest in video equipment which 
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would allow us to leave our small recording studio and get 
out and into other learning environments on campus such as 
laboratory settings (we are presently seeking grant funding 
to enable us to purchase equipment to that end); (3) 
because filming an Instant Replay course entails more 
effort and an earnest desire on the part of faculty to deal 
with the technical aspects of the media, some members of 
the faculty have not been interested in participating in 
the program; and (4) I believe that the students would 
prefer a live professor and the classroom participation 
with other students over the Instant Replay progrart 
however, given the situation of being a distant lea ner and 
the lack of accessibility, this program serves many 
students, and while it is not the type of instructional 
program that is for everyone, we feel confident that it is 
an effective, quality program that does meet the needs of 
many students. 

This summer we have employed some faculty to revise their 
curriculum and develop their courses using the computer and 
films in such a way as to produce a more interesting and 
effective presentation of their courses. 

We have recently entered into an agreement with Madeline 
Long, Project Director of FIPSE and Long Island University r 
to offer a THA-MASTER Math Certification program in Oregon, 
We will be filming 60 half-hour tapes dealing with Calculus 
Theory, V?e plan to combine those tapes with the live 
professor at targeted sites around the state. The students 
will view the theory on the video tapes and then the 
professor will be scheduled to teach the problem solving 
part of the Math Certification courses to teachers who are 
working in the school districts in some of the remote 
areas. In addition, we are working on a new, special 
orientation program that will be designed for the Instant 
Replay student. This will help us provide more continuity 
in our instructions to the students at the established 
sites. 

The program has experienced setbacks since its inception by 
Dr. Bert Kersh. Perhaps the greatest setback was the 
decision in 1981 that the program be totally 
self-sustaining and in fact the most frequent question I am 
asked about the program relates to the cosh relative to the 
number of students served. I think those of us in 
continuing education trying to serve students in remote 
areas will continue to be faced with that question. As for 
me, I am grateful to have the support of my administration 
and colleagues at Western Oregon State College and I 
happily accept the challenge to provide educational options 
to those unique students. I continue to believe that it is 
a worthwhile endeavor. 
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MARKEriNG TELECONFERENCE CONSORTIUM 
AN INNOVATIVE APPROACH TO GRADUATE EDUCATION 



Raymond P. Fisk and Lana G. Ivy 



Background 

Extending education programs beyond Oklahoma State University's 
(OSU) campus is an integral part of its academic mission. With the 
completion of OSU's new Telecommunications Center in 1983, the delivery 
of academic programs to constituents has increased dramatically due to 
the Center's capability to uplink and downlink programs via satellite. 
The Center, the brainchild of a 1980 steering committee formed to 
examine off-campus programs, is phase one of a three-phase institutional 
project. Four years ago OSU aired only two teleconferences. More than 
200 programs are scheduled to be aired by OSU during the upcoming year. 

In the fall of 1983, the College of Business Administration at 
Oklahoma State University began planning its entry into national edu- 
cational teleconferencing. As its first teleconference activity, the 
College of Business Administration developed a live two-hour video con- 
ference on "Trends in Marketing Theory Development." The program was 
telecast from the campus of OSU in Stillwater and the site of the Ameri- 
can Marketing Association (AMA) Winter Educators' Conference in Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. Held on February 21, 198A, the program featured 
interviews with key AMA officials, a panel discussion with marketing 
theory scholars attending the conference, a discussion of teleconference 
opportunities in higher education, and a question-and-answer period. 
Program content focused on theory development as it related to marketing 
management, consumer behavior, marketing research, macromarketing, and 
me ta theory. 

The Marketing Theory teleconference was promoted directly to market- 
ing departments at numerous universities throughout the United States and 
was also made available through the National University Teleconference 
Network to its member institutions. Over 1,000 faculty, students, and 
business leaders throughout the country at 54 institutions of higher 
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learning In 30 states participated In the teleconference. This was the 
largest audience on university campuses to receive a video conference 
directed specifically at faculty and students. 

Two primary objectives w«re met by the program. First, It gave 
faculty and stu^'^nts around the country who could not atten<? the Florida 
conference an opportunity to share in the educational experience. 
Second, the presentation clearly demonstrated the power of telecommunica- 
tions technology to enhance scholarly exchanges within the educational 
community and significantly broadened student and faculty understanding 
of an alternative mode of communication. The overall reaction of 
faculty and students at the participating universities was very positive 
and a number of major universities expressed a willingness to take an 
active role in future telecommunications projects initiated by Oklahoma 
State University. 



The Marketing Teleconference Consortium 

The success of the Marketing Theory teleconference led to the 
creation of the Marketing Teleconference Consortium in A'osust, 198A. The 
MTC is a consortium of major universities throughout the country who 
share audio and video conferences on selected marketing topics. The 
consortium was formed under the initiative of Oklahoma State University's 
Department of Marketing and the Office of Business Extension, both in the 
College of Business Administration. Consortium members Include the 
University of Alabama, University of Kentucky, Michigan State University, 
University of Nebraska at Lincoln, The Ohio State University, Oklahoma 
State University, University of Washington, and the University of Wis- 
consin-Madison. Membership is restricted to major universities with 
doctoral programs in marketing. Programs are targeted primarily at mar- 
keting faculty and marketing doctoral and masters students. Video con- 
ferences are scheduled with a frequency of one per semester and are open 
to all Interested universities. They are promoted directly to marketing 
departments at numerous universities throughout the United States, appro- 
priate businesses, and are made available through the National University 
Teleconference Network to its member institutions. Two or three audio 
conferences are also scheduled each semester and Involve the consortium 
member schools only. 



Rationale 

Academic departments , as local centers of specialized knowledge , 
have relatively limited communication with their academic colleagues 
across the nation and the world. In addition, it is frequently difficult 
and/or prohibitively expensive for many academic departments to bring 
nationally-known speakers to campus to speak to their faculty and gradu- 
ate students. 

The Marketing Teleconference Consortium is a Innovative endeavor in 
higher education. Most universities have made little use of teleconfer- 
encing internally and have done little to foster teleconferencing exter- 
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nal to their universities. As a new communications alternative, 
teleconferencing offers academia a highly dynamic opportunity to inter- 
actively exchange knowledge with the relatively few people in the world 
that share the same specialized interests. Furthermore, an educational 
teleconference makes it possible for speakers to simultaneously address 
small, geographically dispersed audiences that are rather large in the 
aggregate with only minimal personal travel requirements. 



Programming 

Programming ideas are sought from MTC schools each semester. After 
ideas are solicited, each school is asked to evaluate the programming 
ideas received from other schools. The resulting set of programming 
ideas is of interest to and can be supported by MTC schools. 

During the past year, .the Marketing Teleconference Consortium 
sponsored two very successful, live, nationwide video teleconferences in 
which over 2,000 individuals in over fifty different locations across the 
country participated. These programs were developed by the College of 
Business Administration**; (CBA) Department of Marketing with administra- 
tive support and funding provided by the CBA*s Office of Business 
Extension, 

The MTC*s first sponsored teleconference entitled "Achieving Excel- 
lence in Services Marketing" was held on October 2, 1984, The American 
Marketing Association (AMA) co-sponsored the program. The teleconference 
emanated from the Oklahoma State University Telecommunications Center in 
Stillwater and the Merrill Lynch Corporation Teleconference Studio in New 
York City, It included taped remarks from three business executives who 
spoke at the AMA Services Marketing Conference in September and live 
commentary from two marketing academicians. The program was telecast to 
over 50 institutions of higher education in 33 states and was viewed by 
an estimated 1,000 marketing faculty and students. 

The MTC*s second teleconference entitled, "Sales Management Theory 
and Practice: A State-of-the-art Review" was held March 20, 1985, The 
teleconference emanated from Oklahoma State University and the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison, Sales management scholars ex&mined the 
state-of-the-art in sales management literature, explored insights from 
the contingency approach to personal selling, and analyzed the use of 
artificial intelligence software. The conference was broadcast to 54 
sites nationwide and an audience of over 2,000 students, faculty, and 
business executives participated. 

The MTC held five audio conferences during the past academic year. 
For the first audio conference, Larry Harris, Teletraining Staff Manager 
of AT&T Communications , presented the '^Marketing Uses of Audio 
Conferencing and the Marketing of Audio Conferencing," Because the 
consortium members are marketing departments and this was the first time 
for many to participate in an audio conference, this topic was particu- 
larly appropriate. The following audio conferences centered on the 
Marketing Journal s Forum Idea in which audio conferences were based upon 



current academic topics that had emerged from major marketing jounials. 
These included: (1) a consumer research topic entitled "Assessing the 
Black Box; When is a Duck a Duck?" in which guest faculty from North- 
western University and the University of Florida debated the topic, (2) a 
debate about the Industrial/Consumer Goods Dichotomy?" in which marketing 
faculty from the University of Nebraska, The Pennsylvania State Universi- 
ty, and Virginia Tech participated, and (3) a discussion of a very 
controversial and contemporary marketing and public policy issue entitled 
"Rerearch Issues in Assessing the Effects of Wine and Beer Advertising on 
Alcohol Consumption and Abuse*". Discussants included faculty from Florida 
State University and Northeastern University. A combined audience of 
over 380 marketing faculty aad students participated in these audio 
conferences. The MTC's last audio conference of the year was a planning 
conference held to discuss activities for the next academic year. 



Promotion 

Video Program Promotion 

Video programs have been promoted on a nationwide basis to targeted 
graduate marketing programs at major universities. To reach this target 
market, direct mail promotion and telemarketing have been used. In 
addition. Deans in American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business 
institutions have been invited to participate through personal letters of 
invitation. All previously participating schools are, of course, solic- 
ited for repeat participation. News releases are also placed in appro- 
priate m;irketing journals and newsletters. 

Advance Letters . Because brochure development can take from six to 
ten weeks, personal letters announcing the video program are sent to 
targeted markets once speakers and prv-gram content are confirmed. A 
reply form is included with this letter. Universities are encouraged to 
explore underwriting and/or co-sponsorship to cover some or any local 
costs they may incur as a result of participating in the program. 

Program Brochure . The program brochure is co-designed by the 
Director and Coordinator of tl?*-- MTC. It consists of speaker information 
(biographical sketches and pictures), topics to be covered, program 
format (e.g., dual uplink), technical information, fee information, 
suggested readings and instruction on how to participate. The brochure 
is mailed to all targeted markets. Those interested in participating are 
asked to call the MTC coordinator. 

Press Releases . Because the video program topics are marketing 
related, press releases are submitted to American Marketing Association 
publications such as the Marketing Educator , the Services Marketing 
Newsletter , and Marketing News , the most often read publication by 
marketing educators and practitioners. Advertisements and calendar 
listings are submitted two months prior to p:i.osram broadcast. Two weeks 
prior to the video program, news releases are vent to regional and local 
newspapers • 
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Follov-up Telephone Contacts , Telephone calls are made to all 
Individuals or organizations who expressed an interest in the video 
' program but have not confirmed their participation as of two weeks prior 
to the teleconference • 

A university or organization confirms its participation in a video 
conference by contacting the MTC coordinator. At that time, the coordi- 
nator determines what type of facilities will be used, how they became 
aware of the teleconference, what other group, if any, they are working 
with to facilitate their participation, and how many people they expect 
to participate at their site. After this information is collected, a 
packet of materials is sent. The packe" contains program brochures, 
technical information (i.e., name of satellite , transponder number , 
trouble number, telephone interaction number, etc.), program evaluation 
forms, and pre-addressed return envelopes. A cover letter is also 
enclosed asking the site coordinator to distribute the materials and 
return the program evaluation forms to the MTC coordinator's office. 



Program Evaluation 

Telephone Survey 

The day following a video program, each participating site is called 
to determine: 1) the number of individuals viewing all or any portion of 
the teleconference (i.e., students, faculty, other); 2) if the site 
incurred any local costs in presenting the teleconference; 3) if the site 
encountered any technical difficulties; and 4) the nature of the viewing 
room. These results are tabulated and used by the Marketing Telecon- 
ference Consortium in planning and promoting future video programs. 

Collect Program Surveys 

For video programs, site coordinators are asked to distribute, 
collect, and return evaluation forms to the MTC headquarters. Each 
program participant is asked to complete a survey. 

Analyze Survey Results 

Once program evaluations are returned to the MTC headquarter, 
results are tabulated and distributed to all members of the consortium. 
The results of audio program evaluations are sent to the Program Chair- 
person for the Marketing Teleconference Consortium. These evaluations 
are used in planning future video and audio programs. 

Programming Changes 

Programming changes are made based on information gathered during 
programming stages and the survey results. Because the MTC is a 
relatively new organization many changes in programming have been imple- 
mented. However, programming is expected to become increasingly stan- 
dardized as teleconferencing experience accumulates. 
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Future MTC Plans 



Several new activities are now being considered for the MTC: 1) 
Expansion of consortium membership to additional graduate marketing 
programs at other eligible universities; 2) Development of a corporate 
membership program with appropriate consortium benefits; 3) Addition of 
computer conferencing to programming formats; .and 4) Formation of an 
advisory comtalttee to help guide development, delivery and evaluation of 
programs. Representation on the committee will Include four types of 
members: marketing faculty, telecommunications vendors, telecommunica- 
tions users from Industry, and Deans of Colleges of Business. 



Conclusion 

As a direct result of the Marketing Theory video conference held in 
February 1984, the Marketing Teleconference Consortium was formed to 
offer educational teleconferencing to marketing faculty and students. 
Hundreds of faculty and students are now sharing in similar educational 
experiences through participation in Marketing Teleconference Consortium 
audio and video conferences. 

Most business schools are short staffed and can benefit from the 
knowledge sharing potential of teleconferencing. Marketing faculty 
Involved in the Marketing Teleconference Consortium are able to share the 
wisdom of scholars and business people from other parts of the nation or 
the world. These are resource people with whom they might not otherwise 
have an opportunity to Interact. 

The College of Business Administration at Oklahoma State University 
continues to be committed to a leading role in telecommunications—link- 
ing education and technology to provide high quality programs for audi- 
ences throughout the state and nation. The knowledge sharin^j potential 
of teleconferencing is tremendous, and the proliferation of telecommuni- 
cations technologies has enabled the use of teleconferencing (whether 
audio, audiographic, video or computer) as a practical business communi- 
cations tool. 
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FAMILY ECOLOGY AND THE HOME AS THE CONTEXT FOR 
STUDYING THE FAMILY: THE PHILOSOPHY AND 
DESIGN OF A NEW GRADUATE PROGRAM 

Donald A. Herrin and Colleen C. Caputo 

Our presentation will describe the philosophy and 
design of a non-tradit 'onal and interdisciplinary graduate 
program for a Master of Sciences Degree in Family Ecology. 
It was recently proposed by the Department of Family and 
Consumer Studies from the College of Social and Behavioral 
Sciences to the Graduate Council at the University of Utah. 

INTRODUCTION 

The program builds on at least four major concerns 
about the family that are absent or underemphasized in 
most other programs that study the family. First, the 
family be studied with an interdisciplinary focus and awareness 
that acknowledges the many contexts in which family interaction 
and development take place. Second, the inclusion of a 
comprehensive and systematic exposure to current debates 
on family issues, public policy, and pertinent political 
institutions and processes as well as learning to analyze, 
develop, implement, and evaluate social and family policy. 
Third, the family home, dwelling place, or household be 
recognized as an important and unique environment that 
must be conceptualized in a particular way to see and understand 
its place in the everyday life of the family. And fourth, 
an organizing metatheory be adopted for studying the family 
that encompasses and provides for the integration of content 
issues germane to all of the other concerns. 

CENTRAL ASPECTS OF THE PROGRAM 

Family Ecology as an Interdisciplinary 
Organizing Metatheory 

The organizing metatheory of the program is ecology 
as it is applied to the family. Family ecology explicates 
and investigates the family and its reciprocal, interdependent 
relationships within the broader contex ts of the family ' s 
multiple environments (human -constructed , social , economic, 
political, physical) across a wide spectrum of disciplines, 
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issues, and levels of analysis. By its very nature, family 
ecology is an interdisciplinary perspective that recognizes 
fevi discipline boundaries, methodological restrictions, 
and preconceived cognitive categories. Consequently, members 
of our faculty with Ph.D.s in business, economics, sociology, 
and psychology complement other faculty members with degrees 
in family studies, child and human development, and home 
economics. Such diversity within our faculty contributes 
to our capabilities to overlap and interact with faculty 
in many other disciplines rather than just one or two. 
This feature of family ecology also expedites the frequent 
cross -discipline collaborative research efforts within 
the Department and with faculty in other departments. 

Family ecology is not a theory about the influence 
of a particular variable. Rather it is a synthesizing 
framework which forces the researcher to explicitly include 
or exclude variables from all types of environments* Family 
ecology perceives the family a« an active, empowered, reflexive, 
and creative agent of change in its varied transactions 
with other institutions and its environments. In contrast 
to the traditional view of the family where it is continuously 
being subject to the influence of society and its cultural 
and economic conditions, in an ecological perspective, the 
family influences society and its cultural and economic 
conditions as well as being influenced. Consequently, 
acquiring an understanding of how the family can influence 
other institutions and environments as well as how it can 
be influenced is a major area of inquiry in family ecology. 

Home as an Organizing Principle 

The program's emphasis on family ecology locates the 
study and conceptualization of the home and family in a 
framework that enables the embedded and interconnected 
relationship between the family and the home to be more 
accurately seen and understood. The result is a relatively 
novel conceptual framework for understanding and studying 
the home and family. Such a focus has little precedence 
in the academic community. The derived conceptual framework 
is a synthesis of several traditional theoretical positions 
with recent feminist research that is readily integrated 
with in family ecology because of its interdisciplinary 
nature. As an organizing princ iple of the program, the 
home is seen as household, dwelling place, and environment 
wherein the individuals and families living in it are embedded 
or nested and interconnected. 

The home as an organizing principle and a central 
focus for the family is explicitly designed to establish 
the conceptual import of the home as a unique environment 
characterized by particularistic and shared functions, 
services, meanings, transactions, rituals, and temporal 
patterns. This . emphasis acknowledges that much of home 
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living is organized and conceptualized differently when 
the home and not the school or workplace is the major context 
for conceptualizing the study of the family* 

Underlying this focus on the home and family is an 
emphasis on the importance of services provided in homes 
and families that are usually devalued, taken for granted, 
and not seen by others unless the work is not done or the 
services are not provided as expected. Such services are 
usually performed in homes and families by individuals 
(usually women) having the primary or sole responsibilities 
for nurturing and caring for others. In many homes and 
families, the individual who performs these services and 
provides the family with its major source of income are 
the same individual. This emphasis is designed to help 
people learn to recognize, value, and understand the central 
place of these otherwise "invisible" services to maintaining 
meaningful relationships, insuring continuity in the lives 
of those served, and providing for meaningful and caring 
activities in the home, family, and community. These services 
and how they are provided by those who render them are 
made visible in a representative and legitimate view of 
the world only if the services become the central organizing 
principle for that world view. Such a view for studying 
the home and family and the environments in which they 
are embedded does not currently exist in the academic community 
but is very possible in a family ecological perspective. 

The locus of this world view is the position of individuals 
who see themselves inseparably connected in relations with 
others who engage their world of experience with creating, 
preserving, caring, and nurturing as their primary values. In 
this view of the world, living is typified by interruption, 
discontinuity, lack of completion, and a constant juggling 
of attention to other individuals and their different needs, 
schedules, activities, and preferences. It is carried out in a 
different mode of organizing consciousness . Similarly, in these 
contexts of interaction and shared meaning, family resource and 
home management are reconceptualized more fittingly as the 
orchestration of homemaking. This conceptualization and 
synthesis of the home and family makes it possible , using 
a different perspective, to educate women and men about 
their interdependence and connectedness with others, their 
capabilities for providing services for one another, and 
a number of important ways in which they see aspects of 
the home in significantly different ways. 

Of these aspects, the manner in which time is perceived 
is one of the most compelling (Cottle, 1976). Men perceive 
time as something to master, to control, to use, to fill 
with events, goals, intentions,' and 'expectations. Men are 
typically future directed and their focus is primarily on 
ends, outcomes, and that which will be obtained in the future. 
Women see time as something one lives with and lives in. Time 
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and eventr are seen as phenomena out of their control. They 
are accustomed to interference, interruption, and not seeing 
things finished. Women are primarily present oriented and 
they are inclined to focus on means, processes, and contexts. 

Edward Hall 's (1983) recent work on time corroborates 
Cottle's findings. In Hall's analysis, men are monochronic 
because they organize their activities- to be done one thing 
at a time in a linear or sequential manner and women are 
polychronic because they do many things at once or in a 
simultaneous manner. In today's highly industrialized 
societies , time is predominantly organized monochronically 
except in the home where time is polychronically organized 
(but onl y for women) . Unfortunately, the two time frames 
do not mix very well. One perceives life and processes 
information in a linear and sequential pattern and the 
other perceives life and processes information in a simultaneous 
manner. The educational and moral philosophies of today's 
society emphasize the monochronic view. They emphasize 
goals, objectives, rules, and roles. Many of the stresses 
and strains of everyday living in the home for women may 
be accounted for by the disjuncture between their monochronic 
views of learning and striving and their necessarily polychronic 
patterns for dealing with their world of experience. The 
polychronic orientation is invisible in the predominant 
monochronic orientation. Both orientations can be considered 
simultaneously in an ecological perspective. 

Research on the home environment has only recently 
come to look at the meaning of the home for women and men 
and the kinds of interaction that take pl?ce in the home. 
Holahan (1978) found men and women have very different 
behavioral schemas of their home environments. Saegert 
(1980, Saegert and Winkel, 1980) obtained similar results 
in her research. Women view the home as an emotionally 
significant part of their adulthood while men view the 
home in terms of its physical features and childhood 
associations. It has^little significance for men as part 
of their world of experience. She found that such differences 
between women and men in feelings about the home were greater 
for couples the more they held to traditional values and 
beliefs concerning appropriate gender related behav ior s • 
With such differences existing in meanings of the home 
for men and women , there are many aspects of homes and 
families that need to be studied. Many of these aspects 
will need to be approached by comb in ing research efforts 
from disciplines not typically associated with one another 
that can come together in family ecology, such as anthropology, 
human geography, urban planning, and environmental psychology 
(for some useful examples, see Altman and Werner, 1985; 
Csikszentmihalyi and Rochberg-Halton , 1981). 



Policy as an Organizing Direction 



With its emphasis on the dynamics of families and social, 
economic, political, and natural environments, our family 
ecology program is centrally concerned with questions about 
family policy and social policy that has ramifications for the 
family. In a recent Brookings Institution report, Gilbert 
Steiner (1981) concluded that the efforts of policy makers 
in the United States were futile because the policy makers 
consistently adopted limited and polarized views of policy 
needs, issues, and those who needed the services. And until 
a wider range of points of view and sources of information 
are seriously entertained by policy makers , their policies will 
continue to be futile. Dolores Hayden's (198^) recent 
discussion of housing in America provides a useful example 
of how analyses pulled from architecture, urban planning, 
economics, history arid sociology of the fairily, and housing 
policy can combine in compelling and informative ways. Our 
intention is to focus on policy in an interdisciplinary and 
synthesizing manner through the family ecological perspective. 
In this way we will emphasize depth and breadth of analysis 
and assessment of policy issues, debates , needs, and populations 
needing assistance. 

By combining these important aspects in one program, an 
otherwise interdisciplinary study of the family is recast at 
least three times in fundamentally different ways. Relevant 
knowledge is^ initially studied in its original context of 
content-area and discipline and then recast, necessarily, in 
terms of the ways it informs and is informed by the different 
disciplines studied, the connectedness of the home and family, 
the organizing metatheory of family ecology, and family 
policy. As knowledge moves through the stages of recasting, 
it must also be recycled again and again through the recasting 
process because of the ways concerns, questions, and phenomena 
become visible as the knowledge base develops and accumulates. 
Particularly significant among these processes and efforts are 
the opportunities faculty members and graduate students will 
have to make contributions in their areas that are pioneering 
and that help in creating a different epistemological and 
expanded knowledge base for studying the range of subject 
matter typically associated with family studies, child and 
family development, family and consumer behavior, and home 
economics education. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SELECTED 
TRAITS OF REENTRY STUDENTS AND SUPPORT SYSTEMS 
IN GRADUATE STUDY 



Sheryl H. Junker 



Higher education, like American society Is experiencing an ever 
Increasing rate of change. McLuhan (cited In Jedamus & Peterson, 1982) 
suggests ve are traveling down a super highway at 100 miles per hour 
with our eyes fixed on the rear view mirror. The American people have 
been experiencing a series changes. It Is becoming painfully obvious 
that higher education Is not Immun from this hydra named "Change." 
One such change seen in universities today Is the nature of the cllentel. 
Increasingly, the adult reentry student, one who has been out of organized 
educational Instruction for a period of years, represents a larger 
proportion of teh study body than does the traditional age student 
(A. Knowles, 1977; NCES, 1980; NCES, 1981; NCES, 1983). This particular 
alteration In the student body composition may have significant 
implication for Instruction, faculty advisement, and other support 
services. These adult students tend to differ from the traditional 
age students in several ways; (a) they have multiple commitments 
including family, job, community and schooling (Hughes, 1983; 
Hameister & Hlckey, 1982, (b) they have more life experience which 
influences their learning (Knox, 1977; Apps, 1981), and (c) they are 
experiencing different stages of psychological development (Weathersby, 
1976; Weathersby & Tarrule, 1980). Are colleges and universities as 
they currently deliver services prepared to servethe needs of these adult 
students? Soloman and Gordan (1981) caution. 



In this cadre of learners, the presence or absence of selected personal 
traits and the nature of faculty advising and other support structures 
may facilitate (or inhibit) a student ^s progress in graduate study. 

The general purpose of this study is to extend the body of knowledge 
concerning adults participating in graduate study. More specifically, 
this study seeUs to i-nvestigate the role of the faculty advsior and other 
support pervices in facillLating movement of the returning adult student 
through the process of obtaining a graduate degree. The emphasis will 
not be directed toward academic progress per se since the aample consists 
of students who are successful. Instead, the main thrust will be 
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'A major issue for Institutions of higher -educational 
includes. . .whether the educational needs of these 
adult students can be met by institutions originally 
designed to educate younger students (p. 1)" 
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placed on the degree to which the students' needs are being addressed 
and how. A corollary thrust is to uncover potential factors within 
the students' environment which may act as a support system enabling 
the student tobetter cope with* problems inherent in trying to complete 
a graduate degree program while also meeting the demands of everyday 
life- 

The questions guiding tha inquiry consist of two major aspects: 
needs of reentry students and support services reentry students receive. 
Questions regarding the first area include the following; what needs do 
reentry students report, what needs are reflected by trait measures, 
and which of these needs are also identified by reports of the student's 
faculty advisor. Relative to the second area questions such as what 
support services do students receive from their faculty advisors, are 
these student services congruent with the needs that the advisor reports 
the student to have, what support services do students receive from other 
sources (formal and informal), which of the student needs are addressed 
by the total array of support services, and which of the student needs 
.are currently not being addressed? 

A review of the literature concernhg adult reentry students in 
graduate study reveals that the area is one which lacks investigation. 
The absence of research into the area is also, reflected in available data 
bases such as the United States Bureau of the Census, the National 
Center for Educational Statistics, the National Council of Graduate 
Studies, and HEGIS reports. The fact that this type of data compr'^ses a 
.missing data base serves as yet another indicator of the need to 
study reentry graduate students. If institutions of higher education 
are to survive they must seek to meet the needs of the clientel they serve. 

Students who are returning to formal education after an 
extended absence, who are adults (as defined by Knowles, 1980), 
are in goeJ standing, are presently enrolled in the graduate degree 
program selected for study, have completed a minimum of 25 quarter 
hours for credit at the institution, and have been assigned a faculty 
advisor will comprise the population from which a sample will be selected. 
Systematic random sampling procedures will be used to select the sample 
such that the sampling error is less than or equal to .05 (Krechie & 
Morgan, 1972). 

The data gathered from students and advisors will be analyzed 
using both quantitative and qualitative methods in order to address the 
questions guiding this investigation. To determine the needs associated 
with the population, traits traditionally associated with successful 
academic endeavors and also associated with reentry students in 
graduate will be identified using objective measures. The measures to be 
used are State-Trait Anxiety questionnaire (Spielberger, Gorsuch, & 
Lushene, 1970), the Wesley Rigidity Scale (Wesley, 1953), Rotter's Locus 
of Control Scale (Rotter, 1966). Unobtrusive measures will be used to 
meaaure persistence (e.g. number of courses dropped, number of incompletes 
received, and number of quarters skipped). 
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Cut scores on each of the selected objective measures will be 
determined on the basis of literature related to each trait (e.g. 
If 'anxiety level (AN) Is greater than or equal to 12, let AN=1, 
else let AN«0). If I'r-suf f Iclent literature exists, the natural 
breaks In distribution of the scores for the particular measures 
will be used as a cut score. Based on these scores, subjects will 
be dichotomized for each variable. Using factorial progression, the 
process will result In eight distinct groups of students. Statistical 
analyses for each demographic variable will be computed and reported 
for each group (questions la and lb). 

A series of correlation coefficients will be calculated to 
address questions coiic.erning (a) the relationship between needs 
identified either by student reports or trait measures and those 
identified by the faculty advisor of the student (question Ic) and 
(b) the congruency of needs the.advisor reports and the sipport services 
s/he renders (question 2e). In addition, results from questionnaires 
and personal interviews will be analyaed to address questions concerning 
which student needs are currently being addressed (question 2e). 

To address the congruency of support services with needs, the 
faculty advisor reports the student to have, a Phi coefficient will 
be run (question 2b). A Chi square procedure will be conducted to 
determine which identified student needs are addressed by the total array 
array of support services (both formal and Informal). 

Data gathered from personal interviews and questlonalres wlllbe 
subjected to content analysis for further insight into the characteristics 
and needs of adult reentry students and support systems used. 
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DOING TWICE AS MUCH TO GET HALF AS FAR 
Jean Knoll 



On May l%t^ 1985, aft^r fiftaen months of plannins and 
davalopment ^ tha Mastar of Art* Program in DaPaul University's 
School for Naw Laarnins was approved by tha University's Faculty 
Council. This experimenting program is based upon 
well<-racognized principles of adult learning, as well as on SNL's 
own twelve years of experience with its undergraduate program. 
It is designed to offer practicing professionally an opportunity 
to design an individualized program of professional study 
specific to their interests and needs, while participating in a 
series of inter-disciplinary Colloquia which apply the 
perspectives of the liberal arts to their professional and 
personal experience. 

Soon after we received a three-year planning and implementation 
grant from the Fund for the Improvement of Pl ^secondary 
Education (July, 1984), we began to encounter a series of 
obstacles to the implementation of our proposed program. Some, 
like the dissolution and total restructuring of the University's 
governance structure, were fortuitous. Others, however, seem to 
have been inherent in the process of attempting to implement a 
non-tradi tional ' program wi thin a traditional educational 
insti tution. 

-Arthur Levine, in his book Mhv Innovati on Fails: The 
insti tu tional i2 at ion and Termination of Innovation in Higher 
Educat i on (Al banv t State University of New York Press, 1980), 
describes four steps in the innovation process. The first of 
these 9 recognizing the need for change, was based for us on 
several basic beliefs! 

1. That traditional graduate education does not meet the needs 
of adult students^ who bring to the educational process a vast 
store of professional and personal experience. For education to 
be meaningful to these adults^ it must build on those experiences 
(see David A. Kolbi Experiential Learning! lExoerience fs the 
Source si Learning jast Developments Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. I 1980) •> 2. That traditional programs of 
graduate study do not meet the needs of practitioners in many 
fields where roles and responsibilities are changing or being 
defined for the first time. For persons in these changing and 
emerging fields, required courses in established programs often 



offmr information or skills thmy do not n»»d or r«pMt material 
they already knowt 3, That narrowly specific graduate education 
lacks tha perspactiva on work and its placa and purpose in tha 
world which is crucial for affactiva professional performance in 
a changing and increasingly ill«*def ined world. 

Merely enunciating these beliefs raised the ire of our 
colleagues in the University} ''Ne^ve always taught adults in our 
professional and evening divisions} whafs so special about their 
needs that can ^t be met by the approaches we'^ve always used?" 
"Our professional programs ^re 'on the cutting edge' in every 
field. • .and besides, the MBA is good for everyone." And, 
"Perspective is not something that can be taught; if they want to 
study the liberal arts, let them get a degree in English." That 
is, by suggesting a new program with this untradi tional approach 
to its students and its subject matter, we were seen not as 
attempting to provide a supplement to existing offerings but as 
making an implicit and explicit criticism of the shortcomings of 
other programs. 

Levine's second step in the innovation process is planning and 
formulating the means of satisfying the need for change. To do 
this, we first obtained outside funding both from FIPSE and from 
the foundation of a /ocal bank| this allowed us to continue 
design activities ir spite of what might be described as a 
laissez-faire attitude on the part of the rest of the 
University. Me designed a two«-part curriculum to meet the needs 
of working adults with at least three years of professional 
experience. One part of the curriculum, the Professional 
Concentration, is designed by each student with the guidance of a 
Professional Advisor who is an experienced practitioner in the 
field. Each student's Professional Concentration, which consists 
of coursework, independent research and reading, on**the**job 
projects, and documented prior learning; is therefore 
individualized to meet his or her own professional needs. 
Simultaneously, each student becomes part of a Learning Cluster 
of 15 to 18 graduate students who meet together once a week for 
work in the Common Curriculum. The Common Curriculum consists of 
a series of eight Colloquia which use the liberal arts to examine 
topics and issues which cut across professional nnd disciplinary 
lines (eg., ethics for the professional, the mass media, 
alternative futures .and managing change). In creating the 
Colloquia, we have set aside definitions of the liberal arts 
which confine us to certain disciplinary traditions because, at 
least in recent years, these disciplines have been shaped more by 
research agenda than by real^orld application. The Cooloquia use 
the actual experiences of the students to build a case-studies 
approach to their topics. Each part of the curriculum is framed 
by a series of Mastery Criteria and related Mastery Statements 
which define the skills and perspectives of the "master 
practitioner." It is the achievement of these skills and 
abilities, these "competencies," rather than the amassing of 
subject material, which sets the goals of our program. 
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Prtdictably, such an approach, which focuses on "process** rather 
than on ''content i" was mere than a little suspect in the eyes of 
the traditional University .Thus, we began a process which Levine 
' calls ''diffusion,'' but which I prefer to think of as " 
re'-education" of some of our colleagues to this approach. Our 
first step was .to involve members of the traditional academic 
departments in the actual writing of the Mastery Criteria and 
Mastery Statements. In a series of committee meetings over 
several months we wrangled with the question of what constitutes 
an educated person and a competent professional. Can such 
competences and the processes which develop them be adequately 
defined apart from subject content? In the end, we wrote seven 
Professional Mastery Criteria and seven Liberal Learning Mastery 
Criteria. They look remarkably (and quite accidentally) like the 
"experiences" recommended by the Association of American Colleges 
in its report, "Integrity in the College Curriculum," which 
suggests that, when pushed, all of us can perhaps agree on the 
basic goals of higher education, even if we may not agree on how 
to achieve them. In the process of writing the Mastery Criteria 
we gained a few important "friends of the program" among the 
traditional faculty. Although some are still openly skeptical 
that, having identified these skills and competences, we can 
really teach towards them, they are persuaded enough by this 
approach at least to let us try. 

The most substantial points of conflict arose as we entered 
Levine^s third step, initiating and implementing the program on a 
trial basis. After fifteen months of design, we submitted to the 
Faculty Council of the University a 50--page program prospectus 
and ask«d for endorsement and permanent status for the program. 
The first objections were the same ones we^d heard before: how 
can a program which focuses on "process" rather than "content" 
guarantee the quality of the education it offers? 
inter-disciplinary studies are one thing, but what on earth is 
experiential learning and "ref lection-in-action"? In spite of 
workshop outlines, specific Mastery Criteria and Mastery 
Statements, and carefully articulated processes for assessment of 
current and prior performance ^ the whole idea remained, in the 
minds of many of our colleagues, vague, slippery, and what one of 
them described as "squishy." 

These objections stemmed not only from genuine intellectual and 
pedagogical concerns but from other concerns which were not so 
well articulated. Our heavy reliance on Professional Advisors 
who are not members of the faculty nor even proper academics but 
practicing professionals was particularly problematic, as was our 
prediction that • a large proportion of our graduate program 
faculty would com*, as it does for our undergraduate program, 
from outside the University. Mho will guarantee the quality of 
this as a graduate program if it is not controlled by regular 
faculty? In the end we agreed that during the pilot phase of the 
program we will seek at least one-half of our faculty and 
Academic Mentors from the regular faculty in the traditional 
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disciplines of the Unii^ersityy albeit those with a distinctly 
interrdisciplinary bent. One result of this experimental phase 
uill be to see if faculty status really does make a difference to 
the quality of student performance. 

It wasy in fact^ the experimental nature of this program which 
also raised objections. For all that they hail the experimental 
quest for knowledge^ universities are inherently conservative 
institutions. Eight hundred years of the study of philosophy, 
rhetoric, and language make the suggestion that the time has come 
to transcend the boundaries of these disciplines highly 
questionable. Moreover, in a world of shrinking resources and 
decreasing numbers of students, program experiments are seen as 
too risky; they may attract a few more students, but who knows 
whom they may alienate? That we are prepared over the life of 
the grant to gather both qualitative and quantitative data for 
both formative and summative evaluations, and to be reviewed at 
the end of the grant period by a panel of outside experts named 
by the Dean of Faculties, was at once attractive and troubling: 
attractive because it indicated a possibility for eliminating the 
program if it did not measure up to University standards ("giving 
it the boot," said one senior member of the faculty), but 
troubling because who knows what those "outside experts" might 
say after prying around in University affairs? 

Finally, there was what I believe in some ways \:o have been the 
most fundamental of the objections raised. Our program asks, 
even demands, that students engage actively in the process of 
their education. Mith much guidance, tc be sure, they themselves 
define the nature of the programs they undertake. Their 
interests and experiences frame the questions and concerns of the 
curriculum. Their participation defines the very procedures by 
which the program will operate. Ne ask them to engage their 
studies, their faculty, and themselves in a passionate process of 
struggle and growth, rather than in the cool, platonic, logical 
processes of inquiry by which most of us were trained. If we do 
our job right, and they do theirs, the lines which divide the 
disciplines and the professions will blur and perhaps even fall 
away{ but where does that leave those among us who think of 
ourselves as historians, sociologists, and political scientists? 

In August, 1987, the end of the FIPSE grant period, we will 
enter into Levine^s fourth 5tep, institutionalizing our program. 
Between now and then, we have a lot of work to do. Obviously, we 
have the responsibility of developing a sound graduate program 
which meets the needs of our, students well. Ne also have a 
research agenda whi ch i ncludes i ssues of adul t developmen t , 
experiential learning, and the place of the liberal arts in 
professional education. But we also have institutional work to 
do to guarantee the place and the integrity of this graduate 
program among the other graduate offerings at DePaul. It is 
during this stage, which has not been given much attention in the 
research, that innovations are often transformed or die. The 
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danger of this is .particularly great in cases like ours, where 
the perceived goals, norms, and values of the program differ in 
some dramatic ways from those of the University as a whole. 
Still, we believe that we hold one primary purpose in common: to 
provide a quality education to various kinds of students in an 
ever-changing society and world. It will be our task over the 
next two years to assure our colleagues that, while we may differ 
in approach, philosophy, and pedagogical style, we aim towards 
the same ultimate goals: a high-quality, relevant education for 
our students, an experimental search for knowledge, and an 
educated citizenry. 
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CURRICULUMS OF EXECUTIVE EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS AT UNIVERSITIES ACCREDITED BY THE AACSB 
AT GRADUATE LEVEL 

Fred Maldment 



In higher education, great attention is being paid to the decline 
in college enrollment and to the fact that financial support for 
post-secondary education has been reduced in both the public and 
private sectors. There is one area of post-secondary education, 
however, which has experienced growth over the past several years and 
is expected, generally, to continue to grow for the foreseeable futurri- 
-executive education (Maeroff 1979). 

Significance and Deliminations of the Study 

Many large universities are engaged in executive education 
programs. Executive education programs are important to the university 
for five reasons: (a) they hielp establish and maintain contacts with 
the corporate world; (b) they give faculty exposure to business; (c) 
they assist the university in faculty development; (dl they operate at 
a profit; and (e) they enhance the reputation of the university among a 
potentially large source of financial support. The study addresses the 
curriculum of programs as have been developed for executives by the 207 
universities which offer graduate degrees in business and are 
accredited by the AACSB.. 

Overview of the Literature of Executive Education 

The 'literature on university-based executive education programs 
can be found in two sources: (1) the literature on training and deve- 
lopment in industry; and (2) the literature on continuing education. 

The first category was taken from corporate literature. This 
literature was essentially "how to" in nature and often was concerned 
with the problems associated with training people inside the corpor- 
ation. 



There has been increasing interest in executive education over the 
past several years in academia. These studies have included the degree 
programs offered by corporations (Baker 1983); evaluation of short-term 
training programs for industry and government (Lowey 1983); and scope 
of university-based executive education programs for executives at 
doctoral granting institutions in business (Maidment 1983). 

Procedures & Methodology 

This study addressed six principal questions. 

(1) What was the content of the programs? 

(2) What was the typical program format? 
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(3) What type of media was used for the program? 

(4) Where were the programs normally held? 

(5) How did the clients evaluate the program? 

(6) How were the clients evaluated? 

Sample and Instrument 

This study consisted of a survey of the deans of the colleges of 
business of the 207 universities accredited by tiie AACSB which offer 
graduate degrees in business. A rate of return of 55 percent (113) was 
obtained which was considered an acceptable sample so that the results 
of the. study could be generalized. Sixty-one percent of the 113 
indicated they had a program. The instrument was a questionnaire 
which was sent to all universities included in the sample. The 
questionnaire was a slightly modified version of the "University-based 
Executive Education" questionnaire (Maidment 1983). 

Procedure 

The sequence of activities of this study was as follows: the 
instrument and, other appropriate materials were sent to all 
institutions in the sample. This mailing included a letter of 
introduction and an explanation; the instrument; and a stamped, 
addressed return envelope. The mailing was sent to the dean of the 
graduate business school. The data was then analyzed. All responses 
were averaged, and descriptive statics, including frequency 
distribution, means, and standard deviations, were computed. For each 
of the forced response questions, the frequencies and proportions of 
responses were calculated. A profile of the typical curriculum of 
university-based executive education program was described. 

Findings of the Study 

Question 1 was: "What was the curriculum content of the programs?" 
As indicated in Table 1, nine institutions indicated that 100 percent 
of their programs were directed at the management area of curriculum. 
It should be noted that a program could focus on more than one aspect 
of curriculum content. For all programs at the 69 institutions which 
indicated executive education programs, 14.12% were in accounting; 
14.52% accentuated marketing, 15.51X dealt with finance; 6.91% involved 
quantitative analysis; 33.32% included management; 12.16% contained 
computers; and 3.43% utilized other areas of curriculum. 

Question 2 was "What was the typical program format?" The most 
popular program formats were seminarst lecture and small groups. As 
indicated by Table 2, 37.30% of the programs used the seminar format; 
26.57% of the programs used the lecture format; 9.45% used games; 
16.25% had small groups; 3.73% utilized programmed instruction; 1.52% 
involved individualized instruction; 00. 15% included experimental 
approaches; and 4.98% used other fonwts. 

Question 3 was "What type of media was used for the programs?" 
Print was utilized 27.92%; lecture was utilized 34.54%; Television 
4.46%; Audiorvisual 23.63%; Electronic Devices 8.02% and Other types of 
media 1.40% as indicated in Table 3. 
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Question 4 was, "Where were the programs normally held?" 37.09% 
of the programs were held at a regular center, 26.04% were held else- 
where on campus; and 36.85% were held elsewhere, usually at a hotel 

Question number 5 was "How did clients evaluate the program?" 
Forty of the programs indicated that there was a standard evaluation 
while 26 indicated a separate evaluation and three of the programs did 
not engage in any form of evaluation. 

Question number 6 was "How were the clients evaluated?" 
Fifty-four of the 69 responses indicated that they did not engage in 
any evaluation of their clients; three each reported to the sponsor 
only, five to the participant only, while six reported to both the 
sponsor and the participant. One institution did not report. 

Summary and Conclusion: 

The findings of this study would seem to indicate that curriculum 
of the university-based executive education programs at AACSB accredited 
institutions is fairly traditional, relying on the usual divisions of 
the business curriculum but with a heavy management focus. Management 
demonstrated the greatest degree of popularity, while seminar was the 
most popular program format and lecture was the most popular media. It 
was interesting to note the institutions are not reluctant to take the 
seminars off-campus with over 37% being offered at remote sights. 

In the area of evaluation, most of the institutions sought 
evaluations of their programs by the participants, but did not evaluate 
the participants. This could, perhaps be explained by the fact that 
the clients of the programs were not a captive group while it could be 
argued that the regular students, to a greater degree, are. It is not 
the institution and its professors who decide whether the instruction 
has been a success, but the clients. 
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Table 1 

CURRICULUM OF UNIVERSITY-BASEO EXECUTIVE EDUCATION PROGRAMS AT AACS8 ACCREDITED INSTITUTIONS 
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Table 2 

FCR^WT OF UNIVERSITY-BASED EXEO/TIVE EDUCATION PROGRWS AT INSTIIUTIONS ACCREDITED BY THE AfiCSR 

at the Graduate Level 
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Table 3 

MEOIA OF UNIVERSITY-BASED EXECUTIVE EOUCATIOH PROGRAMS AT INSTITUTIONS ACCREOITEO BY THE AACSB 
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PAIATABLE SCIENCE IN A NON-TRADITIONAL GRADUATE PROGRAM 
by Mary W. Plnachmidt 

Introduction 

Although th% worm than sixty schools who hava introduced tha Hester 
of Arts in Llbaral Studias agraa on tha marits of tha libaral arts, a 
balancad eoyaraga of disciplinas is raraly achiavad. Most oftan scianca 
is slightad or onittad. In spita of growing tachhology, thara is lass 
rathar than »ora intarast in scianca education* Many college students 
find science distasteful^its language alien and its content coaplex. 
This attitude is further fostered by the physical isolation of the sciences 
in separate buildings Within acadeBdc institutions. Such an environMnt 
does little to encourage collaboration between faculty menbers in the 
hunanities and those in the sciences. Similarly there is little exchange 
between students and faculty members in areas other than their major< 
This isolation of the humanities from the sciences continues in public 
life as well. 

Recently, Yager and iahr (1985) reported that graduate programs have 
changed vary little: in the twenty years since Sputnik. In spite of 
government incentives, the eajrly enthusiasm and cast for science in the 
60<s disappeared^^ in the 70<s. Professional isolation persists in science 
education, Md: a^titud^s toirnrd science have become increasingly more 
negative; These authors cite data that trace the origin of scientific 
attitudes to early childhood where the first ^pressions. of science ar:^ 
positive. Attitudes become increasingly negative toward science between 
the f o^orth £md twelftih griides. Specifically, James and Smith (1985) find 
the greatest decline between the sixth arid seventh grades. They attribute 
this pattern to the fact that in the seventh grade science is separated 
from other subjects in the curriculum for the first time. Furthermore, 
it is also the first time that many studenl-ji receive qrades. . 

In designing a curriculum tor liberal studies programs, we can 
either patronize the sciehtophobic student by relegating science to an 
optional elective cat^sgory,. or. we can treat science like every other 
discipllner*without apology. With this latter plan in mind, we have 
succescfully incorporated inajor scientific concepts into owe MALS 
curriculum at Mairy Washington. We eaqploy four different types of 
courses. A student begins with a required Introductory course, 
MALS 511^512, IdeM Mid iMove^ of the Western World. From Aristotle 
to Darwih, Binstaiii, Watson and Crick, students follow the impact of 
science on western civilisation. The emphasis is on the idea and its 
iffpaot on society,; not on its theoretical development or mathematical 
explanation. Subsequent course work explores selected topics more 
extensively within the context of either a colloquium or an elective. 
Finai:iy., the student designs an individual project where there is 
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ppportmity to inveitigate a single problem In depth. 

,re JScdUcS'^f ^T' illustrate how specific concept. 

S nS.S •'^lo'«3 later as a student procaed. through 

releaS An^exaaination of these different teaching styles 

^ P«''=i«"l*' -'it its unique probie«s: 

50»e Of these difficulties are discussed below. 

Introductory Course i M eas and Movements of the Western World 

di.eiSSnlSJ*^'^**"'* dtscribeo MALS 511-512 as a "teaa-t. -ght intar- 
SriStlrJK!!"*! "^yi"' "-^o' t'*"** irt thought, the arts, history 

•"^ ^^^^ I'o the present.^ Preparation 
"'i^thM course, is a apnusiental task. In our experiance, it takes 
•ach tea» ataost a year to set up. their curricul»i. Last fall, the 
eight MBbers Who have taught this course over the first five years 

'wT^^ «»• difficulties that we have ei^rienced in the planning 
ana teaching of this interdisciplinary survey. The problems discussed 
include t 

1) Seiaetion.of faeuify, we agreed that members of a team must respect 
each other and be «>a?>atible. In fact, the most successful inter- 
difciplinary teams were either close friends initially or became 

rt*e cbiurM progMssed. Both must have an interest in 
liberal arts outside of their discipline. 

Another, problem in selection is that the choice is made from a 
relatively small group of volunteers. Most faculty are* reluctant 
to volunteer for teaching Outside of their discipline, perhaps 
because it might hamper their efforts for promotion or tenure. 
We suspect that this may lix^lain »dty more younger faculty members 
have not come forth to pa^eticipate in our fALS. Reynolds {1982) 
u''** i^ftitutions ;to support and legitimise the interdisciplinary 
efforts of faculty by rewarding these acftivities and by acknowledging 
their positive contribution to professional deyelopmmt. 

Another reason for such a small pool of volunteers rests, in the 
fact that acMe faculty are su^icious of interdisciplinury ieourses. 
Newell, and Green; 11982) report that this is a typical problem because 
■^X P«'o«iye interdisciplinary courses to be watered-dowii. Such 
apprehension could be reduced by encouraging ienior ri^pect'ed faculty 
to participate iii .tit* interdisciplinary programs. 

2) Sise of the, team . Initially^ we designated two faculty meMbers to 
design 511 wid ttfotothcrs io draw tq> 512. To date, our staff has 
cone friam philos^hy, art history, religion, modem foreign languages, 
chemistry, biology aiid English. Iii the first year, guests were 
called 1)> to enrich areas where the original team felt deficient. 
Interestingly, in th« five year period, the number of invited guests 
has daoireasad signifies Few "outsiders" had time to sit 
through all of 'the Imetures prior, to theirs. There was 

of ton a loss of continuity i and the experience was frustrating to 

t^ stttdmts imd faculty. In the 1984-85 session, there ware only two 

guests^'per. <sa»esti»% ' 

3) RecoOTitieh and definition of this ideas which have influenc:ed the 
history, of weste^i -civilisation . Regardless of which team we 
querled^f the list of Tposisible topics that they had considered was 
enozmousi Each tefn~r«ached a point during their planning when they 
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fTSJ**?. th«y could not include everything. The proeees of 
fJiS^'J^**" '^^"''^^ tl».-con.u«lng. SurpiiJSJJy? 

•Ithough we have changed team, the content has remained eeeentially 



<) Tunnel-viiioh," Individual instructors admitted that btoadenlnc " 
their persp^tive and removing the restrictions of their discipline 
was an^unexpected hurdle, liiterestingly enough, each Of us had 
tnoughj we were liberal thinkers. Our students share this feeling 

Tn*IL«2^«.'"*!' *^ program. (This problem is especially noticeable 
myeung^ teachers.) 

5) Class formats Eyeh when (concepts are clearly outlined within « 

syllabus, the constraints of a three-hour class determine how that 

•tructured., Success is not measured by how much material 

is^covefed but how well new materiai relates to earlier experiences 

and whether or not the student can see this relationship* Our teams 

differ in their .assessment of the oi)timum ratio of lecture to 

discussion time, but they agree that a strictly didactic format 

is unsuccessful. 

^) Seledlion. of : readin g materials. All of us began With an unwieldy 
list. Too often, the time constraints of the adult learner and 
part< timo atudmt were forgotten, students are easily overwiielmed 
aiid diJscouraged by lengthy lists. We learned that iMiile reading 
or^5ln«l material is exciting, it should be carefully exmihed for 
clarity and readlbility. Finding suitable material in the sciences 
, •socially difficult because the language is often ecfvlex. 

'I B^luatieh. of students. In traditional graduate work within a 
discipliMV peric^it^^ and papers are typical tools of 

evaluation:.. In « liberal itudies curriculum^ If we^truly wish to 
broaden the student' i perspective, we want to encouragi them to 
infract with the subject matter. Hot only do we expect them to 

reading list, but we want them to think about it, 
respond. to it and, if possible, /engage in discussion with thiir 
peers amd their instructors. Onfortunately, the integration of 
reading material with prior experience and Classroom presentations 
* ^<^?t% process^ ud evaluation of the individual student, is 
•'^•"•iV" difficult. Therefore, it is not surprising to find 
considerable difterehces of ojpinibii oh how to grade, oUr graduate 
students. One- team.pref eirs assigning a paper and a traditional 
exam; /^bother requires the peeping of an- intellectual journal 
throughout the semester, id.th a final exam based on> questions 
which are distributed prior to final examination. A third 
teftm assigns a thematic paper based on the readings each week. 

Table. I displays a syllabus for HALS 512. Only lecture titles 
are listed.. Specif io scientific concepts that are woven into these 
topics include I a) bir^i of, modem science characterised by the 
replacement of tlM; P^leMlc System with a planetary system and the 

develoiiment of eaqperiMniutidnr ib!) the. quest order and its - 
expnfision in tlM; design of classification systems i c)' opening, of new 
frontiers through biplpgi^^^ d) evolution riiplaclng the 

concept of fixity pr i^ biogenesis Mplaci^^^ Greek 

notion of qi^tMeoiu gteneration and the sxibsequeht birth of modern 
■•dicinei., f ), relativity iui4 -quantvai theory challenging our earlier 
perception of ah orderly fix^ \iniversei and g) the ecosystem of man 
.and our ensuing glolaal crisis. 
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TABLE !• Course Outline for Ideas and Movements of the Western World 

1. Birth of Modem Science 

2. Wie Nation State 

3* She Snlightenaient: The guest for Order 

4. The Aesthetic Ideal in Neoclassic Art 

5. Romahticisn 

6. Bvplutibn 
Cii>italis»-Sociali8m 

8. Transformations of God 

9. Psychological Nan 

10; Relativity and the Quantum 

11. Biogenesis and the Birth of Modem Medicine 

12. Modernism 

13* Technology and Culture 

14. The Modem State 

The Oolloquium 

The colloquium is a transdisciplinary creation incorporating the 
talents of instructors from widely diverse disciplinesi e.g., English 
and biology or philosophy and biochmmistry. Such transdisciplinary 
W»«ches frequently bring the real issues into focus and foster 
better mderitandihg of concepts. Initially, this type of course 
emplpjfed faculty frosi three different academic areas, e.g., humanities, 
social sciences and natural sciences) . In theory, st\idents would 
^^•^ ••^^•^^•^ ^'^•^•^ three different methodologies and, in 
turn, ooiild •q^lpy tJiese Approaches: to an analysis of the topic. 
We assumed that thib approach would produce better understanding and 
provide better historical perspective. 

The colloquium taught by three instructors has had some suijor 
pr^lems. It is even, more difficult to find three instructors who 
work well together than it Is to find two. He encountered here problemr 
similar to those discussed! above. In addition, we discovered that not 
everyone can team-teach or even cross disc^lines to view the world 
from a different perspectii^. Certainly, when the faculty mesber is 
unsuccessful,, the student's experience is equally as unsatisfactory. 

At the present time, we are using teams of two in all of the 
eolloquia except one. The colloquium using three faculty members is 
entiUed **Aging in Modern America** and is taught by a biologist, a 
psychologist and a humpmist. {In this instance, the team were already 
frifnds, and ideas, for the course Wre hashed out over lunch during the 
course of a semester^) Although we use only two instructors, the 
colloquium explores contributions from other disciplines in which our 
faculty hayia special e^g^rtiie. The best exasple of this approach is 
shown in Table 2 which presents an outline of topics treated in a 
colloquium entitled "On Becoming Human." 

TABLE 2. Course Outline for "On Becoming Human" 

1. Xntrpductipnt Hew do we ei^tablish what is human? 
*2. The World Before the Arrival of Mant Geological Time Table 
*3. Biological Criteria for Humanesss Hominids and the Fossil 
Record 
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4. Evolution of Sexual Behavior 

5. Socialization: Origin o£ Paadlies, Kinship and Incest 

6. OevelofMnt o£ Huwm Punctiones Toole, Syeibole and Languaoe 

7. S«pAratie»ft-XRd£yiduatioht Kew dees the individual becoM 

huaan in his own eyes and in the eyes of others. 

8. Distihetiofi Between Biological and Psychological Birth 

9. other Distinctly Hvmmn Patterns t Interplay of Biological* 

Cultural arid Psychological 
+10. Cross-cultural Perspectives t Meaning of Art in the 

Priadtive World and in the Modem 
+11. Literary Representations t Self Creation 
12. Human Interactiorii. and the Human Future: Ethical and 

Ecological Directions 

In this colloquium, the student follows the chronological developMnt 
of Mn with the aecoqpaiiying evolution cf his body, his behavior, his 
language^ his socieity, his psychological inner self and his culture, 
alius, 8/he observes a merging of biological, cultural and social factoss 
in the evolution, of man. The * indicates that these sessions were 
designed the biologist, and a + denotes sessions ieondiicted by the 
humanist. All other topics are Shared and explored through class 
discussions. 

Elective 

The elective builds on tiie concepts introduced in the beginning 
course and the colloquium. Here there is an opportunity to study one 
area in more depthr.but the traditional approach used in graduate 
science prqgrau is avoided. Successful electives encourage students 
to egress their ideas and to challenge the thinking of others in the 
class. Science is no longer perceived as sacrosanct. As the student 
becomes more familiar with fihe language, s/he is less intimidated by 
new ideas. These fresh IdMS become effective tools to mold new 
thinking. 

Our most successful science electiye is "The Character of Physical 
Law," taught by a physicist; The syllidsus is outlined in Table 3. 
Equipped with the ideM from.MALS 511-512, the student is prepared to 
explore these topics^ «/he extends the concept of evolution beyond the 
domain of earth and applies it to an exploration of our universe. 

TABLE 3. Outline for "''The Character of Physical Law" 

1. Origins/ and Nature of Science 

2. The Cpfjiernican .Revolution t Brahe, Bruno,. Kepler and Galileo 

3. The First Edifice of Classical Physics: Newton 

4. The. iSrscm'd' Edifice of Classical Physics: Electrotheznodynamic 

5. The' rjoupllhg of Science and Technology 

6. The Relet ivistic Revolution 

7. The Quantum Evolution 

8. Physical Cqsmblbgy 

9. The Evolution of the Universe 

10. Evolution of the Solar System 

11. The Origin of Life 

12. Epistemology Revisited 
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Individual Project 



t *t !5* course that our liberal studies student takes is an 
indivi^al project »»hich is supervised by a faculty .einber of his choice. 

^"i'd* but they are specific in nature, ife have had two 
stude^its collate an individual project in a science-related area, in 
each case, the subject was triggered by a topic explored within a 
coiioqpiiun. Discussions on the iupbrtance of exercise and diet in the 
•ging cblloquium. resulted in a project entitled "A Study of 
HyperlippRrpteinemia." A survey of the effects of aging on different 
during « review of biological aging sparked interest in 
cell th«ory, and a history buff wrote her project on "Theodore Schwann's 
Classic Contribution , to Cell Biology." 

Suiiary 

Although our liberal studies program is only five years old, we think 
that our attenpts to incorporate a substantial element of science into our 
curriculuB are succesiiful. Table 4 lists that part of our curriculum In 
which thete are wdbstantial science eoivonents. The relatively nail 
iiumber of electives (two out of nineteen) reflects in part the balance of 
offerings froai diverse disciplines in our liberal studies program. It may 
also reflect the reluctance, of the scientist to become involved with 
Interdisciplinary teaching. 

TABLE 4. Science Within an HALS Curriculum 
Introductory Course t. 

Tdeas and Movements the Western World 
TransJiseipIinary C6IIe<!ruia t 
Aging in Modem. America 

Language Acquisition t isiological, Linguistic and Educational 

perspectives 
On Beedeiing. Human 

Beauty^ Truth and Reality t The Aesthetics of Science 

From Speaking Act to Nattiral Word: Comnunication, Language and 
Meaning 
Electives ; 

The Character of Physical Law 

Marine Ecology 
Individual ^Pro j ect i 

A Study of Hyperlipoproteinemia 

Theodore Schwann's Contribution to the Cell Theory 
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A UNIQUE MASTER'S PROGRAM FOR THE NON-TRADITIONAL STUDENT. 



Norm Woodln 

Nazareth College In Kalaaazoo, Michigan,' started In the tradition 
of the omall Roman Catholic college for women, with Its primary role 
being to prepare nuns to teach In Catholic elementary and secondary 
schools. As with mkny colleges of this kind, Nazareth found Itself In a 
social environment that no longer supported this traditional role. In 
the early 1970s, Nazareth became a coeducational college, with a curricu- 
lum dominated by professional programs. The administration of the col- 
lege changed from that of Sisters of a religious order to lay people, 
and the college changed to a more secular, professional-based Institu- 
tion. With the loss of most of Its traditional student body, the col- 
lege sought the non-tradltlonal older student In an effort to bolster 
enrollment. With this goal In mind, a weekend schedule of classes was 
developed and Initiated In 1977 to attract this new class of student. 

The Kalamazoo community. In which Nazareth is located, has a major 
-iinlverslty, a prestigious liberal arts college, plus a community college 
with very comprehensive course offerings. Along with this competition, 
Nazareth College has relatively high tuition fates; these two factors 
forced Nazareth to find a way to meet the needs of these potential non- 
tradltioiial, older students that was* not available at the other institu- 
tions in the area» It was determined that ;a class meeting schedule that 
allowed working, non-traditional students to efficiently use their time, 
plus, enabling them to finish a baccalaureate degree in a reasonable 
number of years, would meet these needs. To accomplish these goals, a 
trl-semester weekend program was designed. 

The* schedule can be described as follows: Each class meets on 
three alternate weekends, meeting on Friday from 6:00 to 10:00 p.m. and 
on Saturday from 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., with an hour for lunch. In a 
total of five weeks, the student finishes a three-credit course. As 
shown in Figure 1, the student has the following options within the 
weekend format: The student can take Course A on Weekends 1, 3, and 5j 
the student can continue with Course B on Weekends 7, 9, and 11; the 
student can add Courses C and/ or D, if desired. 

Semester Weeks 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
ACACACBDB D B D 

Figure 1 . 
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Most students In the program take two weekend courses per semester » 
or 18 hours per year. Combined with transfer credits, life experience 
credit,, and In some semesters, enrolling In an evening course, most 
students finish their baccalaureate degree within two calendar years. 
(The average non-traditional student who enrolls at Narareth has 
approximately 60 credit hours of prior college experience.) With the 
schedule described above, the non-traditional student is able to attend 
class at convenient times, and to graduate within a reasonable time 
frame • 

The non-traditional student population at Nazareth has grown from 
tero in 1977 to over 400 today, and contributes approximately $500,000 
to the annual college budget. 

Within the southwestern Michigan region, there are several commu- 
nity colleges. Nazareth took its Business Administration program to 
these campuses and presented another economical and unique schedule for 
the non- traditional student. The program designed offered courses on 
the community college campus that allowed a two-year community college 
graduate with a business major to finish a Nazareth BBA degree. Aca- 
demic administrators from Nazareth reviewed the business administration 
curriculum at each community college, and designed a lock step program 
for the completion of the four year degree. 

Again, a trl-semester academic year was utilized. During each 
semester three courses were offered, two on weekends and one on a regu- 
lar evening schedule. 
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Figure 2 



A student would be enrolled in Weekend Class A and Evening Class C 
at the same time. When A was complete, the student would start B on 
weekends, still continuing with C In the evenings. Although the student 
will complete nine credit hours per term, he/she will be enrolled in 
only six hours at any one time; A cycle of three different courses each 
semester is followed for seven semesters, and then the cycle begins 
again. 
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Figure 3. 



All course prerequisites have been taken (at the community college) 
before the student begins the Nazareth portion of the program; there*- 
f ore» they can enter at any semester In the cycle. For example^ if a 
student begins at Semester 2» he would take courses and F and 

would finish seven semesters later with courses and C» Under this 

scheme^ students can^ be added to the program at any semester. 

From these programs for non-*tradltlonal studentSt both on and off 
the Nazareth College campus^ the master's program In management evolved* 

Because of the four colleges and the type of Industry In Kalamazoo^ 
the educational level of the population Is relatively high. People who 
are well**e^ucated tend to value education and continue attaining higher 
levels of education. This factor^ plus the popularity of both advanced 
degrees in business and the nonrtradltlonal business programs at 
Nazareth^ led to the planning of a master^s program In management* 

The Master's of Arts In Management Degree Program was designed for 
those people currently In management or supervisory posltionst or for 
those aspiring to these, positions^ In business and Industryt profit or 
not-for-profit orguilzatlons^ public or private institutions^ service or 
production companies^ government agencies^ churches, etc* The primary 
goal of the program is to help/ the degree candidate develop and enhance 
the know^dge» skills, and attitudes heeded to work effectively with 
people In Vrganizatlonal settings* Thus, the program tends to have a 
human relations orientation, rather than the more quantitative orlenta*- 
tlbn common to many MBA programs. The Intended audience for this pro- 
gram Is people with npn-buslhess undergraduate degrees who want back- 
ground in management studies* - — - 

Again, this audience Is the* non-tradltlonal student who normally 
works at a Job from 8:00 to 5:00* Therefore, a class schedule had to be 
designed that would meet the time constraints of the student, and would 
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also protect the academic integrity of graduate education. The class 
meeting schedule evolved from the non*-traditional undergraduate programs 
described earlier* 

Not only did the schedule have to meet the needs of the students 
and enable them to finish the total program in a reasonable length of 
time, but these objectives had to be met within a reasonable financial 
budget. The originally scheduled plan was to offer two different 
courses each semester until all the courses in the program had been 
offered, and then to start the cycle oven The complete cycle would 
take five semesters under the tri-semester plan, or a total of less than 
two calendar years* 



Semester 
1 



Semester 
5 



Semester 
2 



I,J 



Semester 

A 



Semester 

3 



C,D 



E,F 



Figure A* 



Each semester under this plan, one course would be offered in the 
evenings (one night per week), while the other course would be offered 
on five alternate Saturdays, starting the third week of the semester; 
this plan assured that the two courses were not starting and finishing 
at the same time during the term* 

Because of substantial enrollment at the initiation of the program, 
four classes were offered each semester instead of two* Two different 
classes were offered during th«^ evenings, and two classes were offered 
following an alternate Saturday schedule* Now, at some time during the 
five semester cycle, each class is offered once on the evening schedule 
and once on the Saturday schedule, allowing a student to take two 
courses each semester by attending only during evenings, only on 
Saturdays, or a combination of evenings and Saturdays* 
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Figure 5 . 



In this program, the student may enter during any semester and 
follov the cycle through to Its completion. 

The Master^s In Management class meeting schedule evolved from the 
undergraduate weekend and evening, on and off campus, programs for non- 
traditional students* The schedule meets the needs of working, non- 
traditional students, allowing them to attend graduate school and finish 
the program In a reasonable length of time. The program schedule Is 
also financially sound for the offering Institution presenting It. 
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THREE liODELS FOR GRADUATE INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

W. Russell AbeU 



At Drake University we have one interdlu^'.ipilnary degree and two degree 
"structures** which allow for the creation of interdisciplinary programs 
with relative ease. The interdisciplinary degree permits the creation 
^f a program by an individual, while the two degree "structures" provide 
for the creation and the naming of a pn>grai» bv either individuals, 
c^i'ouiis of individuals or by a cro88--<lisciplinary faculty committee* The 
two degree structures evolved from the interdisciplinary degree over a 
period oi: several years. The decree Is the Mascer of General Studies 
fMGS) and the degree structures are the Master of Science, professional 
stdd: emphasis and the Master of Art.^, cultural studies emphasis. The 
term 'iegree ^structure" ±Q used* for professional studies and for cul- 
luial studies, considering that a program aoes not exist until an "area 
of concentration!* is developed and nametJ* 

The Master of General Studies 

This degree has been offered at Drake University since 1977* It has been 
quite successful and since- it was first available over two hundred 3to- 
dents have received MGS. degrees. Duriing any given enrollment period 
20 to 30 MGS students are taking course work in a variety or regularly 
scheduled graduate courses in severs? colleges and departments in the 
University. No new courses have ever been created for the degree nor 
hav^ any faculty been hired especially for the program. A feature r.f 
this d(^gree is that over 1,000 graduate courses throughout the University 
are available to a prospective MGS student provided the individual pre- 
requisites can be met. 

The program Is described in promotional materials as ''available for 
mature and self«*directed students who ate interested in designing a 
graduate progrcm tailored to their own needs or aspirations. A broad 
focus and set of objectives for a program and a sequence of courses ate 
developed by che student with the assistance of advisors from departments 
in which significant amounts of the proposed course work are to be 
taken.** There is a precise sequence of steps which need to be taken bv 
an applicant which necessitates a visit to the campus « The seeps are: 

1. A meeting is arranged with the graduate office by the student 
and the specific goals of the student are discussed at this 
meeting. If It appears that these goals could be met by an 

W. Russell Abell, Interim Cean 
School of Graduate Studies 
Drake University 
Des Moines, lA 50311 



existing degree program, the student is placed ii.to contact with 
the advisor to that program. When it is determineu that an MGS 
program is appropriate the student completes an application form 
and transcripts are requested, (it is dvtring this initial meet- 
ing in the graduate office that certain concepts of the MGS de- 
gree arie discussed. The student is advised that J^: is not a 
"career entry" type of program - rather, it is built upon an 
undergraduate specialization which, may not have sufficient 
breadth for the student *s present occupational or interest area. 
Another important item is that in view of the fact that the stu- 
dent, by designing what may be a unique , program, must exercise 
more responsibility for the program such as writing and clarify- 
ing objectives, explaining these objectives to advisors, and 
very importantly must do considerably more "leg work" than would 
ai student enrolling in a regular departmental program where ob- 
jectives are established and courses are prescribed.) 

2. A "Statement of Intent" is prepared and forwarded to the graduate 
office; The statement presents a rationale for the proposed pro- 
gram and also includes something about the applicant's previous 
experiences and present expectations* 

3. A tentative list of possible courses for tb^ total program is 
prepared by examining course offerings in the three departments 
in which courses will be taken* The Graduate Catalog, the Col- 
lege of Continuing Education's schedule, and the Registrar's 
class schedules for the current term are helpful in preparing 
the list. 

4* The- list is forwarded to the Graduate Office and after tempo- 
rary advisors are designated, the student schedules a meeting 
with the advisor and the feasibility of the proposed program is 
discussed. 

5. After all this has been done, the file is sent to the advisors 
for an admissions recommendation* 

6. If the evaluation is positive, an acceptance letter is sent to 
the student and the student follows the same steps and proce^ 
dures as do all other admitted graduate students. The single 
exception being that questions for the comprehensive examina- 
tion are contributed by both advisors, one agreeing to admin- 
ister the examination along with students in the regular pro- 
grame 

Although the program makes considerable derjinds on the time of the 
graduate administrat;ors, it is time well^spent. Some very interesting 
perspectives oh the range of graduate program offerings and their rela- 
tive attractiveness to non- traditional students have emerged as a result 
of the initial interviews with prospective MGS students. Some of these 
observations include: 

1. The "workplace" is constantly changing - new or different de- 
mands are being placed upon people which requires additional 



knowledge and skills to that which their previous higher educa~ 
tlon experience provided. 



2. A masters degree Is .becoming more Important In many areas In 
which a bachelors degree once was accepted as the terminal 
degree* 



3. In many employment sectors the emerging educational needs are 
more o£ an Interdisciplinary nature than previously required. 

4. As costs Increase, students are becoming more "choosey" about 
the courses which they are required to take and to pay for. 

5. There Is a large number o£ students who are not interested in 
pursuing their education to the Ph.D* level but who £eel a need 
£or a. degree at the masters level tailored more to their per«- 
celved needs than to the requirements o£ an even higher degree. 

The perceptions gained £rom the contacts with the MGS students became 
very important when about £our years ago a group o£ concerned faculty , 
members asked thevGraduate 0££ice to chair an open meeting to discuss the 
future o£ graduate education at bur Institution. Several motives led to 
Che rf(()uest. Faculty In several traditional areas, concerned about the 
declluing enrollment in their disciplined, felt that they had much to 
offer, and believed, that, there were many people who needed what they had 
to offer, ttiiny faculty escpressed :fru8tration because in the institution 
they could not seem to find an administrator who would listen to their 
concerns or suggest a way of handling their recommendations. 

The result of this .meeting and subsequent meetings with individual pro«- 
fessors, dejpartment chairpersons, deans and others and Innumerable other 
forms of commimcatibn resulted Xn the conception and the design and sub- 
quent approval of a modification of the Master of Science degree. 

The Master of Science, Professional Studies Emphasis 

As was implied above, the Professional Studies variation of the Master of 
Science degree is a "spin-off" of the Master of General Studies « With 
only a few exceptions, students who have designed an MGS program are 
part-time stiidehts, employed full-tfme in a business or professional set- 
ting. For these students, the title of tha degree gave no indication of 
its academic focus, and for many, when examining the courses a focus 
was quite easily indent if lable. Over the years many students had ex- 
pressed a wish that there were a way of designating the area of their 
study on' a transcript. As mentioned previously, faculty had expressed 
the observation that were there some mechanism for accommodating them, 
they could develop programs tailored to the needs of specific prof esslon- 
al or occupational areas. It was observed by faculty that^ typically, 
when after cpnslderable study a need for a new degree program is identi- 
fied and it, appears to be cost-effective, sometimes possibly even years 
later (with persistence), the program might be approved, perhaps a de- 
partment created, and additional staff recruited. 

The professional studies emphasis permits the construction of carefully 
designed programs, using existing courses, present faculty, and existing 
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courses, present faculty, and existing facilities. It allows for the 
creation of interdisciplinary programs for individuals or groups with 
relative ease. The approval process at our institution involves chairs 
of departments whose courses constitute the bulk of a proposed program 
and their respective deans. As noted earlier the degree is referred to 
as a "structure*' rather than a program simply because a program does not 
exist until, an "area of concentration" is developed. (The title of this 
area of concentration is posted on the student's transcript.) Although 
the concept is relatively simple, it is not that easy to explain. Students 
are quicker to grasp the concept than are many faculty who are burdened 
with the typical, major-department--department chair locus for a degree. 

A promotional brochure was designed which "invited" participation in the 
design of programs. The section sub-headed, "Program Development" 
stated: 

"The Master of Science, professional studies structure permits the 
creation of multidisciplinary "areas of concentration" and allows 
for the selection of a name for an area of concentration which 
reflects its professional context. It requires an advisory com- 
mittee of faculty who share ^ common interest in an area irrespec- 
tive of their departments or college. This faculty develops an 
area of concentration, establishes with aid of the petitioner(s) 
a set of attainable objectives, advises studehus, monitors their 
progress, and prepares and administers a final comprehensive exam- 
ination.- The degree structure provides a mechanism whereby indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals may request r.hat the University 
explore with them the possibility of a program emphasis suited to 
their professional needs." 

The approval process h "area of concentration" is outlined on an 

Approval Form, which p the space for listing all of the courses 

and has places for the itures of the appropriate departmental chairs 
and the deans. The approval form must be accompanied by an explanation 
of the program, its objectives and a description of the target audience. 

The first description of the Professional Studies emphasis appeared in the 
1985-86 Graduate Catalog published in September of 19.84. Although bro- 
chures have been printed they have not been distributed other than at a 
few meetings. Despite the absence of any large scale promotion efforts, 
one area of concentration^ was approved during the 1984 fall semester, 
another in. the 1985 spring semester, a third is penait^g approval and a 
fourth has been conceptualized. In addition,' two individual programs 
were approved: and of these two, one student graduated this May. Several 
students have been accepted into the first two areas of concentration and 
more applications are being processed. The Graduate Office with the 
encouragraeht of the Academic Vice Presid^^nt and the various college 
deans, has served and will continue to serve as a catalyst in developing 
areas, of concentration as time permits. It is anticipated that once the 
degree concept has become better established and understood, the College 
for Continuing Education will become fche major source of recommendations 
for additional areas of concentration. 

As discussions with' faculty and with students regarding the development 
possibilities of various concentrations progressed, it soon became 
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apparent that with £ew exceptions, professional studies would largely 
Involve departments with the Colleges of Education, Business Administra- 
tion, Journalism and Mass Communication, cross-listed courses from the 
College of Pharmacy, and courses from a few departments In the College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences. It also became quite apparent that those 
academic areas generally considered as Humanities as well as those In the 
College of Fine Arts would not be Involved. 

In recent years our State has become Involved with several other countries 
through slster^state and slster-clty agreements. Is studying a possible 
World Trade Center, and has established offices In several countries with 
the purpose of developing new markets for Its agricultural products. As 
a result, there Is considerable interest in the study of other countries, 
most especially Asian. 

The Professional Studies emphasis provided a model for a second degrea 
structure which could capitalize on this renewed or new Interest. In 
other coun^trles and' at the same time make better use of certain under- 
utilized resources of the University. The result of this was the con- 
ceptualization of the Haster of Arts, Cultural Studies emphasis. Apart 
from the above interests which could be served by such a degree, many 
Individuals who share an xmrequlted love for knowledge might also be 
served. Witness to this is the, meaiory of the Great Books phenomenon 
when such clubs aboundied in cities across the country. More often than 
not members of these clubs Included successful business people, doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, and so on, whose quest for additional knowledge was 
not motivated by economic necessity. 

The Master of Science, Cultural Studies Emphasis 

The degree structure as conceptualized permits the development of areas 
of concentration around countries or geographic regions such as American, 
French, British, Asian, European, Latin America, and so on. Areas of 
Concentration Mn also be developed around epochs, such 4u the Nineteenth 
Century, o^ fields of study such as Comparative Literature, or even pos- 
sibly Liberal Studies. The development of an area of concentration fol- 
lows exactly the same pattern as is used for Professional Studies. In 
both Instances a Propo il ^Form requires a title for the area of concen- 
tration, a description of the program and its target audience, the names 
and departments of members of the advisory committee, a list of the re- 
quired courses, and any atpeclal entry requirements. Alao, in both in- 
stances, signatures of the cha^irs of departments (usually 2-3) and their 
deans are required. 

It is interesting to note that among the over 1,000 courses available 
for graduate credit in fifty-four academic areas at our institution, 
approximately five hundred can be described as relating to cultural 
areas. 

Summary 

Whether the three degree areas can serve as models for other institutions 
would probably depend upon a number of factors. The MGS degree is not 
unique to piir ;lnstltutlon and the Professional Studies and Cultural 
Studies formats may have equivalents elsewhere. Ours is an urban campus 
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and the preponrterence of our graduate course offerings may be taken in 
late afternoon or evening. Some institutions may not have such class 
schedules. Obviously a reasonable mixture of liberal arts ana profes- 
sional courses is essential to the development of areas of concentration 
in Professional -Studies. Perhaps of greatest importance to an institu- 
tion would be the willingness, of faculty to take initiatives and to some 
extent the spirit of cooperation on the campus. 

An obvious and valid criticism is that putting together a hodgepodge of 
courses and attaching a 'name does not necessarily constitute a program. 
Although this criticism of certain graduate programs in higher education 
is not unheard of, these three are especially vulnerable^ Perhaps for 
some a capstone course such as a seminar might be necessary to bridge 
the two or three disciplines. (Often a field experience in the form of 
a practicum or internship serves this purpose ♦) Most important however 
are the clarity of the objectives for the concentration, the care given 
to the selection of courses, and finally, the support given to the student 
by the advisory committee. 

i 

\ 
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LESSONS LEARNED THE HARD WAY: 
Reflections on Developing a Successful Non-Traditional, In- 
terdisciplinary Program in a Highly Traditional Institution 

Dr. Theodore Belsky 



Planning for American International Collegers Reach Program 
began four years ago. Implementation is but two years old. 

As presently constituted, this non-traditional program, for 
non-traditional students in a non-traditional format, has 
taken on a dynamic structure quite alien to its eai^ly con- 
ceptualization. 

Originally, the goal was to provide remedial instruction 
to adult students unqualified by either lack of credentials 
and/or proper training for college instruction. Some simply 
had not completed high school, while others with high school 
credentials were clearly inadequately prepared to pursue a 
college degree. 

In effect, the initial program paralleled many adult 
education classes offered elsewhere. It differed only in 
guaranteeing those- who successfully completed the pre- 
liminary instruction with entry into the college segment 
designed specifically for them. 

In spite of careful planning and community involvement this 
early effort was unsuccessful. There were two basic reasons 
for this failure. Firstly, our president was reluctant to 
expend a major effort providing instruction freely available 
in the public schools. Secondly, the long term educational 
commitment required of those early participants, convinced 
all of that group not to continue their education on the 
college level. All of the original nine students dropped 
out of the program. 

On the surface there was precious little left of our "Reach" 
program. We lacked both students and institutional mandate. 
Nevertheless, on reflection we found that there was a usable 
core upon which we could build a revitalized program. 
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That core included: 

a. a decision to implenient an explicitly career 
oriented, .college level, certificate program 
incorporating both traditional college course 
material and vocational skills training. 

b. a commitment to adapt our proprram to the needs 
of the non-traditional population we sought to 
serve, including a willingness to utilize a 
non-traditional format • • 

c. a creative, interdisciplinary curriculum, care- 
fully selected to utilize the special sx^rengths 
of the college faculty, focused on providing 
our students skills rather than credits. Al- 
though students earn twelve college credits if 
they successfully complete the core instruction, 
the material is not parcelled out in the tra- 
ditional three credit unit format, 

d. a decision 'to utilize a weekend format go that 
even full-time working parents would find it 
possible to. participate in a concentrated and 
demanding educational experience. 

The problem became how to implement a program utilizing the 
format we had devised. Especially, since American Inter- 
national College is a private, non-profit institution, we 
had to find a way to generate a paying clientele to take 
advantage of our novel program. 

After several false starts, we now serve two distinct groups, 
A week-end section made up of full time employed students, 
largely supported by their employer's tuition reimbursement 
programs. And a week day program for Pell Grant recipients, 
especially APDC mothers. Because this latter group receive 
additional money from both state and college sources the 
total cost of their participation (including a small sum 
for personal expenses) is paid in full. 

Contrary to what one would expect, this adhoc, evolutionary 
process has produced a remarkable effective, internally 
consistent educational experience for our students. 

It is interesting "to reflect on the reasons whv this is so. 
Why, in the face of all that has been written about good 
Innovative practice, did our ad hoc response to solving 
problems as they arose prove successful? 
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On one level It Is possible to argue that the program suc- 
ceeded because it was the right program at the right time. 
During a period when the U.S. economy needed to retrain 
workers for new employment we effectively combined tra- 
ditional course, material with vocational skill training. 

As Important, the "Reach" structure offered non-traditional 
students a reasonable time frame within which to measure 
their accomplishments. 

All students begin with a fifteen week, twelve csr-edit, core 
curriculum designed to provide students with three basic 
skills: 

1. an ability to articulate one's thoughts 
clearly and succinctly. 

2. development of successful patterns of 
personal behavior, including personal 
planning skills. 

3. an ability to quantify Information and 
understand the process of making valid 
statistical inferences. 

Participants then receive a minimum of 100 hours training in 
skills related to their personal career goals. Specialty 

skill instruction may be completed in any of three ways 

or in any combination of the three alternatives. These are: 

1. courses taken at AIC or other area colleges. 

2. workshops conducted by private business firms 
or area service agencies. 

3. supervised internship in the vocational area 
one seeks to enter. 

One can expect to complete the certificate part of the pro- 
gram in less than one year. All of the core courses and 
some of the skill training may be applied toward college 

Of the approximately 100 students who have participated so 
far slightly under 80% have completed the certificate pro- 
gram within one year. Approximately 50% continue on in our 
regular college degree programs. 
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I believe, however, there is another and equally important 
level of factors which contribute to the health of the 
project. Ad hoc decisions in and of themselves do not 
contribute to the internal cohesiveness and ongoing con- 
tinuity that all dynamic programs require. These are 
provided by one's philosophical orientation. 

A fundamental tenet of the Reach program is that student 
participation in the program should help them lead socially 
useful lives. In the words of John Goodlad, that they 
should live "so as not tO' sin against themselves or their 
fellow 'man." In order for them to make a contribution to 
society they must learn to manipulate their social and 
physical environirient as well as be manipulated by it. For 
most non-traditional students this is a new way Qf viewing 
the function of education. 

"Reach", then, is structured to meet the needs of non-tra- 
ditional students, many of whom are seeking to break a 
pattern of economic, dependency and hence limited life 
alternatives. Because they lack financial and ~ other re- 
sources, frustration and discouragement are dominant 
factors in their lives. 

The Reach Program offers this group a concentrated educa- 
tional experience that will make each student, not only 
able to process Information more effectively, but to make 
the student more productive on the Job, in their social 
interactions and even at home. 

The "core" curriculum is highly concentrated in order to 
make the students acutely aware of new skills and infor- 
mation obtained that were hot part of their repertoire when 
they first Joined the program. 

And this awareness adds immeasurably to their self con- 
fidence. In addition, most now realize they are more em- 
ployable or more promotable than before they Joined the 
program. For them, completion of the program is a 
satisfying and rewarding experience because it reallv is 
a significant achievement. 
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INTERDISCIPLINARY' HOMANITIES FOR ADOLT LEARNERS AT URSULINE COLLEGE 



Sister Janet Moore 

Origin and Nature of the Program 

ITrsuli^e College I3 a small Catholic liberal arba Institution 
located in an e&stera suburb of Cleveland, Ohio. Pounded in I871 by 
the Ursulirie Nims, it vas the first, women's college chartered in the 
state. Today the college maintains its eoiphasis on the education of 
women althou^ it also accepts men students. It grants a BA and BSN 
and has a limited riumbw of two-year and' griduate- programs. The profile 
of its 1500-pius. student population reflects ^considerable diversity in 
religion t race, economic level, and age. Last year of the students 
were over the age of 22* This statistic is vitally important 
becaxise th„e cpllega is located in the Midwest lAere. the demographic 
pxrojection for traditional age. students is considerably more glum than 
the natlohal.;prbjectioh* Uxis -being the case, during the past I5 years 
the^ college has tsk^^ a number of steps to meet the needs of its grow«* 
ing adult student pc^nilation. ^There is an administrative vaxii 
specif ically for adult students'; rn external learning program for 
those who wish tOt complete their degree largely through- independent 
study; a BSN-prbgram adapted to the needs of those who are already 
registered. nurses; flexible scheduling options; and an interdisciplinary 
program- especially designed for adult leiaiz^ers. 

The concept of such a program restricted to adults was originally 
generated/^Aen two facialty and one administrator attended a I978 AAC- 
NEH conference oh »*Critical Issues^ in the Humanities. These first 
stirrings were further refined the following year with the able 
assistance of an NEH consultant , Slater Ruth Dowd of the School of 
New Resources, College of New Rochelle, New Yoxlc. Within the next 
year and a half the Humanities f acul*^ designed three six-credit 
interdisciplinary courses and piloted them with the aid of 
a generouis, NEH grant. ITrsulihe then made a commitment to this 
interdisciplinary program by requiring of all its adult students 
at least one of these six-credit coxiraes. 

The content of each of the interdiijclplinary offerings provides 
an introduction to the liberal arts and reflects the iinportance of a 
liberal education based on integrated humanistic beliefs. The specific 
objectives of each course flow from the goals of the interdisciplinary 
program and harmonize with the philosophy and mission of the college. 

Sister Janet Moore 

Coordinator of Interdisciplinary Studies 
Urstiline College 
2530 Lander Road 
Pepper Pike, Ohio 44124 



The first co\ar8e, Humanities ; Focus on Life , deals with the 
rolatiqnnhip betvfeen ejqperience and education. It is designed 
especially for adults- nho -have been away from school for some time 
anc3/or who have- a weak academic backgrovind. It assists students to 
make the transition frqn the world of work to the world of academe 
by helping them to recognize the educational value of their life 
experiences; to Integrate past learoing with current learning; to 
identify' their own goals as learners; and to master reading, writing, 
and discussion skills.* 

The second course. Science and the- Human Condition , addresses 
the Impact of scientific^ and technological developments on contemporary 
life and. value systems. The primary purposes of this course are to 
facilitate the adult, learners' efforts to come to grips with science; 
to develop: their ability the inipact of science on contem- 

porary life for 'both the'>j?er8on and society; and to communicate their 
comprehension and evaluation of scientific processes in oral and 
written forms. 

The third course, . Humanities throurti the Arts, e:q?lores. the 
arts^ as objects of aesthetic appreciation and as reflections of human 
values. The-natxir'e ot the study .is both theoretical and experiential, 
directly involving the " students processes- bf perception, 

creation, appreciaLtiorij criticism, and integration. Art fonns are 
conpared viith one another and related to their larger cultiiral and 
hiamanistic context. Written ahd oral comrnunicatLon skills are stressed. 

Aithougih-the content of the three courses differs, they share 
common chairacteristics. All .provide an interdisciplinary introduction 
to the himnitles and, therefore, are in keeping with those current 
trends in hi^er education which undersc6f*e the interdisciplinary 
nature of learning. As- such, they provide a solid introduction or 
reintroduction to the concept of liberal arts* as life arts. 

AH three coxaraes also take into consideration the unique learning 
style of adult students. The methodology employed grows out of the 
assumption that adult leaimers returning to college are wary consumers 
who demand subaftim return for each educatioxial dollar* spent. 
They are pragmatic- learners yiSio expect to find relevance in what 
they are lean^^ On the one hand^ they are assertive and quick to 
challeiige;. on the other they ;siruggle with high levels of 

aiixiety about their Wc^^^ They want instructors to spell 

out for' them exactly iiteat is e35)ecte<l; .yet they also wiant to participate 
actively in decisions^ affectliig their iea«ilng. They have a natural 
penchant for inte^atim of knowledge and,, given encouragement and 
direction, can b^Id oii/bheir .b life experiences to make their 
own leimiing mea^^ Tbey also are highly motivated and take 
resportsibility .for their own education, contributirig actively to the 
education bf their peer? once an informal coonunity of learners has 
been established. All/three opurses take thes^ factors into consider* 
ation. They are; designed' to allay the ffrars of the timid, strengthen 
the skills of the^^rusty, draw on thewmlth of life e3q?erience present, 
arui capitalize on matiu^e* students' ability to su^qport one another by 
giving and* takings criticism which is* both concerned and constructive. 
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An additional factor the. three Interdiadpllnazy courses have In 
cotnmon is that they are team-taught by a pair of instructors from 
different disciplines* The pair woxfe closely .with each other and with 
the students to create an active group learning environment in which 
instructors and stixdents find mutual support, challenge, and profit* 

The Challenges ' of the- Program 

After its pilot phase, the interdisciplinary program became a 
part of the core currlculimi of Urstiline College* * The institution of a 
six«*credit requirement has entailed several challenges* None of these 
obstacles, has been ^nsxmnountable, but all have demanded time, a 
degree of negotiation and coznpromise, and a sizeable dose of patience 
and tact« 

The first challenge is the annual appeal to the Budget Comcnittee* 
No matter l^':siQ)poz^^ administrators may be on acadmic grounds, 
financial f easibili^ is still the proverbial bottom line in 
securing, ongoing approval for any program* At Ursuline the instructors 
who have 'become involved in interdiscipliiiary stxidies are all 

full time faculty e^qperienced', innovative, and well respected by 
students aiid colleagues* T)> the^ extent that their teaching, load is 
shifted ta ihterdiscipl^iiarjv st^ they must be r^laced in their 
own discipliiie8,, a^ stiffly budgetary ramifications* 

A second budget--r,elat^ size* Given the methodology 

employed' tpd the .extinuiiye m conponent of each course, the 
facility consider ah ideal class number to be 20 to 25* The Budget 
Cosonittee^ ceiling considerably higher*. Closdy 

related' to this issue^ is the deteminatiph of facxil'^y salary in a 
team^taufilht situation* All three of these issues hi^ve been the subject 
of coMiderable negotiation with the following conqpr^nises being 
mutually accepted: ' the institution does pay to replace interdisciplinazy 
ihstructors in their own disciplines; class enrollment ceilings are set 
at 35, not 25i and each meniber of the team receives three of the six 
credits toward, his or her teaching load* 

In addition to financial considerations, a second set of challenges 
exists for the faculty.! both those who teach the interdisciplinary 
courses and. those who do not. The instructori themselves, besides 
invest j[jig;the time, and energy needed for any six-credit coxarse, face 
the additional challenge of going beyond their comfortable disciplinary 
lev.^1* The course preparation, of nepessity, must be broad* Additional 
long hoturs znw^i be: spent scaring findings with one's ^partner and 
devising, learii^ student involvement* 

Encoiir^^ii^;; the ^^r^ M^/k^r initiative requires a great 

deal of; pluudi^ flexibility* Dynamic adaptability does not 

occur through spontaneous .generation* One requisite for this methodology 
is consistently c^Cfn.cpmnu^ between the Instructors* In ozxler 

to be effeptiye as; a team, .they must plan together, process together, 
axid eyaiiiaW together on an ongoing basis* 

The challenges facing; the faculty are not involved in the 
interdiscipliiiary^ program occasionally Include being asked to fill 
the void left in the department when a colleague leaves to teach Inter- 
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disciplinary studies* For a few faculty members the difficulty lies 
in coming to terms with the fact that a six-credit slice has been 
taken put of the elective pie and their course enrollment possibly 
coiiid be unfavorably affected* Lastly, some teachers of a more tradi- 
tional disposition have tO' deal with adult students who in inter- 
disciplinary studies have become .accxxstomed to taking responsibility 
for their own education and to asserting their initiative* Having 
e:qperienced vital group interaction, these students are reluctant to 
enrpll in cptxrses- in which the lecture method is employed primarily 
and in which maximum student participatipn is not emphasized* 

Lastly, the adult students themselves face challenges* When they 
first x!eturn to college, they are understandably reluctant to register 
for any coxxrse hot -directly related to their career aspir^ations * 
Frequently they do not appreciate the value of an integrated approach 
nor do they see any need for a six-credit coxirse* These objections 
are overcome, however, by the influence and ingenuity of their 
academic advisors assisted by that amorphous but effective medium of 
"the grapevine *•♦ When satisfied students communicate that the content 
of the courses is worthwhile and that the process does indeed reqtiire 
a six-credit commitment, then much of the students* unwillingness is 
dissipated* 

Conclusion 

When last May the interdisciplinary faculty con?)leted its third 
year of the adult program, they were both exhausted and stimulated,, 
encouraged by their successes and, already planning ways to improve, 
proud of ' t^eir students and^ hw glowing course evaluations* 

In a recent questioimaire sent, tp^ all students and^ graduates who had 
taken one or more of these .courses during tiie past three years, over 
80^ indicated that they would recommend Ursuline College to axiy adult 
considering coming back to school primarily because of its interdisci- 
plinary offerings* The fledgling program has proved it can fly* 
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A SALESMAN IS AN IT: 
BRIDGING THE INTERDISCIPLINARY GAP 

Albert J. Solomon 



"a salesman is an It that stinks Excuse 
Me" 

Introduction 

e.e. cummings' vitriolic verse is too often an unspoken (perhaps 
unconscious; epigram for teachers of the liberal arts. It has been 
trendy to attack those who are concerned with the "real" world. But 
for the liberal arts to have a meaningful impact on that ever-growing 
number of non-liberal arts students, we (as teachers of the humanities) 
must reassess the manner in which we present the professional person 
as a metaphor. 

A History of the Metaphor 

The businessman has been a convenient literary whipping-boy fc" genera- 
tions, despite the fact that many American writers— Wallace Stevens 
and W. C. Williams, to name but two— were themselves professionals. It 
will help us to explore in some depth the metaphor of the businessman to 
understand what we say to our students about those in the real world. 

Though Howel 1*3 The Rise of Silas Lapham (1885) is often identified as 
the first American business rovel, there is ample evidence that an anti- 
capitalistic strain existed In America from Puritan time-S. Social critics 
like Max Weber who identified capitalism with Puritanism have been shown 
to be wrong in their conclusions, for the Puritan Fathers did condemn 
those who sought wealth for its own sake. 

Even seventeenth and eighteenth century notables like Sewall and 
Franklin, often c> ted as archetypical businessmen, have been incorrectly 
categorized. They believed in acquisition, but only as a means to free 
the individual to develop himself. 

The nineteenth century saw the development of two negative literary 
types: the Yankee Peddler and the Confidence Man. The Peddler was 
the fast talking entrepreneur, the traveling salesman, who appeared 
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as late as the 1950s as the "ugly American/' He was a slicker, a small- 
time operator, and while he had some dishonest traits, his victims tended 
to be greedy souls, who got taken because of their greed. The Con Man, 
on the other hand, was a more malicious figure, intent on acquisition for 
its own sake and at the expense of anyone who got in his way. 

Concurrent with the development of these two types was the development 
of an attitude which persists into our own day: the businessman was a 
crass materialist with no sense of art and culture, who was inherently 
at odds with the artist. This was a popular refrain with all American 
Romantics, especially Hawthorne and Melville. Even Whitman, the great 
egalitarian, only grudingly accepted businessmen into his catalog of 
Americans. And by the end of the century Henry James had made the theme 
of crass materialism a focal point of his fiction. 

The turbulent post-Civil War era was a fertile ground for anti-business 
sentiment. Economic abuses fed the popular imagination with negative 
images of the businessman and explains the success of muckraking novelists 
like Upton Sinclair and Frank Norris. Even less strident writers like 
Dreiser and E. A. Robinson zeroed in on business corruption. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the early decades of the twentieth century 
also saw the growth of proletarian literature with its attacks, on capital- 
ism and its encomiums on socialism and communism. Other writers like 
Mencken, Sinclair Lewis, and Sherwood Anderson returned to the Romantic 
notion of the distance between the artist and the businessman, but 
concentrated on satirizing the small-mindedness of the middle class. 

But time marches on. And as American writers became disillusioned 
with Marxism in the 1930s and as confidence in the economic system grew 
in the 1940s, attitudes toward the businessman began to shift somewhat. 
Writers began to distinguish between the individual businessman and the 
corporate businessman, to the detriment of the corporate system. Contem- 
porary writers still see problems with business but are more willing to 
explore all of the elements that impact on a person in the "reaV world. 
And, believe it or not, some writers today can find some redeeming social 
value in the businessperson. 

The Journey— A Projective Test 

A metaphor is only as dead as we allow it to be. Therapists and counselors 
frequently employ interactive techniques— such as projective testing— in 
which a subject is asked to provide imagery, or metaphors, for given situa- 
tions; these in turn provide clues which can be used to interpret hidden 
conflicts. We will take a journey, in the form of an unscientific test, 
to show how literature has addressed many of the problems faced in every- 
day life.. Hopefully, this will help reinforce the idea that literature 
and life can be an interactive experience. 

"They" Do Jt 

Skim through a year's back issues of Training ^ Training and Development 
Journal- , or The Personnel and Guidance Journal , or through an annual 
Handbook for Group Facilitators^ Don't be surprised to find references 
to drama (complete with acts} as a training tool, the four humours as 
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behavior models, or poetry reading and writing as vehicles of self- 
revelation and revelation of job dissatisfaction* The Federal Executive 
Institute has used drama— including Ibsen's Enemy of the People and 
Anouilh's Becket—as case studies for the training of top career managers. 
A training, corporation uses the film Twelve O'XIock High to teach 
"Situational Leadership." Twelve Angry Men Is frequently used in t-ses- 
sions. The case study (and what is a case study by a narrative fonn?) 
has become an accepted educational technique. The conclusion? Trainers 
and counselors have been quick to adapt literature or literary modes to 
their needs* 

It is not uncommon for national business periodicals like Fortune , 
Business Week , Industry Week , or The Harvard Business Review to publish 
broad analyses of the image of the businessman in literature, yet humanist 
publications tend to print only narrow (and usually negative) studies on 
the same ^opic. Industry Week has listed over 140 classic works, "an 
executive's guide to insights 'from the past," yet I woMld guess that few 
humanistis could list the names of more than five business theorists— if 
that many. 

Clearly the business world sees the value (if only utilitarian) of the 
humanities. Our task is to try to get the academic world to recognize 
this same value and to try to use it to their advantage, and ultimately 
to the students' . 

A htodest Proposal 

Change the thinking of the humanities faculty with regard to business-- 
that's the simplest way to solve the dilemma. But it's also probably 
easier to eliminate the national debt in one year. So what can be done? 

The first step is an awareness program. Begin with small groups of 
concerned faculty, or even individual faculty if necessary. Convince 
them of the importance of their role in training future businesspersons/ 
professionals in a humanistic mode. No small task. 

Appeal to their own self-interest. Point out how their value can be 
enhanced if they become more actively involved in "real world" problems. 
(Translation: they might be able to earn more money.) A recent feature 
in The Chronicle , for example, details the growing role of Maine educators 
as court mediators. 

Lastly, and perhaps most simply, begin to establish a series of department 
al or interdisciplinary courses on the professions. Start with one course 
on the businessman in literature, using one humanities faculty member 
or one business faculty member, or both working together. The biblio- 
graphy on such a course is extensive (over 1000 items). Next establish 
courses on other professions: law (Dickens is a natural), medicine 
(Chekhov, W. C. Williams), and science/technology. Humanities faculty 
can be drawn from language, literature, history, philosophy. Enthusiasm 
can become contagious; you may find people coming to you with ideas. 

Is this an easy task? Hell, no, but after all this is a modest proposal. 
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THE MULTINATIONAL CORPORATION: 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE TRAINING FOR IMPROVED COMMUNICATION 



by Dr. Henri Sue Bynum 



Significant changes in the state of the world economy have produced 
an ever-increasing number of multinational corporations. Faced with the 
urgent need to communicate within the corporate structure and among their 
clients, these multinational companies have accepted English as the medium 
of information exchange. As a result, these corporations are seeking 
English language training- for their employees. 

Colleges and universities across the nation have recognized the need 
for the development of non-traditional programs of language instruction. 
Forced to compete with the private sector, these institutions have begun 
to develop English for Specific Purposes programs which are decidedly 
different from the old "tried and true" conjugation, translation, structure 
drill methods of language teaching. 

In fact the development and implementation of training programs for 
multi-national corporations may be the most non-traditional of all. Per- 
haps my point can be illustrated best by a description of an English for 
Science and Technology program provided by the University of South Alabama. 

The negotiations lasted a little over two months, but at last the con- 
tract was signed and countersigned. The contract specified that we were to 
prepare forty Saudi Arabian nationals for the additional training they would 
receive in Petrochemical Plant Operation. Our task, then, would be to develop 
in the trainees a degree of fluency in English, a fluency which would allow 
them to learn the scientific and technological terminology and practices of 
the industry as well as the day to day language of interaction among super- 
visor and workers. 

As we prepared to fulfill our obligation we discovered a number of 
anomolies which seemed almost insurmountable • Every curriculum designer 
must, at the outset, take into account three variables: 1) input, the 
degree of skill and or prior learning of the students; 2) skills or body 
of knowledge to be learned, and 3) expected outcomes or levels of appro- 
priate* achievement. When the student population i*? different culturally, 
a fourth variable, cultural orientation, must be included in the process. 
In order to accommodate the four variables, we determined that a needs 
assessment was in order. 

Given the limited time we were alloted, such an assessment had to be 
abbreviated to the extent that we cannot truthfully report that an assess- 
ment was made. We were given only bits and pieces of information, much of 
which later proved false or at best overstated. For example we were told 
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that the trainees would all be high school graduates approximately 17 to 35 
years of age* Each of the trainees had been tested prior to acceptance in 
the program and had received an acceptable score. The test administered was 
not named nor was a synopsis of its contents, validity, or reliability 
presented. 

As a result of the information received, we expected a group of forty 
young men who were literate and who had been selected on the basis of a 
test. Our questions concerning previous study of English as a Second 
Language yielded a qualified yes:. We asked if the trainees could write in 
script and received the same evasive answer. Finally we wanted to know 
about previous work experience and were told that those records along with 
health records were unavailable. 

Our next task was to discover the skill level which was needed for the 
subsequent study. Given the unknown level of achievement in English of the 
trainees we determined that a relatively standard four levels of study must 
be designed; The four levels would range from beginning, which presupposed 
no knowledge of English, through an advanced level which would be preparatory 
to the subsequent technological study. Each level would have a term of 
three months dividing the contracted year of study. 

Our attempt to visit the subsequent training site was frustrated. In 
place of a visit which would allow us to assess the degree of linguistic 
sophistication required, we were given vocabulary lists and training manuals. 
Armed with these we designed technical vocabulary syllabi on the four pre- 
viously described levels of study. We found that these syllabi must include 
names of hand tools, various gauges, processes, and operation terms. One 
piece of information we did manage to get was that both British and American 
terminology must be included. General vocabulary was to be taught in a 
separate class. 

It was determined that an integrative skills concept would be used. 
Although the four skills of reading, writing, listening, and speaking 
would be practiced separately, some mechanism for integration must be 
devised. This, we reasoned, could be done in the vocabulary study facet 
of the curriculum. Grammar was to be taught using a straight forward 
drill practice approach and a standard text chosen by the contractor; 
composition would take the form of sentence to paragraph to report writing 
reflecting the future writing needs of trainees. 

Instruction in handwriting was included for those who might be pro- 
ficient. Listening and speaking, top, would focus on description and com- 
prehension^ of directions and commands. Also included was conversational 
English which might be encountered in a factory or other industrial work- 
place. We included less precise speech which featured reductions and argot 
common to workers* Finally, we determined that even coarse language should 
be. .presented. 

This final curriculum included: structure, reading, listening/speaking, 
writing, technical vocabulary, and general vocabulary. Trainees would 
attend class six hours per day five days per week. 
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The evaluation of trainee progress was based on performance in the 
various classes. Promotion from one level to the next was determined by 
the achieyeoent of an average of 80 at the direction of the contractor* 
Unsuccessful trainees would repeat the given level until the 80 mark was 
achieved. Although we would administer our own test, we were told that 
from time to time contractor supervisors would administer their own tests 
to the trainees. Although wc were given a general idea of the contents of 
the tests, we were not allowed to ^preview them. Our task, then, was to 
prepare'. the students as best we could knowing that a trainee might be 
whisked away at, any time and placed in subsequent training. As we later 
learned, these students were taken based on training slot vacancies and 
not necessarily an adequate preparation. Thus the so«*called "cut off* 
scores for "promotion" were flexible — lower if more slots were open and 
more competitive if slots were few. 

The fourth variable proved to be the greatest challenge. Not only 
were the trainees from a country only recently modernized but at least 
half were from non-industrialized areas of the Kingdom. 

We had been informed that the trainees would spend at least two years 
in the United States; therefore it was necessary to include cultural 
orientation. Further our research indicated that, given the short period 
of time we had and the future careers of the trainees, great attention 
should be paid to their preferred or customary learning style. 

Culturally rich visits were planned. These included visits to area 
sites and to tourist attractions* Other trips focused on industrial 
complexes, trade shows, and sporting events. Dinners and western style 
parties completed the activities. Gue^t speakers were scheduled on such 
topics as banking, health concerns, driver* s training, and law enforcement. 
Films and pamphlets were presented. Trainees were encouraged to discuss 
cultural/social matter in class. 

Further, our task included preparing trainees to assume the role of 
employee once they returned to Saudi Arabia. Such Western notions of 
punctuality and quality control were stressed. Absences were treated in 
the same manner as they* would be treated on the job. Safety regulations 
were stressed. 

In summary, our task was to prepare the forty trainees to live and 
work in the United States even though they would return to Saudi Arabia 
and assume their positions. Most of our curricular design had to be done 
intuitively since we had little advance information. 

Regardless of the limitations under which we worked, the project was 
very successful. As our trainees went on to technical training, we 
received reports that our preparation had not only been adequate but even 
excellent. Our trainees completed the technology phase with little 
difficulty* There were, however, notable failures. Of the forty original 
trainees^ six failed to achieve the degree of fluency required* In our 
own 4ef ensey it must be added that these six were non-readers in Arabic 
and had not completed ^even the sixth grade as we had been led to believe. 
These trainees simply had too far to go. They did learn to read at a 
proficiency level which might be equated to a third grade level for an 
American. We count that achievement as excellent. 
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This experience has been valuable to us. We discovered that our 
knowledge of the techniques of teaching English as a Second Language, 
our familiarity with the English language? its various registers and 
applications, and bur ability to deal effectively with a wide variety of 
cultural aspects has served us and our students wello 

Our philosophy has been and remains: We teach English language 
learners not merely English language. And for whatever reason an individual 
or corporation seeks to increase facility or fluency, one factor remains 
constant. Regardless of our preconceived or studied beliefs about how 
language should be presented, our responsibility remains with the individual 
learner, his aspirations, his motivation and the ultimate end to which 
his study with us will lead. 
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EMERGENT ORGANIZATION PROBLEMS 
IN UNIVERSITY PROGRAMS 
FOR NON-TRADITIONAL STUDENTS 



David E, Duffee 



Universities are changing. They are about to undergo more drastic 
change. As is true of many other organizations, the greater part of 
movement so far has been supplied by outside forces. Internal 
accommodations have been begrudging, small and late. Whether it is too 
late to suffuse the continuing accommodation with some foresight and 
desire, I do not know. I do know that the ultimate shifts in teaching 
strategy, the inevitable demolition of current pedagogical niches, the 
final acknowledgement that tomorrow will arrive will be far more painful 
if we wait until tomorrow dawns. 

Liast semester a student described to me in these words her perception 
of the typical approach to education in the liberal arts: "The professor 
huffs into class on the first day, slams his briefcase on the desk, and 
says: *A11 right, I*a the best professor you've ever had, and this will 
be the hardest course you*ve ever taken, so take down my every word.'" 

Whether the attitude, toward learning which she described is as 
frequent as she suggested it to be, that it exists at all in 1985 is to me 
not disappointing but frightening. When tomorrow dawns on the professor, 
there may be no students left* 

However, when even that professor is eventually forced to change, that 
final lurch of traditional higher education will shake loose a 
surprisingly large number of additional academics who already pride 
themselves on being concerned, accessible, adaptable, and creative. Many 
academic units which have emerged in the last twenty years to provide 
accessible education to "non^tradltional" students may be momentarily 
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wanned by the reflected heat from the enrollnent crisis hitting the 
liberal arts and sciences units, which are not very adaptable^ General 
education programs and a number of the newer professional programs, which 
have been for some time the stepchildren of academia, may easily don a 
false cloak of security as they hear the projection that declining 
enrollment will affect other units first. The newer, innovative units 
have already struggled, to some extent, to make education relevant to the 
doubtful and have already fought, to some degree, to build educational 
integrity through the learning process rather than through selectivity* 
These units have also explored, in some measure, the differences in 
pedagogy and resource management required to educate part-timers and older 
students. Consequently, faculty in these programs may* have some 
difficulty accepting the prediction that they, too, are about to undergo 
change of crisis proportions and crisis dynamics • Ironically, these 
faculty who now may be hoping to enjoy the Biblical promise that the last 
shall be first are more likely to suffer the old organizational saw "last 
in, first out.- 

Why should we give credibility to such a bleak projection? Primarily 
because these newer, innovative units have not been autonomous in creation 
or current administration, and are likely to be even less autonomous when 
change begins to occur in the larger, more traditional university programs 
where tenured professors are next to God only because they have published 
less. 

The faculty in special units for part-time students, older students, 
and educationally disadvantaged students tend to overlook both the 
historical context in which their programs have emerged and prospered and 
the structural linkages between their own programs and traditional arts 
and sciences programs. Innovative units for special populations emerged 
from a broad equal opportunity movement after World War II. Policy 
changes of significance would include the G.I. Bill, Brown vs. Board of 
Education, >and President Kennedy's Great Society programs. Some of these 
changes haye been targeted directly at higher education, others have had a 
more indirect and delayed influence through alterations in primary and 
secondary education, in employment policy, and in the economic role of 
women. These and related changes have expanded significantly the college 
aspirations of segments ot our population who were not fresh out of high 
school and not enjoying the continued support of middle and upper class 
parents . 

Our colleges and universities responded to these new students using 
the most typical accommodation pattern of organizations operating with 
slack resources: they not only expanded in size, they also diversified in 
structure. Rather than altering the teaching strategies and student 
orientations of existing units, colleges and universities added new units 
with new selection criteria, new schedules, new teachers, new resource 
ratios, and,, to some extent, new subject matter. 

This form of response is rational, at least in the short run, from a 
managerial perspective. It is simply o'asier in many respects to design a 
new unit with a new culture than to alter the preferences and behaviors in 
established units. While old dogs might learn new tricks, they do so only 
when spurred on by great necessity. Necessity was not present in the 
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formative years of non-traditional units* But not only was necessity 
distant; university administrators also learned that the design of ne«r 
wxits for new students could yield significant benefits for the campus 
generally, and for the untouched traditional units specifically* 

Many of these benefits would appear to be based on a resource formula 
that, on the face of it, contradicts the documented needs of the new 
students* General studies units, minority student units, adult education 
units and so on, have often received fever resources per student than have 
traditional units* Since many of the students in these units appear to 
need! greater individual attention, the decision that the never shall be 
poorer would Indicate .dubious commitments to innovative education or to 
equal opportunity ideology* Hovever, such students have often been fairly 
poverless to complain since they have had little personal educational 
experiences on vhich to base comparisons* Moreover, they are often 
sufficiently isolated from other students and from traditional programs 
and sufficiently fragmented as a group that latent interests are not 
mobilizing* Moreover, both the faculty and administration of such units 
are often nev to campus politics and are more likely to be publicly 
grateful, if privatiely bitter, about special dispensations from 
established faculty during the tenure and promotion process than they are 
likely to be active in furthering the cause of their students* The 
consequence of these combined factors is that resources based on 
enrollment of the nev student groups can be used to undervrite more 
expensive, established programs* 

A lesson the faculty of the never units might vish to take from this 
developmental context and currently symbiotic structure is that their 
programs, vhlle of value partially for the beneifts delivered to their own 
students, are of value partially for the benefits delivered to other 
academic p;ogram8* Their campus position is secure only so long as the 
net value of the derivative benefits to established programs is greater 
than the net value to established programs of delivering the same 
educational services directly* The greater the propensity for established 
programs to alter their selection criteria, student orientation, and 
program offerings as part of the required cost of change in order to 
maintain themselves, the greater the existing symbiotic structure will be 
perceived as unacceptable competition* If the faculty of the innovative 
programs vait for that inversion of perceived value to occur, they will 
quite likely lose* 

What, if anything, can be done? As difficult and psychologically 
painful as it may be, the first step ~ if such innovative programs are to 
be preserved — is for their faculty and administration to throw off 
immediately the cloak of security woven from data suggesting that they are 
already reaching the underprivileged and underprepared student, the 
students iinsocialized. in the cultural life of universities, the student 
requiring specially scheduled' class and individualized instruction, and 
thi^ student who resonates to interdisciplinary, applied, and innovacive 
subjects* These programs have been designed to attract these students, 
but the efficacy of design reaches only a level that satisfices in meeting 
their own constraints, because these attractions have developed in a 
university climate amenable tc the ghettoization of innovation* These 
programs will be in crisis the moment their traditional colleagues accept 
the fact that their crisis is also dawning* 
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This argument does not deny that the innovative programs may have some 
strategic advantage over traditional programs in the knowledge of where 
and how to re;cruit, in the skill in how to teach» and In the substance of 
what is ;taught, relative to recruitment and retention of non-traditional 
students. However, these units are also extremely resource poor in the 
cainpus political skill of their faculty, in the possession of time and 
person power which can be redirected toward development, and in their 
perceived legitimacy, not only across campus but also with their own 
students. 

Their greatest weakness, perhaps, resides not in fragmentation of 
their student body by work and family demands, or in impoverishment of 
support staff and support facilities, or in the undercutting of faculty 
unity through part-time adjunct positions • although all of these can be 
considerable disadvantages. The greatest weakness, rather, resides in the 
underdevelopment in both the substance and quality of their curricula, of 
the educational experience provided, to students. Curricula in non- 
traditional units have indeed Included some innovation in the "what** as 
well as with ''how'' students are educated. But the ^what" has been poorly 
tended,, out of both resource scarcity and absence of need. Since a 
portion of the growth of these units is based on their accessibility to 
the new student, some of their offerings have had only to duplicate the 
subiBtance of traditional curricula in order to be attractive. When this 
accessibility difference appears^ as it will, the residual core of 
innovative substance will be smaller than many might predict. 

Unfortunately, translation of new knowledge and new pedagogic method 
with curricula requires time and energy above and beyond the requirements 
of normal faculty load. The non-traditional academic units may not be in 
a resource situation that will enable them to use their short range 
strategic position for effective long range advantage, because the normal 
faculty load is already relatively high. Moreover, the kind of load 
typically carried is not one in which priorities can be easily reshuffled. 
The more abstract activities of planning and designing, particularly when 
they have no firm deadlines, are likely to be driven out by the dally 
demands of teaching, advising, coordination of adjuncts, and by the weekly 
scrounging for an hour here and there to do some writing or conduct some 
research. 

An additional problem for these units as they face the need to 
mobilize for change is that the demand is likely to be very threatening — 
although threatening in a different way than will be true in established 
academic units, some of which face significant change for the first time. 
In newer university programs, those still struggling for legitimacy and 
recognition, the demand for change, the challenge to make the curriculum 
more coherent, more effective, and more assessable will arrive 
unpropitiously. The faculty may feel that they are running as fast as 
they can, so that any- additional speed can lead only to a nasty fall. 
But, in addition, the demand for change may be taken as a criticism of 
their recent accomplislmients. Indeed, the call for innovation to faculty 
who feel they are already different ttay«be received as an interpellation 
of their basic values and commitments. 

If that call arises from their own unit, it is likely to be seen as 
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dupllcltous and divisive* If it arrives instead from outside the unit it 
might be interpreted as merely unreasonable. However^ higher university 
administration may be unlikely to issue a strong challenge in the first 
place, since central administrators may be more concerned with maintaining 
quality in. established programs, on the one hand, and may be reasonably 
pleased with the kinds of services currently provided by their non- 
traditional, programs > oh the other. Thus, the administrators of non- 
traditional programs have an unenviable task ahead of them: , to risk 
dissension and confusion among their faculty by' urging change while 
simultaneously providing sufficient moral support and reassurance to a 
faculty who wants to know they have done well. 

An emergent conflict in this situation is one found frequently in 
beleaguered social movement organizations. The task ahead, which seems 
insurmountable, pressures the individuals to seek constant reassurance 
from each other. A great deal of energy is expended in the creation of 
group solidarity and less energy is expended on the task itself. More 
time is spent talking about the task than accomplishing it. In addition, 
the centripetal social force within the group reduces avenues of entry for 
possible allies, at the very time when the group needs additional members 
to accomplish tasks. Consequently, the first step toward change, of 
admitting there is a problem, causes additional problems which are 
difticult to rectify. 

Solutions are few and not well defined. One option is to press even 
more for the required change, increasing still further the emotional 
strain on the individuals. This direct approach may produce movement, but 
at a high, cost in morale and administrators' txme. Another option is to 
free the faculty from some of the normal, daily burden so that they have 
additional time for working through the emotional threat of change and 
mulling through the initial, opaque tasks of curriculum development. But 
this option probably entails the reduction of course offerings and 
students taught, and thereby risks the loss of resources. A third option 
is perhaps a modification of the second, since one of its objectives 
remains the reduction of load on full-time faculty. It would involve the 
redeployxnent of resfources, to maintain the teaching load while altering 
the role full-time faculty play in maintaining that load. For example, 
the faculty might be freed from classroom responsibilities to act as 
curriculum managers. Without an increase in adjuncts, this redeployment 
may required larger enrollment in each class. And if the adjuncts are 
le^s familiar with and less committed to the special mission of such a 
unit than the full-time faculty, this strategy risks a dillution of the 
educational experience the faculty are working to strengthen. However, 
the full-time faculty would be more available to support adjuncts in a 
consulting aiid facilitating capacity. 

The real dubipusness of this third strategy, on the face of it, is the 
attempt to maintain unit productivity by reducing the number of "front- 
line workers*" (teachers) and increasing administrative overhead 
(curriculum managers)* Whether this counter-intuitive deployment may in 
fact work depends, to some extent, on the rielationship of the partitioned 
portions of the total unit workload to variation in the educational 
experience of its students. The greater the correlation between 
specifically credit-bearing activity and student learning, the worse the 
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results of this "overload" strategy. Inversely, the greater the 
cot relation between total unit articulation and coordination of tasks and 
student learning, the better this overhead strategy would work# Because 
there would appear to be close theoretical similarities between the 
structure of the general learning process and the management of an 
organizational unit as a learning system, the deployment of this counter- 
intuitive approach might be worth the risk. 

A fourth strategy is considerably different than the first three and 
at first glance may be seen as a total capitulation to the greater 
political strength of more established units. Special units could be 
folded into more established academic units, a merger of the nev? and the 
old. This strategic maneuver is more likely to emerge from outside the 
special units rather than from within, unless the special unit was 
collectively convinced that saving some of its functions at the expense of 
losing its form was indeed the most feasible option under specific campus 
conditions.. This option is perhaps most likely to emerge in universities 
or colleges where there are the fewest distinctions in the first place 
between the special units and other academic programs. The merger route 
may make considerable sense when (1) a campus-vide enrollment decline 
argues for reduction of administrative lines in addition to teaching 
lines, and (2) when the established units have granted faculty of the 
special units sufficient legitimacy that they might act as consultants and 
facilitators in the process of integrating non-traditional students into 
mainstream academic programs. 

These strategies are not necessarily mutually exclusive choices, and 
several might be partially employed either simultaneously or in sequence. 
For example, somewhat short of total merger would be close cooperation 
among faculty units, either on teaching, or research, or both. A 
permeation of previously impenetrable academic boundaries is likely to 
serve special units well, particularly if visibility or perceived 
legitimacy are low. Option one, greater direct pressure for change, may 
be more acceptable if it can be coupled with option two, a temporary 
reduction in teaching load. The message would be: This change is iBo 
important that it must be accomplished now, and consequently these normal 
duties can wait, but only for a specified period. Finally, option three, 
explicitly recognizing and husbanding faculty managerial capacity, is 
probably embedded in all the others to some extent. However, it becomes 
effective only to the degree that faculty can recognize collective 
interests and become skilled in using strategic behaviors to accomplish 
pedagogic ends. 
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M ALTERNATIVE APPFOACH TO THE TEACHING OF NON-LATIN ALPHABETS 

Lawrence Hall 

The acquisit/ion of a non-Latin alphabet can "be viewed as a micro- 
cosm of some pedagogicjd pitfalls involved in the general learning pro- 
cess; it can also he used to demonstrate that more efficient methodolo- 
gies can "be developed throuj^ the application- /f principles and mean^ 
outside traditional teaching methods. For the purposes of this paper, 
acquisition of an aJ.phabet means that the learner acquires an ability 
to sound out words written in the alphabet without necessarily knowing 
the meaning of the word. Acquisition of this slviD. by traditional 
methods often is a time-consuming process involving considerable effort 
on the part of the learner. For example, at the college level, at least 
one week is usually devoted to learning the Russian alphabet. Needless 
to say, this process alone contributes considerably to the high attrition 
rate in Russian language classes. For some, the very configurations of 
a non-Latin alphabet are so intimidating that only the most highly moti- 
vated student is willing to tackle the language in question. The primary 
difficulty with traditional methods, however., lies not in the nature of 
the subject matter itself, but in the organization and presentation of 
the material. 

The Problem of Traditional Approaches 

Several elements in traditional approaches are counterproductive 
because they do not take into account the true natiure or the psycho- 
logical realities of the learning process. For example, there is often 
a detailed presentation of information unnecessary at this stage of 
learning: the names of the letters, alphabetical order, and detailed 
phonetic descriptions largely incomprehensible to anyone other than a 
trained linguist. In addition, the usual presentation of the letters 
as discrete units, one by one, when they are actually a part of a system, 
is an intimidating process implying that, since we can only consider them 
one at a time, learning their characteristics and sound values is a dif- 
ficult task. In the methodology described here, the alphabet is present- 
ed^ as a system which the learner is allowed to figure out for himself, 
using his own resources. Traditional approaches generally do not take 
into consideration recent research in left-right brain lateraliza-hion. 
They tend to be geared to the analytical left side and largely Ignore 
the abilities of the right side. The discovery of brain lateralization 
and other investigations in psychology and brain research have led to 
the development of certain principles and means which have applications 
not only in the acquisition of non-Latin alphabets and foreign languages 
but of other information as well. 
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Theoretical Considerations 



The methodology described here largely adheres to principles and 
xneans applied to foreign language teaching hy Georgl J^zanov. These 
principles are hased on the notion that man Is governed hy certain 
psychological lavs. For Lozanov, every commimlcatlve act Involves 
conscious and ^'paraconsclous^' mental activity simultaneously. Stated 
differently, every communicative act entails hoth conscious and sub- 
conscious activity which includes hoth hemispheres of the hraln. The 
organization of the communclative act (i.e., the presentation of the 
didactic material) may either inhibit or enhance this activity. Loza- 
nov' s work is based on three important principles: that the learning 
process be Joyful and without stress; that the whole brain be engaged 
on both conscious and subconscious leveln; and that the instructional 
material activate a reserve .complex during which process the learner 
performs beyond the expected norm. The joy in learning comes from the 
pleai^ant eriperlence of the easy assimilation of the material and the 
sense of accomplishment when a new skill level is reached. This must 
be accompll5hed in a secure, unstressful environment in which the leam^ * 
er can achieve a calm state of xaind not influenced by considerations 
other than the task at hand. An xmusual level of concentration is 
achieved in which both conscious and subconscious learning can occur. 
Perception as well and synthesis and analysis occur on a subconscious 
level. !niis is in keeping with the well-known fact that information 
or stimuli are better perceived on a subconscious level when the subject 
is in a rela::ed state, and that that information or stimulus is better 
remembered after some time has passed. In addition, experiments have 
shown that the greater the emotional charge associated with an item to 
be learned, the better is the retention. Finally, for Lozanov, the 
pedagogical material must be designed to tap* into the, reserve iiplex 
which consists of memory reserves, intellectual activity re'' .s, nnd 
creativity reserves which go beyond the eacpected .norm. The x;erla3. 
snist tap into this reserye in a manner analogous to the way that fear 
taps into the adrenalin reserve which provides energy and strength 
beyond normal eacpectations . These three principles are applied by 
three means: psychological, didactic, and artistic. The functions of 
these principles and means will be illustrated in a methodology for 
teaching one non-Latin alphabet: the Hebrew alphabet. 

The Model 

!nils model is designed for adult English speakers. The materials 
are divided into three major parts: (l) a series of forty-one drawings 
illustrating loan words from English or cognates which are used in 
everyday modem Hebrew and which can be recognized by an English speaker, 
e.g., tea>sandwlch, panda, coca cola , sack, yacht, etc.; (2) a series 
of word games. Each game consists of a groiqp of words, one of which 
does not belong. to the group for semantic reasons. The learner is 
asked to identify the word which does not belong; and (3) a siaqple 
story which is told using both English and. Hebrew. The materials are 
presented in two sessions over a two-day period. This is done in order 
to allow the subconscious mind to assimilate and systematize the infor- 
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matiou* The fiy;st session lasts about fifteen minutes; the second two 
or three hours. The whole process takes about two and one-half hours, 
on the average. 

The first session begins with guided imagery. A taped voice takes 
the learner on a short imaginary trip to the accompaniment of soothing 
background sounds. The learner is asked to imagine himself experiencing 
the pleasant scenes described in the guided imagery. This experience 
induces relaxation and makes the learner more responsive to the learn- 
ing process. 

After the learner has experienced the guided imagery and is in a 
relaxed state, he is exposed to his first Hebrew word. The word 
lilplK^' (chocolate) is chosen because it Is a siibstance with almost uni- 
versal appeal, having an almost emotional quality about it. The Heb- 
rew method of writing is demonstrated. Using a brown marker, the teach- 
er points out, letter by letter, how Hebrew reads from right to left, 
how vowels may be written under the consonant or between consonants on 
the line. This process is done very quickly and in a confi-dent, matter- 
of-fact way. Remarks are made about the beauty and aesthetic value of 
the Hebrw lettering as well as the fact that it is the origlual script 
of the Old Testament. This is done in order to establish some emotional 
tie in the learner to Hebrew. 

The illustrated words are used to expose the learner to the entire 
alphabet. Although individual letters are being taught, they are pre- 
sented in terms of a meaningful context, here a word, which can be more 
easily retained. The Illustrated loan words, althoTifijh pronoumced slight- 
ly differently, are easily recognised by an English speaker. As can be 
seen in the following exaaples, each drawing emphasizes one letter of 
the alphabet which is concealed in the drawing and is designed as a 
stimulus for subliminal apprehension. 




(champagne) (acrobats) (panda) 
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The concealed letters are actually liminal, since they can he seen if 
the viewer is aware of thea. The concealed letter is repeated in gold 
in the caption beneath the drawing. The learner is e^qpected to maVe a 
subconscioi:u5 association between the gold letter and the concealed let- 
ter. Each of the other letters in tho caption is given a different col- 
or. This is done so that the learner can distinguish those letters 
that consist of two discrete parts. In other words, if tho captions 
were written in black, it would be extremely difficult for the learner 
to determine which diacritical marks were associated with which symbols. 

Against a background of baroque music, the learner views each of 
the drawings for about ten seconds as each word is pronounced twice* 
The music is assumed to facilitate the apprehension and retention of 
the material. The learner is asked to hold a pencil with a good eraser 
in his left hand if he is right-handed, or in his right hand if he is 
left handed. He is asked to press the eraser with his thumb each time 
a word is pronounced. The basis for thi.s movement is an assumption of 
a kinesthetic correlation between memory an?' hemispheric lateralization. 
Pressing the eraser and the music have, in addition, a psychological 
placebo effect— something special is being done to bring about unusual 
results. The whole process, including the guided Im&gery, the discus- 
sion of the word "chocolate," and the viewing of the illtistrated words, 
takes about fifteen minutes. After viewing the illustrations, the 
learner is excused and asked to return the next day^ prepared to work 
for two or three hours. !Ibere i» no homework assignment. 

When the learner returns, he finds the drawings covered wi.th opaque 
sheets leaving only the captions exposed. Each cover has a hint or clue 
written on it. (champagne) for example, has the clue "a bubbly 

drink," P'^p^l'^^lK acrobats) are "circus performers," ''^^3 (banana) Is 
"a tropical fruit," etc. The learner is advised that he may or may not 
require the hint as he proceeds with the task of "reading" or guessing 
the word. Drawing on his general knowledge, the learner is generally 
able to identify the captions. Moving slowly at first, the teacher 
points out each letter and also provides the correct pronunciation of 
the word. All silent letters and diacritical, marks are left black; only 
letters with soimd values are in color. At this stage, the learner is 
concerned with sounding out words, not with the rules of writing. The 
learner is asked to sound out each word and Identify each letter as he 
progresses. By the time he has reached the end of the illustr^ited words, 
he can recognize the letters of the alphabet with relative ease. The 
word games wbich follow are designed to wean the learner from the illus- 
trations to the written word alone. 

The ten word games consist of grotips of words containing one word 
which does not belong to the groixp for semantic reasons. The learner *s 
task is to read tlie words and find the word which does not belong. Thus 
his attention ±b .drawn to an intellectual task that diverts him from 
the actual task at hand, demonstrating his ability to read a word with- 
out the support of an illustration. , The first five groups are made fmm 
the now-familiar illustrated words. In order to ease the transition 9 
the color theme is carried through. But now each word is given a color 




rather than each letter. For example. i>>'^ann (hamburger) (joes not 
belong to the grotxp lln^V (lemon)* iWnCmeionJ, "^^^a (banana), ^^i^^^S, 
(avocado). The last five groups are written entirely In black, and are 
based on general knowledge p For example, \^SbU (Apollo) does not be- 
long to the group P^3^ (Venus), oimq (Mars) , I'J^uhd (Saturn), "J^'?^' 
(Jupiter), waKl^K (Uranus), 'TJPI^Ji (Mercury). After completion of the 
word games, the learner Is comfortable with the Hebrew characters and 
Is prepared to sound out any word. Practice for this new skill Is 
provided In the last exercise, ^fblch also builds the confidence of the 
learaer~-a story written In both English and Hebrew. 

The story Is told in English with Hebrew loan words to complete 
the meaning. The story provides a context or background for the Hebrew 
words, and thus myriads of associations which allow the learner to pro«- 
ceed quickly through the eighty-seven loan words or cognates. The story 
begins with a trip to ^U'i^* (Israel) and continues as follows: 

Since you are travelling abroad,you'will need a 
^l^^P' (passport). Since you will be travelling 
auring the hot month of upoAlx (Aiigust), you should 
wear ll^t clothing made of njriD (-cotton) . A lady 
traveller will have with her some nij^yj^jpi? (cosmetics), 
and, for washing her hair, some 09t)£' (shampoo). Of 
course, travelling is expensive, so you will need to 
take with you lots of CjVn (doUai^s) 

Again, the stress is not on dealing with Individual items (words), 
but with placing those items in a context (global format) which enables 
the learner to shift easily from the domain of the known (his general 
knowledge) to the domain of the unknown (the Hebrew alphabet). At the 
end of this exercli:^, the 3.eamer has acquired his new skill and is 
prepared to sound out any Hebrew word and to learn the exceptions and 
other intricacies of the writing system appropriate to a more advanced 
level. 

Conclusion 

The success of this methodology for teaching Hebrew has wilder 
implications. Obviously, the continuing development of an "inter- 
national vocabulary" will provide a basis for developing similar 
models for languages having non-Latin alphabets such as Arabic, Jap- 
anese, and Korean. But there is the even more in5)ortant notion that 
seemingly difficult material can be learned with relative ease, i.e., 
with ho homework or "studying" in the usual sense of the word, if 
the didsictic material is properly prepared in an aesthetic format 
that taps into the innate abilities of the learner and Incorporates 
all modes of learning. Lozanov^s basic principles are receiving con- 
firmation in ongoing basic research. An important task for the 
teacher is to gain a better understanding of these discoveries so 
that materials and teaching styles can be developed that are respon- 
sive to the psychological makeiq) and intellectual capacity of the 
learner. 
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Psychology Today . 15, Ko, 8 (August, 198l), pp. 52-59- 

?. Georgi Lozanov, Suegestology and Outlines of Suggestopedj a 
(New York: Gordon and Breach , 1978 } • 

3» For similar methodologies for Russian involving different formats, 
see Lawrence Hall, "Reading Russian: A Strategy for Rapid Mastery of 
the Riassian Alphabet," Russian Language Journal > XXXVI, No. 125 (Fall, 
1982), pp. 211-219; rpr. in Soviet-American Contributions to the Study 
and Teaching of Russian; Theory > Strategies^ and Tools ^ eds. Richard 
D. Brecht, Dan E. Davidson, and Munir Sendich (East Lansing, Michigan: 
The Russian Language Journal, I983), and "A Manual for Rapid Indivi- 
dualized Mastery of the Russian Alphabe-t," Proceedings of the Third 
National Conference on Individualized Instruction in Foreign Languages 
(Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State Ifaiversity^ I98U), pp. 97-113. • 
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THE DEVELOPUEHT OF CRITICAL THIIJKINC SKILLS IN DISTANCE-LEABKIHG 



Robert Hasseng^ 



Dlstance-learaing student*— llks those on college campuses— often have 
specific professional or vocational objectives that shape their degree 
prograas. But sons,, while learning things that enable them to broaden 
their pro^ssional/vocational co^>etenee, are concerned that they have 
less understanding than they would like . of the larger picture, of the 
technological, and social changes that have a dear lapact on their 
careers and personid lives* 

Enpire Statiw College does not have a core curricnlum» committed as it 
is to the principle that there is no single set of boolcs or courses 
that evMgr student "shonld" k./e; the coherence of a degree program 
is detertdned by each student* and is generated by his own educational 
objectives.-*- Often, la designing his degree prograa, students enroll 
in a Center for Distance Learning course. Ways of Thinking^ 

The perspective that Informs this course ii» that it is as important to 
laiow how to ask questions, and to be able to evaluate what constitutes 
a valid answer, as to know about the answers thamelves. What Ways 
of Th-tnk-fng seeks to develop are the isteUectual skills of analysis, 
synthesis, and evaluation, which are essential for genuine learning. 
Yet they are often not cultivated directly in colleges and univeraities. 
Students are apparently expecteid to acquire theae while learning content- 
oriented aubject natter. 

Although the focus o*f Ways of Thinking is the development of critical 
skills, the "content" of the course is the nature, meaning, and functions 
of a college education. Students read four booka^ representing signifi- . 
cantly different approaches to higher education and the assumptions of 
their authors."* The course is designed to lead students to examine these 
assumptions, the lines of argument followed by the authors in making their 
cases, and their uses of evidence. Pour progressively difficult assign- 
ments are Intended to lead students to the development of, first, analysis; 
then analysis and synthesis; and, finaUy, analysis, synthesis, and evalua- 
tion. In a final, integrating, paper, the student formulates his own stater 
meat about the nature, meaning, and functions of higher education, both 
generally, and for himself. This statement often becomes an Integral part 
of the rationale writtan by the student for his Individualized degree pro- 
gram, and is presented with his portfolio of prior learning. 

Por those ifho seek to. further develop these skills, two upper-level courses 
have been designed, adapted from a British Open University course. These 
Modes of Inquiry courses are grounded la the beUef that the questions 
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ftskftd ty echolars of various stripes and habits teU us more about tbeti» 
and the cultural contexts within which they operate, than about "laiow- 
lcdg« or ev«» •♦disciplines" theisselves. In Modes of Itiauirv. students 
are provided opportunities to exaaine the often unexanined (and even un- 
stated and perhaps unrecogtti:ied) assunptions thet define the range of ' 
issues to be considered, and questions asked, as well as the aethods that 
arc accepted; is -appropriate, in various fonns of inquiry. As an ouixone 
of the courses, sttidents should be able to recognize that theories ciiaum- 
scribe the range of acceptable questtLons, methods, and answers in the 
various disciplines, and the terias in which thesa are addressed. 

The first Modes of Inquiry course considers the ways knowledge has been 
organised, historically, and how the scientific method has evolved. The 
focus is on the phyisical and biological sciences. Those completing the 
course should be able to demonstrate an understanding of vity the classi- 
cal deductive method caoa to be rejected, and what the inductive method 
entails; to describe and illostratft the hypothetico-deductive method; 
to define and illustrate the meaning of "proof" In scientific ixqairy; 
to describe the kinds of explanation sou^t in scientific inquiry, and 
the relationship between explanation and prediction; to discuss the role 
of theory in scitenca; to discuss the various meanings of "scientific 
revolutions"; and to identify at least two meanings of "objective," 
and give examples of hov these meaxdLngs differ. 

The meanings of "objectivity" are a theme in the second four-credit 
course, as the social sciences and humanities are contrasted with the 
physical and biological sciences. In Modes of Inquiry II. students 
shouH come to understand how the ideological positions of scholars 
become difficult to separate from the work they are dolsig, as they exa- 
mine "inquiries" into the Civll War in Spain by historians, poets, and 
artists; consider the relationships between art, other media, and his- 
torical (including contemporary) events; explore the meanings of "ob- 
jectivity" in the work of the jbumalist and editorial writer ^Alo is 
interpreting "present history"; esounine some of the potential conflicts 
between the work of the scholar and the requirements of national security; 
explore some of the methodological problems encountered by the social 
scientist, and how his mode of inquiry can be seen as lying between the 
approach of the natural/biological scientist and the scholar in the hu- 
mauitieiB; examine the role of ideology in inqiiiry; and consider some of 
the limitations of inquiry la attempting to resolve Issues with "practical" 
— even ethical—Implications, 

These are deTaanding courses. We are fortunate to have the first-rate 
materials developed at the British Open University, to adapt for students 
in the U.S. Have we been successful? Can such rigorous teaching and 
learning be done at-a-dlstance? Although our' experience over the two 
years in which these courses have been offered is, as would be expected, 
nixed, we think we have made a serious effort to encourage "inquiry, ab- 
stract logical thinking, critical analysis" (AAC Report, p. 15) In our 
students* 
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^Change llagazinc Press* The Great Core Curriculu m Debate (New 
Itochelle^, N*Yi: Change Hagazlne Press, 1979); Hall, J,W. vith 

Kcvles* In Opposition to Core Curriculum; Alternative Models 
for Undergraduate Education (Westport, Conn*: Greenwood Press, 1982). 
The xnale pronoun la used as a convention, and Is Intended to have 
no sexist Implications* 

2 

As Is reflected In the first suggestion for a **ialniiaun required 
curriculum" in the Association of American Colleges^ Integrity In 
the College Curriculum; A Report to the Academic Community (Wash- 
Ington^ D.C.; Association of American Colleges," 1985), p, 15, 

John Henry Newman, On the Scope and Wature of University Education; 
Clark Kerr, The Uses of the University: Gerald Grant and David Ries- 
nan. The Perpetual Dream; Reform and Experiment In the American College; 
Samuel Bowles and Herbert Glntis, Schooling In Capitalis t AmericaT 
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SERVING THE NEEDS OF ADULT LEARNERS : 
UNIVERSITY WITHOUT WALLS, A PROGRAM THAT WORKS 



Mary Ellen Jukoski 



Bill, age 35, a fullrtlme policeman for the City of Denver. He 
wants to obtain a degree in criminal Justice. 

Helen, age 43, married, mother of three teen-agers, part->owner of 
a retail store. She seeks a degree In business administration. 

Jeff, age 28, newly returned from Somalia, Africa, where he was 
working with the Peace Corps. He has two years of prior college learn- 
ing and seeks a degree in International business. 

Mary, age 50, married, with three adult children and four grand- 
children. She returns to college to finish a degree In history, she 
started more than twenty years ago, before she was married. She wants 
to go on to graduate school and eventually teach .''.n a college setting. 

These brief sketches provide a profile of the diversity of adult 
students the University Without Walls program serves In the Denver area 
and throughout the state In the student-at-a-dlstance program. 

The University Without Walls (UWW) program was Initiated twelve 
years ago at Loretto Heights .College. Originally, Loretto Heights was 
one of twenty-two institutions that was invited to participate In the 
Union for Experimenting Colleges and Universities national project to 
establish an alternative degree program. This project was funded In part 
by a grant from the United States Office of Education and the Ford 
Foundation* The goal of this national project was to provide access to 
higher education to the "new" and growing numbers of students seeking 
college degrees* Many of these students were older adults who brought 
a mjrrlad of experiences to the educational setting. Often these students 
had completed one or more years of college, were married, had families 
and were employed full-time. The UWW program provided the right blend 
of opportunity and fli^:cibllity to complete a degree. 

One might ask why \MI has been a successful program for serving 
diverse adults. I think the answer lies partially In the program design. 
Let me explain. 

Students who apply to Loretto Heights and are admitted are expected 
and required to attend an orientation seminar before they enroll. This 
Is one of the few requirements we have in the program and the purpose of 
this half-day session Is to fully acquaint a student with how one earns 
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a degree using the VWf processes and procedures. We think it is very 
important that a prospective adult student understand the program. We 
also think it is helpful -^o^them to know the time commitment, self- 
motivation and hard vork that is expected arid required. Th^ 
orientation session, is very helpful in giving a realistic picture of 
the program and is a factor in producing a high retention rate. 

At the orientation session each student is assigned an academic 
advisor. Advisors are matched to each student according to his/her area 
of study and interests. The academic advisor works closely with each 
student from the beginning of his/her program to the completion of his/her 
degree. The advisor plays a critical role in helping a student in the 
planning, developing and evaluating of his/her program. The student and 
academic advisor chart a course of study (degree plan) and decide the 
learnirig activities (learning contracts) that will comprise this plan. 
The learning, contracts are designed to meet each student's learning 
needs, incorporate prior experience, and professional goals. The 
academic advisor assists a student in identifying appropriate resource 
persons for each new area of learning. The resource person will assist 
a student in obtaining new knowledge and skills* Some^times resource 
persons are professionals in the community who have the academic 
credentials and work experiences to provide the expertise needed by a 
student in his/her particular area of study. Students soon realize that 
the community environment as well as the academic institution they 
attend can provide a wealth of helpful and talented resources to employ 
in earning a degree* 

With this thumbnail sketch 0^ how UWW operates, one might ask if 
there are any characteristics which make this an effective and quality 
program. From the students who are enrolled and the faculty who work in 
this program, I would like to share the following: 

First, UWW is flexible . Due to, the variety of students seeking bac- 
calaureate degrees, the UWW program allows students to study at times and 
places convenient to their personal and professional schedules. Students 
may enroll in regular classroom courses, design independent study courses* 
forking closely with a resource person^they can be involved in an inde- 
pendent field practicum which allows them to apply theory by practice, 
or they can participate in a seminar in their particular field of study. 
Each of these learning options can accommodate any student's particular 
learning style, areas of expertise, as well as individual needs. 

'the UWW program operates twelve months a year and students may enroll 
every month except May, August and December, the semesters are sixteen 
weeks long and a student may complete three per year. Since many adults 
sometimes have work and personal commitments which interfere with their 
studies, a, iBtudent may "stop out" for a semester without jeopardizing 
their academic program. 

Second, UWW it personal * Students are assigned an academic advisor 
who works closely with the student from the beginning to the completion 
of his/her program. The academic advisor in many ways becomes a mentor, 
a professional role<^del who is sensitive and understanding of the diverse 
learning styles and needs of the students he/she works with. Students 
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know there is someone they can call on when they need someone to discuss 
ideas 9 solve probleas^ and make decisions. 



Third, it is individualized > Students design a degree plan which 
is fitted to meet their, learning needs. The degree program takes Into 
account a student's personal experiences , job related skills and prior 
college learning. 

in addition, students are responsible for designing their own indiv** 
idualfzed learning contracts in consultation with their academic advisor. 
They take a tlK>ughtful role in designing what they will learn - the 
content and how they will learn - the process . Each new contract becomes 
a "new course.** Students realize that they are responsible, active partlc 
ipants in the learning process. 

Fourth, yWW is responsive . The' program tries to provide an environ- 
ment which facilitates and supports adult learners. Faculty and staff are 
accessible to students and are open to th3 varied requests they may have 
about their learning activities. Students are encouraged to be orig- 
inal in designing their learning contracts and to creatively use their 
personal experiences to enhance their learning. 

Fifth, UWtf is a developmentally^based prograia. Many institutions of 
higher education have educational practices which are usually well 
oriented toward the conformist level of ego development and to mem- 
orizing, ^.pplying. and analyzing levels of intellectual development. Few 
cur riculums, courses, classes, seminars, or examinations help students 
build knowledge from personal experiences and personally generated syn- 
theses and paradigms. The UWW process and/or procedures are designed to 
be responsive to the various stages of adult development and individual 
styles of learning. The intent of each state of the UWW process is to 
prepare adults at various stages of their development to fulfill both 
personal and professional goals. Since the student population represents 
a jgreater variety of. stages of development than is normally apparent in a 
student body representative of the usual college population, greater care 
needs to be taken to assist adults in harnessing the broad spectrum of 
knowledge derived from work and other experiences in the teaching-learning 
situation. Finally, individual adults at different levels of development 
learn in different ways. These factors, coupled with the recognition 
that people learn more effectively when there is a variety of stimuli, 
influence the design of specific learning activities for each individual 
student. The chart at the end of this paper, provides more detailed in- 
formation as to how UWW implements developmental practices at each stage 
of the program. 

Lastly, UWW is evolutionary . The UWW concept is one that is in a 
constant state of assessment and evaluation. The structure of the pro- 
gram is stable, yet the administrative policies and procedures remain min- 
imal and flexible. The UWW faculty are autonomous in making programmatic 
and curricular decisions which are in keeping with the best interests of 
adult students without short-changing the quality of the program. Wliile 
the program maintains a healthy autonomy apart from the traditional 
college, the program is accepted and integrated throughout the college 
a number of traditioniil fapulty do independent studies with UWW students, 
the learning contract has replaced the course syllabus in some classes. 
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a few faculty members have split appointments — advising in UVW and 
teaching in the traditional college* 



These characteristics embody the philosophy of UWW. The program is 
successful because it is able to change to meet the needs of the diverse 
adults it serves. 

If your institution is ^coking for a program that works and 
that meets the needs of adult students, why not give the UUuJ concept a 
try? You will be glad you did. 
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WEEKEND COLLEGE CONFERENCES: 
A CUMULATIVE APPROACH TO LEARNING FOR THE NON-TRADITIONAL STUDENT 



Carl E. Rollyson Jr. 

In the mid-1970* s, when I began teaching in the Weekend College 
Program of Wayne State University, working adults enrolled in a non- 
traditional, interdisciplinary. Bachelor of General Studies (BGS) 
degree curriculum. Full time students took three four credit courses. 
Each Weekend College division (Humanities, Social Science, and Science 
and Technology) offered television, conference, and workshop courses 
designed to complement each other by concentrating on three aspects of 
a broad topic. Thus the Humanities division would support a winter 
quarter American history television series with a conference on American 
film and a workshop on American literature or the other arts. In their 
final year, students took upper division theory and method courses that 
built upon the curriculum in the lower divisions. A senior essay on 
a subject they selected was also required. Full time students graduated 
in four years, and much of their academic experience occurred off campus. 
Conferences, however, almost always were scheduled at Wayne State in 
order to take advantage of facilities that were not available in other 
locations. 

There have been many changes in the Weekend College curriculum and 
in the student body in the past several years. The College is now on 
the semester system, television and conference courses are three 
credits, students often register part-time and frequently eliminate 
conference or television components. Such students supplement or 
replace part of the original twelve credit model with specialized 
classes related to their occupations. Weekend College is still a 
general education program, but it has diversified to accommodate 
community college technical degree graduates who are earning a Capstone 
BGS. What has not changed, however, is the concept of the conference as 
a cumulative approach to learning for the non-traditional student. 

For many working adults the weekend conference, meeting three times 
a semester for a total of six days, remains an attractive option at 
registration. Students quickly find out, however, that conferencing 
from nine to five Saturday and Sunday is also the most tiring form of 
learning. Several years ago, a Provost at Wayne State visited a con- 
ference and complained that it was 5^;ipossible to maintain one^s atten- 
tion over such a long learning period. For some adultL returning to 
school after several years of absence from formal study, three intense 
weekends of lectures and other activities constitute a bombardment of 
the intellect from which they are hard put to recover. As a result, 
some of our faculty have considered the conference the weakest part 
of our course delivery system. Yet the idea of conferences continues 
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to attract many faculty and students — whatever their gripes against 
long weekends — who sense that they have engaged in a kind of learning 
for which there is no substitute. Neither on television nor in the 
weekly classroom is it possible to experience quite the same incre- 
mental approach to knowledge that is, as far as I am concerned, the 
raison d^etre of the conference. 

For about an hour, at the very beginning of a weekend, I will 
talk about modes of learning, about television,' conferences, and work- 
shops. Like television, conferences can offer variety — films, remark- 
able guest speakers, and occasionally off campus, on location visits to 
museums, factories, libraries, or wherever we choose to make a learning 
site« Unlike television, conferences can bring students in direct 
contact with speakers and resource persons, who do not read academic 
papers. Instructors speak conversationally and take questions — some- 
times during as well as after a presentation — so that students have 
a certain control over the rate at which they learn. 

Guest instructors rarely stay for a whole conference, however, 
and the coherence of weekend study is therefore in danger of disinte- 
gration. This is where students can help by asking questions that 
address conference themes. As I tell students in my conference intro- 
duction, it is partly their responsibility to unify the weekend. As 
coordinator, I am obliged to make speakers aware of the conference 
environment — which includes both the. mood of the students and the caliber 
of the learning that has gone on so far. A guest instructor may 
still bomb, I warn students, even though I have been careful to orien- 
tate him or her to conference concerns. I urge students not to give 
up on the whole weekend and to resist the natural inclination to be 
less patient with subsequent speakers during an arduous day. 

Both students and guest^ instructors have to realize that a successful 
conference requires extraordinary cooperation. It is not enough for 
students to sit back and take it all in because soon they find them- 
selves sliding down into their seats and snoozing. Instructors, on 
the other hand, have more than a subject to cor^'ey; they have an 
audience they must move . Speeches must be kinetic — wen if it means 
walking up and down the aisles of the auditorium and talking to students 
individually, as one sociology professor from -he University of Michigan 
did a few years ago. I have no objection to standing behind a lectern, 
but the speaker must also come out from behind that prop and allow for 
immediate interaction with an audience that will return to the speaker 
as much intellectual energy as he or she is willing to impart. This is 
why I refer to conferences as reciprocal, circulating systems. Know- 
ledge is not lineal. It is not emitted from a single source. Knowledge 
is cycled. 

Conferences, moreover, are not just a matter of speech making. I 
have never been willing to coordinate a Weekend College conference on 
the city without getting students onto the streets of Detroit with their 
sketchbooks, cameras, and tape recorders. They walk downtown and some 
of them see the tops and bottoms of Inildings for the first time, since 
their automobiles have been slicing ofr hunks of the city from their 
view for generations. Students watch films and assemble into small 
groups to answer study questions or generate commentary on conference 
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issues the films address. On one occasion, a student volunteered to 
join me in performing Edward Albee^s The Zoo Storv , one of the quin- 
tessential dramas of city life in America* Although I had carefully 
thougW: out. how I wanted to stage the scene and had used the play as an 
exercise in a workshop a year before the conference, the dynamic between 
the student and myself was unrehearsed and added to the sense of tension 
and expectation generated whenever students can identify with one of 
their own. 

Sometimes students interview each other or split into discussion 
groups which form the basis of a plenary session panel. They become 
extremely sawy about how to conduct their own activities, especially 
when the coordinator tactfully points out the strengths and weaknesses 
of different kinds of presentations, I frankly share with them my 
previous successes and failures. I suggest alternative ways of sche- 
duling my own conference and explain why I could not obtain certain speak- 
ers or films I dearly wanted for the weekend. In short, the audience 
is encouraged to collaborate in conference planning and responds by 
providing shrewd advice on scheduling and curriculinn design. The 
coordinator is forgiven almost any blunder, for the conferees respond 
to the. challenge of trying to keep a large group of people intellec- 
tually stimulated over two or three weekends. One has to envision the 
conference, in part, as a performance. We are all players— we can even 
have fun with serious subjects—trying to devise strategies for con- 
tinuing education. 

Conferences cannot be completely planned beforehand. As coordinator, 
I have to improvise some of my transitions, so that each talk, event, 
or film is connected to the other in a continuum of learning. Other- 
wise, I reml id studaits, a conference is as imrt as its schedule: 
it is all just one damn thing 'after another. It makes no sense, there- 
fore, to set up a student panel on the first conference day. On the 
contrary, it is only after students have been asked to t>,ink about 
conferencing, after they have perhaps observed a faculty panel, that they 
begin to get ideas about how they will organize their presentations. 

Conferences thrive on good timing, on the coordinator knowing when 
to conclude a discussion, on understanding when a speaker should be 
allowed to exceed the allotted time* And is it better to schedule 
three short talks in the morning or two long ones? Or one talk and one 
film? It is hard to get the timing just right, although I seldom deviate- 
from certain principles derived from painful mistakes: 1. Do not 
show a film right, after lurch; dozing off* is a big temptation. 2. 
Present no more than two major talks in a day and build around them 
short films, workshop discussions, or activities » outside of the audi- 
torium. 3. Elan frequent breaks for students and faculty to exchange 
information and to blow off steam. A. Do not ignore signs of fatigue. 

The last principle is sacrosanct to conference coordinators who are 
process oriented because we live on the faith that if students grasp 
the continuum of learning concept, they can supply some of the content 
they are too tired to explore during a weekend. There really is a point 
of no return on some days when a coordinator should deal forthrightly 
and good humoredly with the students* exhaustion. Sometimes, of course. 
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a scheduled speaker cannot be denied, so I try to avoid arranging 
anything resembling a lecture after 4:00 p.m. Unfortunately, as we 
all know, practicing and preaching are not always the same. Sooner 
or later every coordinator violates the cardinal conference law formu'- 
lated by my colleague Ron Aronson: maki^ the weekend an exciting event, 
an exercise in experiential learning that is not a poor replacement 
for classroom lectures and seminars. 

In the fall and winter semesters of the 1984-85 academic year I 
coordinated a two credit, two weekend conference for new students 
entitled "Orientation to Interdisciplinary Studies: Concepts and 
Methods/' Some rather difficult readings by Joseph Kockelmans, William 
Mayville, C. Wright Mills, Benjamin Shen, and two Weekend College 
faculty members (myself and David Jacobs) were distributed to students 
about two weeks before the conference. Because of late registration 
some students did not receive the readings, and many others were In*- 
timidated by the sophistication of the assignment, even though it was 
accompanied by study questions and guides. After my usual introduction 
to the television, conference, and workshop modes of learning, I briefly 
explored some key points in the readings and explained the journal 
assignment for the weekend~a part of which students would write in 
my presence so they would have a chance to check with me about their 
understanding of the requirements. 

The first day emphasized communication, reading strategies, and 
essay writing. After short talks on the five paragraph essay and on 
how to put the conference readings into the students' ovm words, they 
were c£Llled upon to write an^ essay. Only toward the end of the day did 
faculty from the three lower divisions begin to talk about the content 
of their courses in what should have been a panel discussion^ Had I 
clearly defined the Interdisciplinary issues to which each faculty member 
had to respond, I would have elicited more interaction between myself, 
the panel, and the students who were somewhat disoriented by the 
separate talks on Humanities, Social Science, and Science and Technology. 

The next day, Julie Klein (one of the recipients of the 1985 Presi- 
dent's Awards for Excellence in Teaching at Wayne State) vigorously 
explored the conference readings and discussed them in the context of 
other interdisciplinary models and programs. Klein's lecture was 
rigorously argued and reflective of her profound research in inter- 
disciplinary studies, the subject of her forthcoming book. As I ex- 
plained, to students beforehand, they would have to stretch themselves 
to follow all of her points, even though she would provide them with 
numerous examples and with a continuous stream of notes on the overhead 
projector as she talked. 

In addition to her constant use of visual aids, Klein managed to 
get out ftom behind the lectern, pace the stage and angle her comments 
toward different sections of the audience while taking questions and 
soliciting responses from students at the crucial turning points of her 
talk. She often asked students to prepare their own definitions of 
difficult concepts be'c/^e she elaborated on her own explanations, so 
that she almost alway* drew on their knowledge in a cumulative fashion. 
At the same time, her interactive method relieved them of their in- 
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hlbltlons and made it easier for them to participate fully in the after- 
noon activity: the viewing and discussion of a film, "Maya, Lords of 
the Jungle," vhich Klein introduced as a case study of interdisciplinary 
synthesis. 

During her introduction, ELein passed out a detailed outline of the 
film which followed the evolution of two hypotheses on the decline of 
Tikal, the site of a great Mayan civilization. Students were thus 
freed to analyze how different scientific disciplines went about 
reconstructing reasons for Tikal 's decline and how the disciplines 
eventually had to borrow from each other in presenting; a credible 
explanation. On the film handout Klein noted the "language of con- 
clusion and interpretation," defined a discussion group assignment, and 
supplied "tips on working in groups," thereby exemplifying the process 
oriented approach to conference learning. 

Students devoted a good ninety minutes to didcussionp which were 
reported to K3ein by recorders elected in each group. She was then 
able to end her day*s work by commenting on group reports and by 
comparing the group approaches to each other and to the film. Although 
it was past 4:30, the time for a conference day to end, students were 
eager to hear what each group had concluded. For the first time in the 
weekend, they could witness the investment they had made in learning. 
They actually cheered when they heard Klein express surprise and pleasure 
at some of their ideas. My objective, I tell students at the beginning 
of a conference, is to drive toward a culminating activity that truly 
embodies the weekend as a whole. 

The second day ended on this conference high, a moment of intense 
intellecttial fulfillment that, in the case of one student, made it 
difficult to sleep because she was so pumped up and proud of her 
total commitment to the Tikal exercise. "It made so much sense of 
what had gone before," she exclaimed to me. I doubt that traditional 
lectures or t-'eminars, or even Weekend College non-traditional workshops 
which last as long as four hours, can match the intellectual ebulliance 
I have seeh in conference students. A carefully orchestrated weekend, 
an acute and prolonged focussing of attentbn on a problem or issue, 
can move students more profoundly than any other kind of course. 

For some students, however, even the most fruitful conference 
experience may not be enough to make up for the bon^dom and weariness 
they suffer at other times in the weekend schedule. And not every student 
enjoys the collective exercises, although most adults S'2em to welcome 
assuming significant responsibility for learning. And they are usually 
susceptible to the argument that they are adding to what they already 
know. As adults, after all, they are knov^ers as well as learners; 
and in the conference they often thrive on the awareness that they are 
part of more than a hundred other students all working on the same 
problem. 

There is a dilemma in peaking too early, however. I had another 
whole weekend to go after Klein *s talk. In truth, part of it was 
anti-climactic, especially since most of the last day was taken up 
with diagnostic testing of reading and math skills. Students were 
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somewhat fatalistic about the letdown I said would be inevitable after 
such a fine first weekend. And to some extent, I was ab].e to ameliorate 
their disappointment by devising an interdisciplinary exercise of my own 
that complemented, even while it contrasted with, KJ.ein's. I picked a 
controversial, contemporary topic, UFOs, and asked students not to prove 
or disprove what might be called an Extra Terrestrial Intelligence hypo- 
thesis but to carefully consider how the different disciplines (psycho- 
logy, physics, history etc.) would go about stating the problem and 
proposing a study of it. In this case, I did not supply them with a 
film. Instead, I circulated among groups giving five minute talks 
about the history of UFO study and answering their que^tioi. , I also 
distributed a few handouts but made no attempt to coordinate informa- 
tion among the groups, for I wanted to simulate the process by which 
different organizations of investigators evaluate evidence. This time^ 
students would not have a film that conveniently made the transitions 
from one hypothesis to another. Rather, they were forced to discover 
that certain approaches led to dead ends and that in certain instances 
the effort to achieve interdisciplinary synthesis broke down — as it 
actually did in a University of Colorado study of UFOs in the late 
1960's. I modified Klein's procedure of summarizing the liotes from 
groups by having each group pick a representative for a panel dis- 
cussion of the process by which each group decided on an approach to 
the UFO problem. 

Judging by the conference journals and evaluations, my exercise 
was not as satisfying for students as Klein's, but it was not meant 
to be. The. main concern war/ that they should feel a strong sense of 
intellectual engagement, which sometimes includes a puzzling confronta- 
tion with data and methodology. In their grappling with what constitutes 
evidence of UFOs they were exhibiting considerable confidence in them- 
selves as learners, as knowers who realized there was more to know. 
They were instructing themselves and calling on me only when :he learning 
process halted. Because conferences can set aside large blocks of time 
there is less pressure to short circuit learning. Time can also seem 
wasted; it can drag on ever so long. But, in retrospect, even some of 
these dull periods can be rationalized as part of a continuum of learning 
that cannot be fully comprehended until the conference's conclusion. 
My main idea, I suppose, is McLuhanesque— 'in the sense that the conference 
has been extolled as a powerful learning medium unlike any other. If 
the medium is not exactly the message, it is close to being so. 
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THE ADULT MAJORITY: 
THE IMPACT ON PROGRAMS IN POSTSBCONDART EDUCATION 



Billy G* Smith 



The ability of this nation to respond adeqmtely to the rapid 
shifts in the society and the workplace is increasingly dependent upon 
the ability of postsecondary institutions to adapt to new environments 
and new clientele. This is especially true for postsecondary institu- 
tions that are charged with the major responsibility of training the 
craftsworkers, technicians, and skilled professionals that the future 
economy will so desperately need. These institutions are faced with 
major changes during the next two decades, and the driving force for 
many of the changes will be the arrival of a new adult majority in many 
postsecondary institutions. This report provides a preview of some of 
the forces that are impacting these institutions and the changes that 
may be anticipated. 

Demands for change in education are being made by various segments 
of society faced with rapid change and an increasing need for better 
trained workers. Business, industry, the military, governmental agen- 
cies, and others continue to express the need for a reexamination of 
purpose and approach at all levels. Likewise, a call for change is 
issued from within. Lynton (.1983) makes a very strong argument for 
change in universities. He argues that the enormous postwar growth 
necessitates a reexamination of both the pedagogy and reward systems 
that encourage isolation, and the routine exclusion of priorities and 
objectives that exist outside the bounds of incernal value systems. 
He further indicates that this reexamination can be expected to help 
define a new model of "institutions without sharp boundaries either in 
time, location, or in constituencies" (p. 53). 

Lynton *s concerns about the universities are shared by educators in 
2-year and 4-year institutions. The need for change is recognized, and 
there is a recognition that replacement could occur if change is not 
possible. 

Clientele 

One of the most significant factors involved in the changes that 
are taking place is the increasing nunber of older students that are 
returning for training, retraining, and updating. The emphasis of this 
report is the impact that these students, and their need for educa- 
tional assistance with their careers and occupations, will have upon 
postsecondary institutions. 



This work is part of a 1983-84 study supported by the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State University. 
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Although adults have been numerous In 2-year institutions, new 
forces in the society can also be expected to njake these students a 
dominant factor in institutional well-being in many A-year colleges and 
universities. In some institutuions their presence, or absence, ;?ill 
determine institutional siurvival. Table 1 reflects the changes that 
are taking place in credit enrollments* By 1990 some 6.7 million of 
the 12. 1 million enrolled are expected to be over 2A years old. 



TABLE 1 

CREDIT ENROLLMENTS IN THE HIGHER EDUCATION 
(millions) 

1970 1980 1990 

(projected ). 



Total 


8.6 


12.1 


12.1 


16-17 years 


.3 


.2 


.2 


18-19 years 


2.6 


2.9 


2. A 


20-21 years 


1.9 


2. A 


2.0 


22-24 years 


1.5 


2.0 


1.9 


25-29 years 


1.1 


1.9 


2.1 


30-3A years 


.5 


1.2 


2.5 


35-over 


.8 


l.A 


2.1 


SOURCE: National 


Center for Education Statistics (1982, p. 


36). 


Note: Details may 


not add to totals because 


of rounding . 





The estimates just given involve credit students only. Moon 
(1980) conbined several sources to estimate enrollments in colleges and 
universities in three categories: full-time credit enrollment, part- 
time credit enrollment, and part-time noncredit enrollment. He re- 
ported that there were 7 million full-time degree credit students, 5 
million part-time degree credit students, and 10 million part-time non- 
credit students. Of the 22 million students reported, 15 million were 
enrolled part-time for credit and noncred. : activities. Most of them 
were older adults. Moon projects that by the year 2000 from 75 percent 
to 80 percent of the people involved in postsecondary education will be 
part-time noncredit students. 

Four priorities of these individual students have been identified 
by Moon. They will look for greater diversity of learning opportuni- 
ties, recognition of "their prior learning experience, different kinds 
of ways to learn, and different kinds of people to teach them. 

The second factor that will contribute 16 a change in clientele is 
the rapid restructuring of the Nation ^s workplace. Changes in tech- 
nology, international trade, productivity, and the energy supply have 
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all contributed to the transformation of the econoniy> and have led to 
(1) the displacement of large numbers of workers and (2) a significant 
mismatch between vorker skills and job skill requirements* 



Delivery Systems 

Taken together, these two factors (demographic change and the 
changing workplace) are expected to create an adult majority that will 
require significantly different delivery systems in comparison to the 
traditional linear systems described by Cohen and Brawer (1982). A 
close examination of the dominant post secondary educational model re- 
veals that it is a linear model designed to serve primarily the needs 
of the traditional youth majority. Although well-publicized adult edu- 
cation models exist, their use has generally been restricted to non- 
credit activities and specialized programs in the institution. The 
anticipated involvement with the adult majority raises the issue of the 
dynamics involved as adult models become the dominant educational 
design. Figure 1 shows the various factors that may determine the 
dynamics of change in the postsecondary education delivery system. 

External demands for change are broad based and are not necessar- 
ily independent from one another. They center around three key issues: 
appropriateness, effectiveness, and accountability. Rapidly changing 
clientele and technology have raised the issue of appropriateness. A 
need to respond rapidly to the Nation ^s massive number of unemployed 
and displaced workers brings into question the effectiveness of present 
delivery systems. Also, loss of public confidence has increased de- 
mands for additional accountability. These concerns are reflected in 
the form of specific pressures (shown in figure 1) that are being 
experienced by postsecondary educators. ^ 

There are also a growing nunber of internal demands that influence 
the institution and its operating systems. Most of the internal pres- 
sures are created by the Increasing mismatch between external expecta- 
tions and institutional mission. One of the most significant pressures 
is coming from adult students who are requesting different services and 
support systems than those provided to the traditional student. This 
and other internal pressures are identified in figure 1. 

These external and internal pressures have a significant impact 
upon educational tradition and traditional methods. Figure 1 lists 
seven characteristics of the traditional approach to training in post- 
secondary education: 

o The primary objective is to train new entrants for the work 
force. 

o A linear program design is dominant. 

o A time const ant -learning variAle approach is utilized. 

o Reactive programming based upon perceived need is emphasized. 

o Localized programming has priority. 

o The institutions relate to individuals rather than 

organizations as clients, 
o Limited activities are designed for the adult minority. 
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EXTiflNAL PRESSURES FOR CHANGE 

•Ch«n|fAt dtmofraphia 
•Puttie f ufMling of aHtrrMtivt 

•Tht 'nittonVahtnglnf Monomie 

ttructurt 
•NtwlKhnoloty 
• LOM of pubH(? mrMtm 

and damandi ft? a^eounubility 
oOcoupational profroimat 

4«vaar inatHutloni 
oTha aducational markatplaet 



INTERNAL PRESSURES FOR CHANGE 

o AduH ttudant demands 
o Intdaquacy o^ i^TE f undina 
oNaad to updata aquipmant 
• to updata faeutty 
o Low anrollmant in aoma traditIt:»Ml 
occupational proarama 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
TRADITIONAL APff>ROACH 

* Train ntw antrants for tha worit f oroa 
•Linaar pf09fani oaaif n 

* Tima aonatant->laarninQ variabta 

* Raactiva prof ramming baaad upon idantlfiad naad 

* Localitad pror*mmin| 

* Ralataa to individuali n orpaniutiona as dianu 

* Limitad aetivitiai daaignad for tha odutt minority . 



REQUIREMENTS TO SUPPORT CHANGE 

o Strong damand for training 
oWillingnaatto change 
oPrograaalva laadarahip 
o Financial raaourcaa . 
oCommitmant to facutty^cuff training 



CATALYSTS FOR CHANGE 

• Govarnmant (at all Iav9it) 
octiant organixatlom 

• Individual diants 



NEW DIRECTIONS 



o Training for amry, raantry, 

upgrading and updating 
oCradit for prior knowiadga 
o Opan antry/opon axit 
o Modular program daaign 
o Cuatomiiad training 
o Ragionaliiad programming 



ELEMENTS OPPOSING CHANGE 

* Traditional unhmitiaa t oollagaa 

* Individual adminiatratert, faculty 
mombara Ir faculty organisationa 

^Spatial intaraat profaaiional roupa 
^Intartla of axiating intarnal ayatama 
*Raatrictiva policiaa and procaduraa 
of govtrhing boards and funding agendas. 



•Cooparativa programming with buainass, 
military, and othara 

* Proactive programming baaad on 
anticipated needs 

* ItKreesed use of media delivery ayttams 

* Contracting (to provide and to buy training) 

* Time variable-'learning constant 

* Increased community irivolvement 




ELEMENTS SUPPORTING CHANGE 

* Governments (at all levels) 

* Client organisations 
•Individual clients 
•Individual administrators and 

faculty member 



RESULTS 

• Increased variety and operatina flexibility 

• Improved inatltutlbnal effactlvanesa and efficiency 

• Creetion of lifelong learning systama 

• Irvcraesed productivity 

• tiKreasad community involvement 

• Increased inter'inatitutionai cooperation 

• Reduced reaponaa time 

• A market orientation 



Figure 1« 
THE OYNAIVSICS OP CHANGE IN 
POSTSECONDARY OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

JL79 





Change will take place if the pressures for are greater than pres- 
sures against change, and if there are catalysts and support systems 
available to produce an environment that is supportive of change « The 
catalysts and the requirements to support change in postsecondary 
occupational education. are idiantified in figure !• 

The development and delivery of effective programs and services 
during the next two decades will involve a number of parameters that 
include appropriate program objectives, effective and efficient pro- 
cesses, appropriate outcomes, and effective faculty. The list is not 
all inclusive, but an analysis of these parameters may identify new 
directions in postsecondary education. 

New Directions 

Sovae characteristics of these new directions of occupational edu- 
cation and training are shown in figure 1. Programs will be designed 
tc assist one group of individuals with job entry, another with re- 
entry, another with job upgrading, and yet another with job updating. 
Improved assessment programs will provide credit for prior knowledge 
and experience. Opportunities for open entry and open exit will be 
common. Programs will range from the traditional degree/certificate 
programs to short-term intensive, job-specific training. Maay of the 
programs will be customized for small groups of individuals, and they 
will have a modular, time-variable, learning-constant design, empha- 
sizing a competency-based approach. 

Additional characteristics include a vastly increased number of 
cooperative arrangements with business, industry, the military, and 
other community groups and organizations. An indirect effect of these 
cooperative arrangements will be a growing use of contracts. Although 
programming to meet the local needs will continue and probably expand, 
the trend toward increased regional programming will accelerate. This 
trend, combined with the increasing use of electronic media to serve 
large areas of a State and the Nation, will necessitate extensive 
institutional coordination and cooperation with other institutions and 
governing agencies. 

Probably the most significant modification to the approach to 
programming in the future will be the move from being reactive to 
proactive. The increased rate of change has created serious problems 
for educational systems that are primarily reactive by nature. By th<s 
time current needs rre identified, programs are proposed and approved, 
and appropriate staLf are hireri, the organization with the training 
need has resolved the problem In other ways. Increasingly, educational 
institutions are being pressured to be active participants in societal 
change. The competition between States for economic development has 
involved education in an active role in the change process. No longer 
can ins ui tut ions remain removed and aloof from daily concerns as they 
train individuals for very specific jobs in very specific companies. 
Education is more than ever expected to be part of the change process. 
The rapid acceptance of microcomputers can be partially attributed to 
widespread training programs offered by educational institutions. The 
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contrast between the past and present is evident when the institutional 
response to training for microcomputers is compared to the relatively 
slow response to training computer programmers in the 1960 's« 

Conclusion 

These new directions will be modified and shaped by the elements 
in the environment that oppose change and those that support change* 
As shown In figure 1, the opposition to change will be the strongest in 
traditional institutions and in the support systems for these institu- 
tions. Support for change can expected to be the strongest in the 
clientele and among administrators and faculty menbers who are respon- 
sive to the needs of the new clientele. Hopefully, the results of 
these complex interactions will be positive > and will lead to institu- 
tional changes that include: increased variety and operating flexi- 
bility, improved institutional effectiveness and efficiency, creation 
of lifelong learning systems, increased productivity, increased com- 
munity involvement, increased inter-institutional cooperation, reduced 
response time, and a market orientation. All of these components will 
be necessary in viable institutions dedicated to training in the next 
decade. 

In an era when technological, economic, political, and social 
changes continue to accelerate, leaders must respond to increasingly 
strong external and Internal stimuli that demand attention and analy- 
sis. They must choose between alternative scenarios for the develop- 
ment of the institution in response to these stimuli, and they must 
choose how the limited human, physical, and financial resources of the 
college must be developed and allocated (Myran 1983, pp. 18-19). Many 
of the choices to which Myran refers will be related to the new adult 
majority and their unique needs. 
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A study by Bray and Howard (4) revealed that humanities and social 
science majors have higher potential for management responsibility 
than do business majors. Although business majors were rated slightly 
higher In organizing, planning, and decision making, they were lower 
in creativity. In the Interpersonal skill cluster, they were rated 
lower on every measure. More recently Boyatzis (3) differentiated 
critical competencies and "threshold" competencies. He found that 
specialized knowledge (such as finance, marketing, human resources, 
and production) constitutes only a threshold competency. Boyatzis 
concludes that too much time and energy is devoted to specialized 
knowledge in many management education programs. Warren (12), while 
concluding that preparation in a business speciality is desirable, 
also found that generalized capabilities (such as verbal communication, 
reasoning ability, etc.) were important to managerial success. 
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The implication of these studies is clear: management educators need 
to be more concerned about producing graduates of broader guage. This 
may require new pedagogical approaches which are more akin to tradi*- 
tional liberal arts program^ than thay are to vocational education. 

The case study method has exerted a generally liberalizing influence 
on management education. Certainly the kind of learning that takes 
place in qualitatively different from the lecture/textbook format. 
For one> asking students to analyze business cases requires that they> 
rather than the teacher> formulate answers as veil as questions. What 
the case method gives up in^tevas of teaching principles may be more 
than regained by this unique » and often frustrating, requirement. More 
Importantly, it demands that students cooperate actively in the learn*- 
ing process. They are given only specific facts. They must, through 
independent and purposeful thinking, frame problems and make decisions. 
They must accept the challenge of such responsibility while realizing 
that there are ho single demonstrably right answers. The responsibility 
is the students*, not the teacher's, for case analysis turns the focus 
of attention away from the teacher toward other students. Like Socratic 
dialectic, the teacher often serves less as a "teller" and more as a 
listener and facilitator. He or she gradually and gently presses the 
dialogue beyond the point \Aiere logical argument seers effective into 
speculation which may at first appear impractical or even trivial. 
But, like Plato, the teacher lets the discussion gc where the argtiment 
leads, for fear of missing some Important or serrendipitous element. 
The teacher encourages questioning, thinking, and reasoning; the 
student learns by discovery, contrasting, probing, and analysis. 

Vhile not denying its legitimate claim to a specialized academic niche, 
management education might be further improve 1 by increasing its reach 
into the liberal arts and humanities. After all, management is not a 
technical field. Dimock (5) has said it well: "Administration is, or 
at least ought to be, wedded to subjects such as philosophy, literature, 
history, and art, and not merely to engineering, finance, and structure. 
Administration is essentially one of the humanities and the organiza- 
tion." Collander (1) has asserted that a liberally educated person is 
still the type of individual ueeded at the highest level of corporate 
life. 

Winter, et al. (13) have found that a liberal arts education increases 
critical thinking and conceptual skills, ability to adapt, independency 
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of thought t and motivation for leadership. These outcomes, so charac*- 
teristic of a liberal education, are precisely those that are needed 
by management majors. 

This leads to a dilemma. Management students must learn their special- 
ities p that is certain^ At t;he same time, a substantial body of evid- 
ence spQgests that they need to become more well-rounded in the sense 
that Jonn Milton meant vhen he said: "a generous education is that 
which fits a man to perform justly, skillfully, . and magnaniomously all 
of the offices private and public, in peace and' war." 

Perhaps some integrating matrix is needed which will bring the tradi- 
tional liberal arts and humanities into closer convergence with mana- 
gexiient education. Such a matrix, we believe, must go beyond the mere 
credentialism of general education requirements. It must be wholly 
integrative— a connecting link between the liberal arts and management. 

A pedagogy that includes the classics as "cases** may constitute such 
a matrix when used as a supplement to current management curricula. 
One approach, which we call "classic case analysis," offers many of 
the same advantages as business case analysis. Homer's Iliad , Plato's 
The Republic , Shakespeare's King Lear , and Machiavelll's The Prince , 
for example, are teeming with lessons for managers. Importantly, it 
is almost Impossible not to become an active participant in these 
thoroughly engaging "cases," whether the issue is Agamemnon's working 
relationship with Achilles or Lear's plan to decentralize his kingdom. 

Classic case analysis may also offer, beyond its apparent integrative 
powers, other and perhaps more subtle advantages. Much of classic 
literature deals predominantly with man's relationship to man-*-certain- 
ly the fundamental stuff of management. In addition, the classics- 
like contemporary business cases— often raise more questions than 
answers. But the questions are more enduring and less specialized. 
The classics have a historicity that few business cases can match. 
The latter may be thought provoking and Interesting because of the 
real-world contemporariness, but the classics are Inherently and Irres- 
istably alluring precisely because of their timelessness. They are, 
as was Machiavelll, not "of an age," but for all time: 

Learning management from the classics is not easy. It is nothing short 
of an intellectual struggle to discover the principles of management 
lurking in the pages of Plutarch or Shakespeare. But they are there. 
No student reading King Lear from a classics case analysis perspective 
could forget its valuable lesson about delegation. Reading Plutarch's 
life of Fabius sheds more light on the subtle art of deciding not to 
decide than can any contemporary text. 

In the remainder of this paper, we analyze three classics from a case 
analysis perspective in order to consider their relevance to management 
education. 

Homer's Iliad; 

The Iliad is rich with management insight. It is dominated by conflict 
between two top executives, Agamemnon and Achilles. The relationship 
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between the two, and the men they lead, raises profound questions about 
leadership style, motivation, reward systems, conflict resolution, and 
the management of change. 

When Agamemnon says to his subordinate, Achilles... 

"... I shall take the fair-cheeked 
Briseis, your prize, I myself going 
to your shelter, that you may learn 
well how much greater I am than you..." (6) 

he reveals not only his arrogance but also his astonishing ignorance 
of what motivates his most capable general. Injuring Achilles* pride 
has catastrophic consequences: the loss of many Greek lives and the 
withdrawal of Achilles and his division from the war. No wonder it 
takes ten years for Agamemnon to accomplish his objective. The lesson 
is obvious and unforgettable: managers must know what motivates their 
people and help them get it. Agamemnon violated his principle, lost 
a battle, and almost lost the war. 

Agamemnon's leadership style is inflexibily autocratic. As a result, 
his key advisors are afraid of him, he alienates Achilles, and— most 
importantly — he loses sight of the primary goal of his organization. 
In this way, he illuminates the pathetic case of an executive in whom 
ego has overshadowed empathy. 

Achilles, too, represents a powerful management archetype. As a 
senior executive, he shows appalling naivete when he chooses not to 
comprowise with his boss. He elects, instead, to create a win-lose 
situation in which he ultimately has to give way. He would have 
served his own, and the Greek, cause better had he attempted to find 
a solution that he and Agamemnon could have accepted. 

The Illiad provides a remarkable demonstration of equity theory. When 
Achilles says. 

"Always the greater part of the painful 
fighting Is the work of my hands; but 
when the time comes to distribute the 
booty, yours Is far the greater reward..." (6) 

he makes clear his perception of the difference between what he brings 
to the job and what he gets out of it. His dramatic retirement from 
the field of battle Is an excellent example of an employee's attempt 
to correct this imbalance by simply doing less. 

When, at the last moment, Agamemnon offers a fortune to Achilles if he 
will return, Achilles replies... 

"I hate his gifts. Not if he gave me 
ten times as much... would Agamemnon 
have his way with my spirit." (6) 

As Herzberg's research has suggested, money by itself may not be a 
motivator. (5) Had Agamemnon concentrated more on acheivement, recog- 
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nit ion, and responsibility and less on salary, he doubtless would have 
been more persuasive* 



ghakespeare's King Lear : 

King Lear dramatizes many important management lessons. The play is 
a tale of a large organization, its senior executive, and his subord- 
inates. It raises substantial questions about the management of decen- 
tralization, factionalism, and long-term planning. 

For example, as a chief executive officer, Lear demonstrates his incom- 
petence by his inability to distinguish appearance from reality. Taken 
in by appearances , he loses his kingdom, his throne, his only loyal 
daughter, and, finally, his life. In. contrast, Lear's loyal daughter, 
Cordelia, was able to see beyond mere appearances. She says of her 
sisters,. . . 

"Time shall unfold what plighted cunning 
hides, who cover faults, at last with 
shame derides." (12) 

Lear's "Fool," plays the organization's aevil's advocate. Yet Lear 
chooses to ignore his sage advice and see only that which he wants to 
see. Thus, he becomes a "fool" himself. The message is clear: above 
all else, a manager must be capable of separating appearance from reality < 

Lear's unfaithful daughter, Regan and Goneril, fail to weigh the con- 
sequences of their rash and self-serving decisions. They are manag- 
ing only for the short term. Predictably, they destroy each other and 
the organizations that they lead. Cordelia, however, has a much broader 
vision. She lives up to her commitments and patiently waits out the 
results. 

King Lear strikingly illustrates the hazards of decentralization. In 
dividing his kingdom among his subordinates, Lear loses power and re- 
sponsibility. 

"Know that we have divided in three 
our kingdom, and 'tis our fast intent 
to shake all cares and business from 
our age, conferring them on younger 
strengths will we unburdened crawl 
toward death." (12) 

He attempts to retain the trappings of authority when he has none. He 
is reduced to a powerless and meddlesome observer. His enterprise, as 
a consequence, disintegrates. His wrong-headed plan for decentraliza- 
tion leads to rampant factionalism. Each competing party strives to 
destroy the other. His shattered kingdom is, finally, run by a leader- 
less mob. 

When Lear says, "nothing will come of nothing," early in the play/) it 
is sadly prophetic. Had he concerned himself with unifying and stabil- 
izing his enterprise before decentralizing, the story would have been 
less tragic. 



Plato's The Republic: 
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One of the greatest classics of all time, The Republic ^ convincingly 
suggests that its aiithor could have been a successful management con- 
sultant* He demonstrates a thorough understanding of human resources 
aanageaient, organization isign, and corporate goal setting. Plato is 
arguably the first, and the best, management theorist. 

For example, he asserts that "there are innate differences in people 
which fit them for different occupations. • .we give each man one trade 
for which he is naturally fitted..." (10) This is the cornerstone of 
good human resources management. He also argues that if a woman is 
the best candidate for a job the whole enterprise would benefit by 
having her perform that job. When he concludes that "...no difference 
between men and women has yet been produced that is relevant to our 
purpose," Plato establishes himself as the first equal opportunity 
employer. (10) 

Plato realized the Importance of establishing a corporate culture and 
organizational goals. "Are not citizens," he said, "bound together by 
sharing the same problems and pains, all feeling glad or grieved at 
the same occasions of gain or loss?" (10) He realized that when people 
identify with common goals, an organization becomes cohesive. He argued, 
too, for the importance of employing totally committed people: 
"The kind of men we must choose will be 
those who, when we look at the while course 
of their lives are found to be full of zeal 
to do whatever they believe is best for the 
good of the commonwealth and never willing 
to do anything against its interest." (10) 

Committed people, claims Plato, must be recruited from within the 
organization. He denounces outside recruiting In favor of promoting 
those who have been extensively trained by the enterprise. 

"We shall watch them from earliest childhood 
and set them, tasks in which they would be 
most likely to forget or to be begulL^d of 
this duty. We shall then choose only those 
whose memory holds firm and who are proof 
against delusion." (10) 

Finally, Plato's theories on education, if applied today, would un- 
questionably Increase the well-roundedness of management students. 
Plato argued that such subjects as literature, music, physical instruc- 
tion, mathematics, philosophy, and metaphysicf^ were Important stages 
in the graining of his philo8opheif-»klng. As a result, it i£ his 
philosopher*-klng who provides us with a perfect, albeit idealized, 
model for the contemporary manager. 

Conclusion: 
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Ironic as it may seem, we argue management education can take a signi- 
ficant step forward by stepping backward toward the classics. These 
great works can, we believe, serve to broaden significantly the gauge 
of management students. The field they study is, after all, as broad 
as all htaman knowledge. As such, it encompasses not one, but many 
academic disciplines. 
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THE GOODRICH SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 
AN EXPERIMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

Donald C. Dendlnger 
JoAnne A. Lofton 



Philosophy of the Goodrich Scholarship Program 

The Goodrich Scholarship Program was named for State Senator Glenn 
Goodrich, who introduced the enabling legislation in 1972 to the 
Nebraska State Legislature. The Goodrich Amendment to the state appro- 
priations for the University of Nebraska at Omaha made funds available 
for "a program to get economically deprived young people in and through 
UNO." The resulting program was designed to provide a stimulating 
academic course of study augmented by supportive services to aid 
achievement rather than provide a remedial course of study. 

Students .are recruited from populations who traditionally have not 
considered college, such as sons and daughters of blue-collar workers, 
persons of diversified racial and ethnic backgrounds, adult learners, 
handicapped persons, and individuals on educational release from the 
correctional system. 

Ine program model was baseu on several assumptions: 

® that low-income, non-traditional students have the same intellectual 
capacity for academic achievement as that of students admitted 
through regular processes; 

® that low-income students have the ability to succeed and excel 
academically if exposed to a rigorous stimulation complemented 
by support services which facilitate the building of confidence 
in themselves and their ability to succeed; 

^ that the terms "low income" and "-financially disadvantaged" are 
not euphemism for education or intellectual inferiority; and 

® that close personal contact with and support of the faculty and 
staff are ir^portant elements in the achievement of low-income 
students. 



Objectives 



Some major program objectives of the Goodrich Scholarship Program 
are as follows; 

® to provide educational opportunities to low-income and non- 
traditional students who might otherwise be denied access to a 
college education'; 
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to increase the likelihood that students will not only stay in 
school but also attain academic success; 

to provide a specialized curriculum. of general education which 
emphasizes the humanities and social sciences, stimulates academic 
achievement, and provides a positive experience during the first 
•years In college; 

To provide students with a sound and innovative educational 
experience; and 



to develop an atmosphere that nurtures social consciousness and 
responsiveness in Goodrich students, so that they will go on to 
make significant contributions to their communities. 

Description of Academic Program and Other Activities of the Goodrich 
Scholarship Program '• 

Administratively housed in the College of Public Affairs and 
Community Service (CPACS), the program functions like a department 
although it does not offer a major. Goodrich scholars select majors/ 
minors from departments throughout the University of Nebraska at Omaha. 

Selected English, humanities, and social sciences courses are taught 
by Goodrich faculty and are open only to Goodrich students. During 
the freshman and sophomore years, Goodrich students are required to 
register each semester for a maximum of six hours of general education 
courses offered by the program. The remainder of the student's course 
work comes from regular university offerings. 

In keeping with the overall philosophy of the program, Goodrich class 
enrollments are kept small to provide opportunity for greater student- 
faculty contact forming the basis for meaningful relationships. 

Intensive faculty-student contact is also enhanced by faculty's involve- 
ment in tutoring and counseling. This model provides for close moni- 
toring of student behavior during the first years in college and 
establishes a sound foundation for problem solving and other interven- 
tion techniques to deter student drop-out. 

Goodrich classes are designed to provide an innovative, intellectually 
stimulating teaching-learning environment that will motivate low-income 
students to remain in college and excel academically. Various instruc- 
tional techniques, such as lectures, multi-media presentations, team- 
teaching, workshops, guest lecturers, field study research, discussion, 
creative project assignments, and tutorial sessions, are used to ensure 
a stimulating learning atmosphero. Goodrich courses have been approved 
for general education credit by each of the colleges at UNO. 

To facilitate the transition into the college environment, the Goodrich 
Scholarship Program offers the following courses: 

Freshman Level Goodrich Courses 

1. English 115: English Composition, 3 credit hours 

2. Goodrich 101: Autobiography, 3 credit hours 

3. Philosophy 121: Critical Reasoning, 3 credit hours 

4. Goodrich 111: Perspectives on American Culture, 6 credit hours 

Sophomore Level Goodrich Courses 

1. Goodrich 211: Research Techniques and Urban Problems I, 

6 credit hours 

2. Goodrich 212: Research Techniques and Urban Problems II, 

6 credit hours 
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In the first semester of the freshman year, Goodrich courses emphasize 
the development of two basic academic skills, reasoning and writing, 
English Composition (English 115) strengthens writing abilities; 
Critical Reasoning (Philosophy 121) serves to enhance the students* 
abilities to understand and evaluate arguments and to draw inferences 
from theories as they are typically presented in educational materials, 
such as textbooks, articles, lectures, and speeches. Autobiography 
(Goodrich 101) helps students explore their lives and overcome their 
fears about writing. Each student must reaister for English Composi- 
tion (if diagnostic placement so indicates) and select either 
Critical Reasoning or Autobiography to complete their six hours of 
Goodrich courses. 

In the second semester, Goodrich students take Perspectives on American 
Culture (Goodrich 111), a six-hour humanities course that examines con- 
temporary American society and several of the multi-cultural influences, 
both artistic and theoretical, that have shaped it. 

In addition to taking the courses described above, all freshmen stu- 
dents must attend a six-week Communication Laboratory conducted by 
a faculty or staff member during the first semester of each academic 
year. Conducted as small group sessions, the lab introduces the new 
students to the university system by familiarizing them with the func- 
tions of the major administrative units and offices, services offered 
by the library, and support services for students offered by different 
university units. Students are given the opportunity to discuss common 
problems and explore options and ways of dealing with their problems. 
These sessions also provide an avenue for exploring their own educa- 
tional goals more fully, and a peer support network that is important 
to personal growth. 

In the sophomore year, Goodrich scholars are required to take a two 
semester course. Research Techniques and Urban Problems I and II 
(Goodrich 211 and 212), for six hours of credit each semester. These 
courses focus on the public policy process and the way that public 
policies affect different groups in society. Students are also exposed 
to the tools of social science research and spend several weeks design- 
ing and carrying out a research project. 

There is no planned curriculum for upper-level Goodrich students. 
Junior and senior students still receive the Goodrich financial aid 
and can avail themselves of all support services offered by the pro- 
gram. This year, for the first time, formal junior-senior interviews 
have been conducted by the faculty/staff with upper-level Goodrich scho- 
lars to determine whether they are encountering problems and how the 
program can assist them concerning their progress toward graduation. 

Academic services are provided by the program for all Goodrich students. 
These services include the Writing Laboratory and the Study Skills 
Center, tutoring services, and the Communication Laboratory (discussed 
above). The -Writing Laboratory and Study Skills Center focus on the 
various study skills needed to survive in college, such as test taking 
strategies, note taking, and study-related stress. It also concentrates 
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on developing writing skills with emphasis placed on writing, reading, 
spelling, and vocabulary. Additional ly? tutorial services in various 
academic subjects are available. Tutorial assistance in such areas 
as the social and natural sciences, mathematics, business, and English 
have been available for students. Generally, this one-to-one assis- 
tance is provided on a continuing or one«time appointment basis at the 
request of the student* During the summer, the Writing Laboratory and 
Study Skills Center staff offers to incoming freshmen a non-credit, 
preparatory course which focuses on English. In this course, students 
may also learn how to take lecture notes, study textbooks, and work 
on improving their vocabulary and spelling skills. 

Other support services are available to assist students in solving the 
many problems of survival that confront the economically disadvantaged. 
These services include individual and group counseling, Gmergency short- 
term loans, social activities and workshops on subjects of interest 
to students, such as assertiveness training and social activities. A 
Big Brother/Sig Sister Project whe>'e upper-level Goodrich students 
interact on an ongoing basis with incoming freshmen to facilitate entry 
into the collegiate environment was carried out during the 1983-84 
school year. 

Faculty and Staff 

The nature of the Goodrich Scholarship Program demands a committed and 
highly qualified professional faculty. Faculty are sought who can demon- 
strate successful teaching experience with multi-ethnic and economically 
disadvantaged students. Of particular importance, they must possess 
s sensitivity and definite connitment to non-traditional students and 
the philosophy of the Goodrich Scholarship Program. The faculty are 
responsible for curriculum development, instruction, advising, tutoring, 
maintenance of close personal relationships with Goodrich students, 
and assisting students with survival or personal problems. The tutoring 
and counseling activities involve expectations above and beyond that 
expected of faculty in the rest of the university. Currently, there 
are seven faculty working in the Goodrich Scholarship Program. 

Personnel other than faculty are also an essential part of the program. 
Staff include an academic services professional who supervises and 
provides services such as tutoring, study skills labs, writing labs, 
and academic counseling. There is also a student services position. 
This piersph is responsible for communication labs, career counseling, 
orientation, and personal counseling. Another staff person is in charge 
of recruitment and selection. Finally, there is a secretary who takes 
care of the office and support services, including the budgets. 

Student Body 

The program has been successful in selecting a student body which is 
functional and successful in the larger university. Multi-ethnic, 
economically disadvantaged students with varying degrees of academic 
ability are accepted into the Goodrich Program. The experience of the 
program has been that given an academic challenge, low-income students 
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of varying academic abilities can perform well, if not above average, 
in their college course work. A study conducted by two faculty members 
and published in 1984 compared the performance of Goodrich students 
in Goodrich courses to their psrformance in non-Goodrich courses 
(Gillespie and Secret). This research showed that Goodrich students 
performed as well as their cohort groups in non-Goodrich courses. How- 
ever, these students performed above average in their Goodrich courses 
probably because of the attention and encouragement they received from 
the faculty. This same research study looked at the academic perfor- 
mance of Goodrich students as cbmpared to their ACT scores. TSie results 
indicated that ACT scores are not accurate predictors of student acade- 
mic performance in the case of low-income or minority students. The 
investigators found that of the sample studied, students who entered 
the program with low ACT scores generally earned grades in the medium 
range while students entering with medium ACT scores generally earned 
grades in the high GPA range. 

Data from the 198j spring semester through the 1983 fall semester show 
that generally 11 percent of the total number of Goodrich scholars 
enrolled for any given semester are listed on the Dean's Lists of the 
various UNO colleges. 

The Goodrich graduation rates have been impressive. Since the beginning 
of the program in 1972, the program has graduated 32.6 percent of all 
students who entered the program. The Goodrich figures include students 
who drop out once or more and return to complete their degrees. There 
are no comparable statistics for the entire university population since 
the UNO Office of Institutional Research no longer computes these 
figures. The retention, studies were discontinued because the figures 
remained constant, for a number of years at approximately 13 percent 
of an entering class graduating from UNO. ' 

Graduates of the Goodrich Scholarship Program are employed in both pub- 
lic and private sector agencies, holding managerial, administrative, 
technical, and instructional positions. A study of Goodrich graduates 
published in December 1982 (Stephenson) showed that of the sample stu- 
died, 80 percent were employed full-time, 12 percent part-time, and 
8 percent were unemployed. Ninety percent of the males in the study 
were employed full-time, while 75 percent of the females were so em- 
ployed. 

In addition, Goodrich scholars have won numerous academic awards and 
scholarships,, have graduated magna or summa cum laude, have been 
accepted into graduate schools or professional schools, have published, 
and have competed in debate and forensic tournaments. They are also 
involved in all aspects of university life such as serving on the UN 
Board of Regents, UNO Student 'Senate, University Honors Committee, UNO 
Ambassadors, being listed- oh the National Dean's list and in Who's Who 
In American . Universities and Colleges , and reigning as homecoming queen. 

Student Demand for the Goodrich Scholarship Program 

The demand for Goodrich scholarships far exceeds the resources available. 
The strong, informal network that has been formed by former graduates, 
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relatives of former students, high school advisors, and other supporters 
of the program will keep the demand for the program high not only be- 
cause of the financial aid available but also because of the quality 
of its curriculum, personnel, and supportive services. Student enroll- 
ment is directly related to 'the annual budget of the program; only 65-80 
scholarships may be awarded yearly. For example, during the 1984-85 
recruitment period, over 300 individuals showed interest in the proaram 
with 223 actual applications being received. Df the 223 who applied, 
68 scholarships were awarded. 

Summary 

The Goodrich Scholarship Program has completed 13 years as a non-tradi- 
tional, multi-cultural, low-income, and interdisciplinary program. The 
University of Nebraska has funded this program based on an assumption 
that special resources and an innovative approach are necessary to be 
effective with low-income, non-traditional students. The Academic 
Program Review Team simply states: "The Goodrich Program is an out- 
standing academic unit of UNO" (Program Review Team Report). 
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DEVELOPING A LIBERAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 
FOR ADULT, LONG-DISTANCE LEARNERS 

Marie Fox, R.S.M. 

In the fall of 1982, the faculty of Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College 
began work on a new General Studies curriculum which would apply not 
only to traditional age on-campus learners, but also to adult long- 
distance learners. In the process general curricular principles which 
applied to different types of students and different modes of instruction 
were articulated. ^ 

The following spring the faculty approved the outline for the new 
General Studies curriculum, now called "The Link," a developmental 
sequence of courses covering between forty and fifty percent of a 
student's total graduation requirements. Since this time, faculty have 
been involved in on-going course development and yearly curriculum 
workshops in which the major curricular areas have been addressed. 

The new curricular requirements became effective for resident 
students on July 1, 1984, Now, a year later, these requirements also 
affect students in the Women's External Degree (WED) Program. 

This paper will describe the new General Studies curriculum at 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College, the general curricular principles 
which were agreed upon, and the minimal variations in requirements for 
traditional and non-traditional learners. In addition, it will outline 
the processes used in arriving at curricular approval, the methods used 
in developing acceptable coiirsebooks, the procedures followed in 
writing course modules for WED students, and the steps taken to assist 
faculty to teach the new courses. Finally, this paper will indicate how 
J33ie Ijink exemplifies recommendations made during the last year by major 
curriculum studies.^ 

Course Requirements of The Link 

The Link consists of three major areas: Skills for Advanced 
Learning, Distributive Studies, and Integrative Studies. Skills for 
Advanr.ed Learning concentrates on written and oral communication, 
quantitative thought, and study and interpersonal skills.^ This area 
includes the following required courses: Writing, Life/Learning Skills, 
Fundamentals of Mathematics, "Fundamentals of Speech, Introduction to 
Computers and, for the resident students. Foreign Language. 

The area of Distributive Studies focuses on providing students with 
a methodology and system of analysis in each of the four Modes of 
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Inquiry. Here some choices are permitted. A course in Literature and 
Theatre is required in the Aethestic Mode and then a student may select 
a second course either in Music or Art. The Social/Cultural Mode offers 
more options. A student may select one specially prepared course from 
two of the following areas: Business, Economics, History, Political 
Science, Psychology and Sociology. 

For resident students the Scientific Mode permits the selection of 
two courses from three areas - Biology, Chemistry and Physics. WED 
students are required to take^ the Biology and Chemistry courses. The 
Religious/Philosophical Mode requires a course in Religion and also one 
in Philosophy plus an additional Religion elective. 

The third major curricular division is that of Integrative Studies. 
'This area offers two required courses which use all four Modes of Inquiry. 
The integrative courses are currently in the process of being developed. 
They will attempt to synthesize material from all four areas. ^ 

In the space allotted, it is impossible to describe these courses 
in detail or to explain how and why the faculty decided upon this 
particular framework. However, a detailed rationale has been developed 
for The Link as well as coursebooks for each of the approved courses. 

General Curricular Principles 

At the outset of the discussion concerning curricular changes, 
members of the WED Advisory Committee formulated a set of six general 
curricular principles for which they sought faculty approval.^ 

1* Since SMWC is committed to educating women of all ages by means of 
different modes of instruction, general curricular requirements should 
be formulated so that they are appropriate for learners of different 
ages and for varying mod;=s of instruction. 

2. The term curriculum refers to both content and process. It is, 
therefore, more inclusive than traditional courses offered in a class- 
room setting. Consequently, it should encompass all those forms of 
learning through which a student gains college-level knowledge and 
competencies. 

3. General curricular requirements should be stated in terms of learn- 
ing outcomes rather than specific on-campus courses. Various ways of 
attaining the desired knowledge and/or competencies can then be defined. 
There can be different tracks for the resident and WED programs. 

4. Curricular requirements should be applicable to those students 
whether WED or resident, who complete all their collegiate studies under 
the direction of SMWC faculty as well as to those students, whether 

WED or resident, who transfer credits to SMWC or who are awarded credit 
at entrance. 

5. Exemptions from general college requirements should be made for 
individual students, not all students in a particular program, e*g., 
WED students. 
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6. Any grant application for curricular development should include plciis 
for the development of course modules for WED students as well as the 
develop:.ient of faculty to teach these modules. 

In addition to these principles, others were enunciated in the 
curriculum proposal approved by the faculty. It was agreed that some of 
the consistent characteristics of Liberal Education, as interpreted 
throughout the years, are that it is moral, unitive, life-long and 
useful. 

The chief end of Liberal Education is moral: the development of a 
free petson able to make independent choices as an adult, and to partici- 
pate effectively in public decisions that affect both the individual and 
society. 

s Liberal Education is also unitive because it holds that both. its 
subject matter, the universe, and its object, the students are unified, 
integrated wholes. 

In addition. Liberal Education is life-long in both its subject 
matter and its methods. It takes as its subject matter basic, universal 
truths about creation and our human experience. Not only do these 
truths provide a social and cultural continuity from past to present to 
future, but they also establish a continuity within our personal 
experience. Since our present knowledge of these truths is never as 
complete as is our potential knowledge of them. Liberal Education takes 
as its method the development of life-long learning skills - social 
analysis, aesthetic criticism, scientific method, religious and philos- 
ophical judgment - that will enable us to continue learning. ^ 

Finally Liberal Education is usefu], because it prepares students 
to address problems and needs they encounter in the world in which we 
live. Beyond the specific preparation that students receive within 
their major area of study, the General Studies component of a Liberal 
Arts curriculum can develop a proficiency in the three trans-disciplanary 
areas of communications skills, systematic thought, and intercultural 
awareness. 

Variations in Program Requirements 

As previously mentioned, determined efforts were made to keep the 
curricular requirements the same for both the resident and WED programs; 
however, in -this area we were not completely successful. 

Six hours of Writing courses are required of resident students 
while only three hours are required of WED students because the WED 
Program is so writing intensive. Both WED and resident students have a 
two-hour requirement in Physical Education. Resident students take one 
hour of general fitness and then a one-hour elective. I^ED students take 
a two-hour fitpess course which includes knowledge of and participation 
in a sport. of their choosing. Resident students may choose two courses 
from the arsas of Biology, Chemistry and Physics. WED students must take 
Biology and Chemistry. However, the one area where there is greatest 
divergence between requirements for students in the two programs is that 
of Foreign Language. Since the faculty could find no satisfactory way 
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to teach long-distance learners a foreign language, this area is not 
required of WED students. 

Processes Used in Curriculum Approval 

In 1981 Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College adopted a new mission 
statement that was approved by students, faculty, administrators and 
Board of Trustees. During the same year the College was selected to 
participate in an NIMH funded project concerned with identifying the 
needs of adult learners for the purpose of responding to them. 

About this same time the Lilly Endowment funded a grant entitled 
CALL (Career Advisement and Liberal Learning) which enabled the College 
to examine and strengthen its system of academic advising. It was 
natural then that by 1982 we began to examine the curriculum to deter- 
mine whether or not it provided those opportunities for learning that 
would support and extend the mission statement. 

At this point, faculty were encouraged to develop curriculum 
proposals as a group or as an individuals Several proposals were sub- 
mitted to the administration. After careful consideration by the latter 
group, one proposal was accepted and the developer was asked to expand 
the initial proposal and present it to the entire faculty in August 1982. 
After initial consideration by this group the proposal was assigned 
to the Curriculum Committee where it was modified. Next it was sent to 
the three Divisions (Arts and Letters, Math and Science, and Social and 
Behavioral Sciences) for explanation and preliminary decision before 
it returned to the Faculty Assembly for additional discussion. Following 
this, the proposal was returned to the Curriculum Committee where it 
was accepted and then returned to the Faculty Assembly for approval of 
the general curricular structure. During the process members of the 
WED Advisory Committee and the individual academic departments met to 
review the proposed curricular plan and to develop suggestions for its 
modification. 

In May 1983 Curriculum Workshop I was held. It dealt with the 
Skills for Advanced Learning courses. As a result of this workshop, 
specific courses and course developers were identified. Whenever 
possible, at least two developers were assigned to each course - one 
who taught resident students primarily and one whose principal responsi- 
bility was WED students. Courses in this area were accepted by the 
faculty in the Spring of 198A. In the process the format for a standard 
coursebook was developed which all course developers were obliged to 
follow. 



In May 1984 Curriculum Workshop II was held. Faculty focused on 
courses in the Distributive Studies. Again courses and course developers 
were identified. Courses in this area were accepted by the faculty 
during 1984-85. 

May 1985 brought Curriculum Workshop III. During this session 
attention was focused on Integrative Studies. Four proposals were 
considered and others emerged. 

The Vice President for Academic Affairs has recently requested 
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recommendations for faculty members to work on the development of these 
courses. It is expected that this group will make a preliminary 
report to the faculty in August and that the courses themselves will 
be developedv approved, and in operation no later than September 1986. 

Coursebooks 

Guidelines for coursebooks for General Studies were developed. 
The following pieces of general information were required to be identi- 
fied: course title, number, credit hours, semesters/years to be taught; 
catalogue description (AO characters or less); advanced placement or 
test into information; texts and resources; level of students; specific 
course objectives; area of General Studies and rationale for including 
this course in General Studies. 

The second part of the coursebook consists of the course syllabus 
which includes content and suggested methods of accomplishing specific 
course objectives. The third section is concerned with evaluation - 
both the methods of evaluating student learning and the methods to be 
used by students in evaluating the course. Finally, an appendix 
contains: a bibliography of works consulted in developing the course, 
a bibliography of relevant journals to be consulted in the future, 
and the names of the course developers. Each coursebook is approved 
by the Curriculum Committee and the Faculty Assembly. 

WED Course Modules 

The development of coursebooks, although helpful, was not suffi- 
cient for the WED Program. The next step was assigning WED faculty to 
develop course modules for WED and establishing a timetable for the Intro- 
duction of the various courses into the WED Program. In some cases WED 
faculty who developed coursebooks went on to develop the course modules 
and then substituted the^ new module for the existing one where 
appropriate. This occurred with the Writing, Math, Computer, Economics, 
Music, Art and Literature courses. 

In other cases deadlines were set for the preparation of course 
modules and their subsequent introduction into the WED Program. It is 
expected that all modules in the Skills area will be completed by 
October 15 and that they will be ready for use by January 1986. All 
Distributive modules should be completed by January for use no later 
than the spring of 1986. Integrative nodules should be available no 
later than September 1986. 

Faculty Development 

Since so many WED faculty have been involved in the development 
of coursebooks and WED modules, a number of faculty are <juite familiar 
with the objectives, .content and methods of evaluation of the various 
courses. In an atten5>t to assist additional faculty to become knowledge- 
able about. a:nd to feel comfortable teaching certain key modules, faculty 
vho developed the Life/Learning Skills,. Literature, Art and History 
modules reviewed these modules with their confreres during Curriculum 
Workshop III this past May. Similiar presentations will be made during 
our Faculty workshop in August and over the next few years additional 
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faculty workshops will be conducted prior to the introduction of new 
course modules. 

When new members join the WED faculty an orientation session is 
held for them. The purpose of this session is to assist faculty to 
understand the workings of WED and to enable faculty to work effectively 
With adult long-distance learners. Each faculty member is also assigned 
a mentor from the same academic discipline, if possible, who is a 
seasoned teacher in WED. In addition members of the WED Advisory 
Committee assist new faculty with procedural details and also offer 
suggestions and encouragement. 

As mentioned earlier, the new curricular requirements became 
effective for entering WED students on July 1, 1985. Only time, WED 
students and faculty, and other educators will tell what difference 
thig developmental and integrated Liberal Studies curriculum will make. 
However, in" terms of the problems surfaced by recent studies of higher 
education conducted by" the National Institute of Education, the Study 
Group on the State of Learning in the Humanities, the AAC Committee 
which examined the meaning and purpose of baccalaureate degrees, and 
the Commission on Higher Education and the Adult Learner, we at Saint 
Mary-of-the-Woods College believe that we began to answer the educational 
questions of 1985 in 1981. ^ 

Furthermore, we know with certitude that The Link was intentionally 
designed to meet the needs of our adult long-distance learners and not 
merely adapted from a structure intended for traditional age resident 
students. 

NOTES 

^For the content of this paper, I am indebted to Stephen Trainor, 
Chairman of the Curriculum Committee and principal designer of the 
new curriculum, Jeanne Knoerle, S.P., Chancellor of Saint Mary-of-the- 
Woods College, the members of the Curriculum Committee, and the faculty 
and staff of the WED Program, especially Robert Martin, Marie Denise 
Sullivan, S.P., James Wynne and Brenda Carlyle. 

The Link; A Planned Sequence of General Studies . 1985, p. 2. 

The Curriculum Commit tee Propose? for General Studies at Saint Mary- 
of-the-Woods College . 1982, p. f. ~ ' 

^Ibid. 

^Ibid., p. 8. 

^^°1982*'^^^' ^*^*"* Curricular Principles (unpublished paper), 

7 

General Education Curriculum . 1983, pp. 1-2. 
^The Link . . ., p. 2. 
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KNOWING AND DOING 
LEARNING THROUGH EXPERIENCE AT ALVERNO COLLEGE 

by 

Pat Hutchlngs 
(in collaboration with Allen Wutzdorff) 



About ten months ago I began work, with a colleague In the Psychology 
Department, on a book about the experiential learning program at Alvemo 
College, where I chair the English Department, In an early draft, the 
book focused almost exclusively on our off-campus field experience pro- 
gram for liberal arts majors — on Its developmental 3-course sequence, 
on an Interdisciplinary seminar' which students attend on campus In 
conjunction with their placements, on our work with and training of on-sl 
mentors i I continue to believe this program Is sufficiently Interesting 
(and non- traditional) to attract readers; in the meantime, however, the 
scope of the book has, as such things will, shifted and expanded. In 
Its current almost-final draft, the book deals with experiential learn- 
ing in a far larger sense — not just with an off-campus program but 
with the underlying concept of the relationship between experience and 
knowledge. It is our contention that learning ~ at the very least the 
kind of learning we expect in college ~ is active and Involved and that, 
therefore, knowing and doing (or experience) laust work together. 

This is, of course, a large assertion — amply large for a full-length 
book. Since I have considerably less space than that there, I would like 
simply to take a stab at defining what I mean by "knowing and doing" and 
then to raise some related questions and implications. My comments, as 
you will see, range from somewhat detailed (I have tried to include a few 
examples) to the very sketchy. I will, then, use the remarks and issues 
set forth here as the basis for further remarks at the conference, re- 
marks I would prefer to deliver in a more casual mode and also (in keep- 
ing with my theme) in a way which, will allow the audience to be active 
and involved. I hope that what -follows will spark your thinking in 
preparation for the actual session. 

Knowing 'and Doing 

First, a few words about the primary assertion above: that knowing and 
doing must work hand-in-hand if learning is to occur. Certainly many of 
you will agree with me that students do not lear- most effectively by 
passive absorption of facts. Although there is certainly a place, an 
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important place, for recall in learning at any level, the kind of learn- 
ing we want most to foster at the college level goes well beyond that, 
encompassing Bloom's more advanced levels of synthesis and evaluation 9 
for instance. Such higher level learning, I contend,, occurs only when 
the learner moves through a process which integrates the acquisition of 
knowledge (facts, information', concepts) with the experience of doing 
something with that Icnowledge. This doing may take a variety of forms 
everything from writing a sonnet^ to applying a theoretical framework 
from psychology in a simulated therapy setting,; to working in the campus 
PR office. The point is that learning cannot stop with the accumulation 
of knowledge. 

It is Important to note that this is more than a fancy restatement of the 
old theory and practice model* The notion of integrating knowing and do- 
ing is not simply a matter of application but of an ongoing dialectic in 
which both knowledge and experience are repeatedly transformed. The stu^ 
dent working in the PR office, for Instance, may begin her work on press 
releases with a certain communications framework in mind, one she learn- 
ed, let us say, in a textbook or lecture. Finding that her product is 
less than totally successful^ however, she will begin modifying that 
framework, and that^ in turn » will modify her next press release. She 
will need to find "theories" (I am using the word in the loosest sense, 
as a set of assumptions or ideas about how something should be done) 
which suit her personal style, the particular environment; and she will 
need to change her style, her environment, when theory dictates it is 
necessai^ to do so. This dialectic continues indefinitely, becoming more 
and more refined and subtle. 

No doubt an explanation of this ongoing process fails to capture certain 
nuances and complexities, substituting, as models do, clarity for truth. 
It is interesting, however, to note that students themselves testify to 
such a process. Every semester, in the seminar for students with off- 
campus placements referred to above, we ask our students to describe and 
analyze, something they learned through experience rather than from a 
textbook. This need not be too sophisticated an ability; indeed, we sug- 
gest possibilities ranging from roller skating to the solution of qua- 
dratic equations. (One student last year wrote about kissing.) The 
interesting point, regardless of the example is that, invariably, as they 
work with each other, students discover a process which includes several 
distinct, though not necessarily neatly sequential stages: the actual 
doing (taking that first step on skates) reflection on what has been done 
usually at some distance, be it spatial, temporal, or emotional ("It took 
me three days to do one equation correctly — there must be an easier 
way); the development of something like an hypothesis ~ some "theory" 
which will tell the: learner what is working and what isn*t, what to do 
next (skating requires that you move your body as well as your feet) ; 
and, finally, a testing out of those theories through further concrete 
experience (more skating, more equations). With this, the cycle begins 
again. 

Though, teachers admittedly have a knack for seeing in student remarks 
reinforcement for the frameworks they themselves are working out of, it 
is surely no exaggeration to suggest that in such inductively-derived 
student models of learning, one can see the rudiments, at least, of 
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Donald Schon's concept of the "reflective practitioner" or David Kolb's 
model of the "learning cycle": 



I concrete experience I 



testing out 
theories 



reflection and 
observation 



formation of theories 
and abstract concepts 



Interestingly enough, our Office of Research and Development, the program 
evaluation arm of the College, reports dramatic shifts in students' 
orientations to Kolb's various learning styles. At entrance, both younger 
and older students showed marked preference for "concrete experience" over 
!'abstract conceptualization," and for "reflective observation" as opposed 
to "active experimentation," In their first two years, they moved rapid- 
ly toward a more balanced pattern; by the second te^Jting, they had come 
to rely equally on concrete and abstract modes of learning and to show a 
similar flexibility in choosing either reflective or active approaches. 
Finally, analysis revealed that students who showed high achievement in 
the curriculum changed more. To return to the original set of terms, 
then, the linking of knowing and doing is directly related to success in 
college. 

Questions and Implications 

For those of us interested in changing the face of higher education, the 
above must certainly raise questions and, in some cases, problematic im*- 
plications. In the remainder of this paper I would like to pose some of 
those questions and implications in the hopes that we can explore them 
together, 

1« If learning requires both knowing and doing, how do we as 

teachers, or as administrators, or as designers of curricula, 
assure that both take place and work together? 

What changes will this theory of learning necessitate in 
the way we think about ourselves as teachers, our classes 
(indeed the very notion of a "class"), our students,,,? 

More specifically, how well do internships integrate know-* 
ing and doing? 

What is the role of extracurricular activities in college 
learning? (What do we mean when we call them "extra" and 
what does this imply about our current concept of the 
curriculum and of learning?) 

And how do we make "testing out" an integral part of our 
"regular courses"? 
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If we're going to talk about active , Involved 
learning 9 learning which Includes experience » we're 
going to have to face up to those dimensions of the 
learner which are not purely cognitive. What about 
the affective dimension of learning? What 
problems and-:/kat dpportunltles does dealing with 
the "whole person" entail? 

More specifically, how does one deal with emotlonal- 
ly*-welghted student work like the following (an 
excerpt from logs of a management student In an off** 
campus placement): 



"Lately I have been thinking about how I feel 
being In a big business like this company. I 
really do not like It. I am not sure I enjoy 
the work I am doing. I dp not feel I am real-* 
ly Involved In the department Itself. I know 
at tines I should be more assertive but I 
sometimes feel overwhelmed by everything that 
Is going on. I hope that since my project 
changed that I will feel as though I am a 
member of the department even If In a small 
way. This project gives me more of a sense of 
direction of where I am going and what I am 
doing for the company. There are many times 
when I feel I am just getting in the way. At 
times I think she would give me anything to do 
just to get me out of the way. These things 
that I have written are just the way I feel 
about the whole thing." 

Finally (and I'll leave this one very vague) what are 
the implications for evaluation of student work if we 
are to consider both knowing and doing Integral to 
learning? 
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THE NEU CENTER FOR LEARNING 
TEN YEARS OF INNOVATION IN LIBERAL LEARNING 



Eileen 0* Rees, Brenda Bell, James M, Reynolds, Harry E* Uade 



The New Center "for Learning <NCL> , an interdisciplinary alternatiue to 
the general distribution requirements at East Texas State University, 
represents a ten year quest to giue students a meaning^ful and coherent 
liberal education. Ue believe that a good liberal education is always a 
highly personal affair. It is an attempt to help students see and 
understand the contexts in which their lives take shape and to help 
them acquire the skills and the desire to continue to learn when the 
formal part o'f their education is over. 

Evolution O'f The New Center "for Learning 

In the spring o-f 1974, President F.H. McDowell, a-fter learning about 
the New College at the* University O'f Alabama, commissioned a group of 
faculty to develop a program at East Texas that would re^flect a similar 
spirit of innovation. During the initial planning year O'f 1974-75, we 
studi ed 1 iberal educat ion programs around the country, secured a 
two-year FIPSE grant and were accepted in the Change in Liberal 
Education project, •funded by the Carnegie Foundation. In the •fall of 
1975 we enrolled our initial 46 students - 15 completed the entire 
program. Ue base our program on twelve three-hour courses, with 
students taK ing two paired courses each semester; a team o^f two 
teachers •from di'f'ferent disciplines teaches each course. Most o^f our 
faculty teach one NCL course, but we do have a core o^f the Director 
and "four ^faculty who teach haH-time, providing important continuity. 
During the decade O'f NCL^^s existencei we have had 40 di'fferent faculty 
members involved in the program and three directors. Each oi us in the 
half-time core has team-taught with "from between 12 and 16 di'f'fererit 
faculty members. Ue usually enroll about lOX oi the entering •freshmen. 
This past semester we had 138 students taking a total oi 222 classes, 
with a "faculty o'f 14 'from the departments O'f English, history, 
psychology, physics, political science, theater, art, music, library 
science, anthopology, and education. 

Ue have not only survived but "flourished under three dif'ferent 
university administrations, in a time when programs like NCL simply 
haven^t been surviving at all. Indeed, we are gratified that the recent 
naVional reports on undergraduate education issued by NEH, NIE and AAC 
all rorroborate the Kinds O'f things we have been trying to do in NCL 
for the past decade. 

Philosophy and Curriculum 

Ue explore contexts with the students that move in two directions^ 
laterally, "from the individual to the 'family, larger social groups and 
finally to the world community; vertically 'from the past to the present 
and the ^future. Ut believe that students better understand themselves, 
their society, and the world when> both the time-bound historical 
approach and tht now-bound "functional approach are combined in studying 

Eilm. 0. RffS, Assistant Proftssor of Psxciiolcoy; Brtndi Btll, Proltssor of English; JmsH. 
Reynolds, .Proftssorof EnQlish^Hirrr E. Ui<if, Prottssor of4li|tofy$ East Ttxis Stat« Univtrsity, 
Conerct, Texts ci'-^^^* ^.1/ 
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issues thai the students see as significant. 



To accomplish our major goal of enabling students to better understand 
the increasingly complex cdntexts in which their lives are shaped and 
to see connections between themselvesi societyi and the world, as well 
as between past, present, and future, the New Center uses a distinctive 
curriculum model which has four key elements. First, we take an 
integrated, thematic approach that helps students to develop a holistic 
view of the world, to see the relationships among the parts and where 
they - the students - fit into the picture. Ue try to give students the 
"connected view" by using a currici!lar model of expanding concentric 
circles that begins with the self, advances to society and culminates 
in a global perspective. In addition, NCL focuses on pressing personal, 
societal, and global issues because we think it makes for lively and 
significant teaching and learning and because the future of our 
democractrc society, not to say the world, demands that we study these 
issues in all their complexity and from as many perspectives as 
possible. Our third key^ characteristic is interdiscipl inari ty, Ue 
bel ieve that discipl ints are important , but we question whether 
disciplines as separate entities can orient students to a world which 
increasingly insists on being viewed whole with all of its 
interdependenc ies and moral dilemmas. 

The last key element of the New Center curriculum is a team- teaching 
approach that actively involves both students and faculty in the 
learning process^ for we have always believed that the best learning 
should be active. Ue also believe that learning should be fun * that 
there is enormous pleasure in using our minds. Because we ourselves 
find learning excitUg, we hope that our own enjoyment of learning 
provides a model for the students. In ^*CL we are all - faculty and 
students *-part of a community of learners. True, we as faculty come 
with our expertise, but we are dealing with issues that are beyond the 
range of any one discipline alone. Instead of author i ty model s, the 
teachers in New Center become models of how intelligent, educated 
people grapple wi th significant issues. Our classes involve 
discussion, thinking, insights, and yes, even nonsense * all aimed at 
trying to understand the human condition during the last two decades of 
the twentietl: :entury. 

Another major purpose of New Center, besi des giving students the 
"connected view'i is to help students acquire the tools of learning. Ue 
emphasize oral and written communication in all classes. In the New 
Center we write across the curriculum. Students keep journals, prepare 
self-statements, write; ^ssay^ in all their classes and write research 
papers in several of th«^m. New Center students constantly write, which 
means that the facu1t>f constantly read and make comments on students^ 
papers. Uhile the volume of writing is very demanding in every New 
Center class, we believe there is no other way to improve students'" 
'thlnk i'nsf ahll'w^^ " . _ ... 

The model of team-teaching that we use is similar to what Shelby and 
Calhoun at the University of North Carolina call concert teaching. In 
concert teaching both instructors are jointly and equally responsible 
for all aspects of the course includ'^ng preparing the course syllabus, 
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selecting materialSi grading papers, as well as the daily teaching oi 
the class. Concert teaching requires not only two teachers who work 
comfortably together, but also very thorough iedsu planning. Students 
enjoy and gain much from the diversity of opinion and teaching style 
concert teaching presents. The faculty find sharing a classroom with a 
colleague exciting and challenging; we leirn a lot from each other. 

The heart of the program is in th» courses, Tkie freshman year focuses 
on the individual wl th students tak ing two related courses each 
semester. The first course, which we call Self, uses 1 i terature , 
psychology, philosophy, drama, music and art to investigate how the 
self is shaped, expressed, and changed. The related course, called 
Human Nature with a psychology designation, looks at various theories 
of human nature. Students begin to see the difficulty of understanding 
homo sapiens and also how these specific concepts influence how we view 
the world and conduct ourselves. During the second semester the 
concentric circle is er Urged to include relationships to immediate 
others. Self and Others looks at various kinds of relationships: 
farrJly, friends, lovers and work. The paired course. Self and Values 
introduces students to the ethical dimensions of relat ionships,Here 
they beome aware of the ethical decisions they make every day and learn 
how to analyse and evaluate them. 

In the sophomore year we focus on society. During the first semester 
students take American Character which looks at the factors that make 
Americans different from other people. The course attempts to answer 
the question ' Uho am I as an American?" The paired course, America 
and China, introduces students to another culture, but more importantly 
by comparing American and Chinese culture, it enables students to see 
their own culture in a new light - through Chinese eyes. Students begin 
to understand the role of culture in shaping behavior. During the 
second semester students tmke America and the World which looks at the 
role the U,S* has played in the world during the twentieth century. The 
course considers how bur society relates to other societies. The paired 
course. Society and Values investigates the values of our society and 
how these influence our relationships with other societies«In the 
junior year we focus on the global dimension; The Global Village looks 
at the implications of growing global interdependency and Shaping the 
Future considers alternative scenarios for the individual and 
collective futures the students will experience. Two science courses 
complete the program. Science and Environment investigates our 
relationship to the physical world. Science and Society looks at how 
science and technology have developed and the role they play in modern 
life. Ur are now planning an additional course. Quantitative Problem 
Solving; students will learn appropriate skills and practice applying 
them to problems relevant to their concerns and to their other courses. 

It is difficult to condense the many things that go on in NCL into a 
br j ef pr;esen t a t i on bu t , ,pe r,hap> ^ a c 1 oser look at one specific course 
will illustrate how the common course elements are incorporated. 

Common Course Elements 

'Daddy, I have had to kill you," 
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*\4e need nev^ 'friends; some oi us are cannibals who have eaten their old 
triends up.** 

''The hungers that go unfuWilled in childhood don^t ever go away." 
''Love is a plunging into darkness toward a place that may exist." 

These quotations 'from our readings are a -fair sample O'f the issues 
which students taking the third NCL course^ SeH and Others, are 'forced 
to con'front . Ue structure i t around the relationships o-f 'family, 
"friendship, and love and m&rriage and our readings are varied, moving 
•from theory to concrete example. Ue read sociologist Suzanne Keller^s 
discussion O'f how outside social and economic "forces threaten the 
family. Uith Lorraine Hansberry's play RAISIN IN THE SUN we see how 
lack O'f money almost destroys the 'family O'f Walter Younger. Ue move 
'from psychiatrist John Reisman^s explanation O'f receptive and 
reciprocal friendships to Finny and Gene in the novel , A SEPARATE 
PEACE. Rollo May^s essay 'The Sexual Paradoxes of Contemporary Life ' 
gives new dimension to Bernard Sladt^s SAME TIME, NEXT YEAR. 

And through the students^ Journals, the issues are brought to the 
absolutely personal level. Students turn in two Journals a week and in 
them they explore how these issues are affecting ther cvm lives. For 
example, one Journal direction invited them to explore their 
friendships. They started with a list of friends which they classified 
using questions like these: which ones can cheer you up when you>e 
depressed, which ones can you borrow money from, which ones can you 
call at 2 am? The follow-up Journals were characterized, as Journals 
often are, by discovery: *I had never real ized. . .1 t hadn^t occurred to 
me. ..Now I see why...' With two teachers commenting on each Journal, we 
can push these discoveries even further. 

A Journal is one place where all NCL students write, but not the only 
place. All NCL classes also require essays. Self and Others uses three, 
one for each type of relationship we examine. Ue use the essays to push 
students toward synthesis, to combine their own experiences wi^h what 
they^ve learned from the readings to answer questions tike what happens 
when family members have conflicting values? or what are the costs of 
being a friend? or is it true that when we fall in love we really fall 
in love with ourselves? 

The course culminates in another common element of the NCL curriculumf 
the self-statement: a long document < some have even been 20 pages) in 
which the students explore how their own lives and values have both 
shaped and been shaped by the relationships in which they have been 
involved. 

Probably most of us, i'f pressed to single out the most important 
element of our lives which gave them shape and meaning, would answer 
that i t was human relat ionships. Yet most of us enter into 
relationships blindly. Ue blunder about in them and whatever we do 
Yearn a¥6uC"'how~ tV Ivandre tlfem^ is of ten aT thlF expense ' of a 
relationship that failed. Ue do it this way because we have little 
opportunity to do it in any other way. Ue believe the most important 
thing that Self and Others does is to offer a forum and the materials 
for a systematic examination of an area of our lives that is of crucial 
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importance to the quality o-f our existence. Maybe m have even 
•forestalled scrne -failures. 

Bene-fits to the Students, Faculty, and the University 

Obviously we are enthusiastic about our program and believe that it 
o-f-fers many benefits to students, faculty, and the university. Foremost 
is the genuine intellectual stimulation it offers. Students have an 
opportunity to expand their horizoi.^, to discover unfamiliar ideas, and 
to try out their own thinking in a supportive environment. Faculty have 
a chance to escape from their academic pigeonholes amd risk the 
challenge of learning - and teaching - less f ami 1 iar mater ial . NCL 
Jolts us out of any complacency we might feel about our teaching. 

Many of the other benefits fit rather well under the six Cs that we 
stress throughout our program - comprehension, critical thinking 
communication, community, connections, and commitment.' 

In some undef inable way, NCL changes our COMPREHENSION, our view of the 
world. For students, this means discovering the world of ideas in all 
its complexity. For faculty, this means that we can no longer afford to 
ignore what we don^t understand. Ue keep or. learning because everything 
going on in the world in some way fits into one of our classes. 

In NCL we begin to think differently and our capacity for CRITICAL 
THINKING grows. Students discover that they are taken seriously as 
responsible people, expected to think as well as absorb information. 
Ann, an early NCL student, reflected this when she said that she had 
always accepted what she had been taught because she was SUPPOSED to, 
but NCL gave her the chance to examine ideas and to accept them because 
she UANTED to.Through te^n-teach ing, students benefit from two sets of 
comments and criticism on their work, they may even discover that it is 
possible for two people to disagree about ideas yet still respect and 
like each other - and perhaps even both br right. Faculty learn how to 
be constructively critical of student writing, how to help students 
learn to write better, even how to be critical of our own teaching. 

Because we stress COMMUNICATION in all NCL courses, students develop 
both their oral and written communication skills. In the relaxed, 
informal atmosphere even shy students feel comfortable enough to 
participate actively in discussions, at least in small groups. Students 
also often find their performance in other classes favorably influenced 
by what they learn in NCL. One of us recognized an example of this when 
giving an essay test in an upper level psychology class when the 
several sophomore NCL students iri the class wrote far better papers 
than most of the other students. Although most of us feel that we know 
how to write, NCL^'s emphasis on teaching writing sharpens our own 
writing skills. Ue also become aware of the need to give students in 
our regular classes more practice in writing, to use writing as a tool 
for learning, not just testing. Ut discover what it is 1 ike to 
communicate— inp>^the--classnoomtwUh-«a coMeague, -even-when our ideas are 
far from in agreement. Communication with students can be gratifying as 
wel 1 . The journals prov ide an important vehi cle for ongoi ng 
communication on a personal as well as intellectual level. Journals may 
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even be therapeutic, as they were for Bill? a student in the Self 
course. Bill never spoke of his problems, but by the end of his first 
semester, he had worked through many by writing in his Journals. 

Certainly one of the most rewarding aspects of NCL is being part of a 
COMMUNITY of learners, with shared values, a community that offers 
genuine col legial i ty and constant intel lectual. stimulat ion, a community 
formed by choice rather than chance. Students develop close ties with 
other students in the program; in fact, Patty once described some of 
her classmates as a "second family." Students, exposed to continuity in 
teachers over several years, get to know them well, to see them as role 
models, perhaps even mentors. Students have adults who care constantly 
available to them, especially during the crucial freshman year. 

Our integrated curriculum is one that makes CONNECTIONS expl ici t. 
Course material is relevant to students^ lives and can influence their 
futures. By writing self-statements each semester, students focus their 
learning on their own lives. The following quotation from the Journal 
of a student taking several NCL courses at once i llustrates wel 1 how 
students make connections: "It^s getting worse! All of my NCL classes 
have turned into one megaclass.. .Tm almost tempted to sit down and 
draw a chart the size of my room that links together all the elements 
of my PSci^ 289, Eco 388 and Hist 18?. It^s gocd in a way because I am . 
getting a nice big mental picture of the whole mess." Since we as 
faculty are a^H^ays trying to help our students see connections, we 
become more sensitive to them> ourselves. 

NCL requires C0M1ITMENT * and the idea of adding commitment to our list 
of Cs grew out of a comment made by a former NCL student, a 50 year old 
ex-Marine who was running a bar downtown. He pointed out to us that all 
our good resolves didn^t amount to anything without commitment. 
Students develop commitment by finding a values orientation in their 
courses which heightens awareness of their own values and the way in 
which these influence their lives. Leslie, a recent student in Self and 
Values, articulated this in a Jounal when she said: "I have thoroughly 
enjoyed this class. It opened my eyes to issues around me that I have 
never even considered before... But by looking at them, they became 
personalized. I understand them. I like understanding things at a 
deeper level. But with understanding comes the responsibility of making 
the correct decisions. Sometime ignorance is bliss when having to make 
a difficult decision. Yei that is the easy way out. ..As I look around I 
see issues that need to be dealt with everywhere. I Just wonder how 
man^^' other morally blind people are walking around in the daze I was a 
month or so ago?" The faculty commitment is not Just to the purpose and 
values of the program, because we bel ieve wholeheartedly in these or we 
wouldn'^t be teaching in it. NCL also demands a considerable commi tment 
of time, energy, and emotional involvement - a commitment that brings 
stimulation, excitement, and rich rewards. 

V 

The New Center for Learning provides national recognition for East 
Texas- State— Universittyv cross-ferti 1 ization and renewal among faculty, 
and most important, perhaps, it provides a place to address the 
problems and possibilities of a liberal education in today^s world. 
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THE ADULT LIBERAL STUDIES PROGRAM AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OP TOLEDO 



A BACCALAUREATE DEGREE PROGRAM FOR ADULTS 
EMPHASIZING THE LIBERAL ARTS 



Author: John S, Swift, Jr. 



Background 

In the final report of the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in 
Higher Education it was pointed out that in the late sixties and seven- 
ties the number of eighteen year olds entering college began decreasing, 
emphasis on career education began growing, and a concern of many col- 
leges and universities to address a wider market of potential students, 
(ie, adults), began increasing (pp. 14-30), Knowles documented the 
changes in higher education which effected the adult learner. Special 
counselors, courses, and degree programs taught day and night on and off 
campus became"-a reality at many institutions (pp. 294-304). 

Like many universities in the late 1960*s and early 1970^s, The 
University of Toledo considered a variety of methods of providing great- 
er access to educational opportunities for adults. The Faculty Senate, 
at itfs meeting on April 22, 1971, proposed to house a new baccalaureate 
degree program designed for adults over the age of twenty- five within 
the University College which became the center for the Adult Liberal 
Studies (ALS) program. Modeled after programs at Roosevelt University 
and the University of Oklahoma, it was designed to be more flexible than 
either of those two programs. 



The Adult Liberal Studies Program 

Any adult who is twenty-five years of age or older and who has no 
college experience, or a minimal record, or a record completed years 
previously, is eligible to enter the program as long as h/she is a high 
school graduate or equivalent. The program is constructed to provide 
the opportunity to receive up to seventy-five hours oi general education 
credit using the College Level Examination Program (CLEP) general sub- 
ject exams. It is also meant to offer students a liberal education with 
general education requirements that CLEP can replace, and also a series 
of three special six hour topical seminars din ihe humanities, social 
scivances, and natural sciences. Through 52 hours of electives, which 
include a block: of four courses and a written senior thesis, students 
can elect a minor area for study or pursue cour£^es of Interest. From 
what students say about the ALS program, of their academic success, and 
because the program has increased the revi^nues of the University, the 
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Adult Liberal Studies program is considered successful, meets adults* 
needs ; and is a program that can be replicated by other colleges and 
universities* 



Facts about The Adult Liberal Studies Program 

The program has been attractive to over 1000 since it was created* 
Over ninety percent of the adults enrolling are employed, most full 
time* The program can be completed entirely at night* The program is 
open admissions* While every effort is made to encourage all entering 
students to continue their studies, about 40% of those who enroll in the 
Introductory Seminar will not remain in the program* 

As a state institution most of the students who enroll in the pro** 
gram are Ohio residents coming from the greater Toledo area* Ohio resi* 
dents constitute 94*5% of the enrollees, 92% of whom attend part time* 
Women are 61*9?; and men are 38; 1% of the entering population* Only 
19*5% of the enrolling students are under 30 years of age* The majori** 
ty, 56*9% are thirty to forty-four years old when they first enter the 
program* Adults fbrty^five years old and older make up 23*7% of the 
numl)er enrolling* Of all the students who took CLEP, only 29*4% have 
previously attended a college and few have transferable credit* 

The program has its own director, who with an assistant, do all the 
academic advising of students and teach the Introductory Seminar* 



Unique features of the Adult Liberal Studies Program 

The first feature of the ALS program is the Introductory Seminar* 
This class is required of any person who enters the program* The course 
is considered to be the foundation for all work the student will subseq** 
uently take* Basic skills, selection of courses ^ and the CLEP exams are 
topics the course addresses* 

The second feature of the program is the extensive use of the CLEP 
exams* Students are required to take the exams after their first quar** 
ter and before enrolling in any general education or seminar courses* 
In addition, other methods of evaluation of life experiences are avail** 
able for a student to receive additional credit* Students who do not 
earn the fifteen hours of CLEP credit for each exam passed with a score 
of 440 or higher roust complete fifteen hours of general education cour** 
ses at the lower level, before taking the' ALS seminars* 

CLEP and the adults in the ALiS program were the subjects of recent** 
ly completed xesearch studies* Of 1049 students who enrolled in the In-* 
troductoiry Seminar from Fall quarter 1971 through Winter quarter 1984, 
436 had attempted at least one CLEP exam* For 116 graduates of the pro** 
gram, the average amount of CLEiP credit earned was 59*578 hours* 

The seminars are the third feature of the program* All University 
faculty may submit a seminar course proposal* From the proposals sub** 
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initted instructors are selected by the ALS Advisory Committee, The 
seminars are an opportunity for faculty to teach their subject to adults 
in a manner which will relate the material to daily living, and in a six 
hour course which permits a maximum amount of flexibility of teaching 
style. . In a survey of ALS students soliciting their feelings about 
their experiences in the program the seminars received high praise. 

The responses to questions about the ALS Program should be useful 
to an institution which is considering special programming for adults. 
A significant number of respondents specifically stated CLEP, personal 
satisfaction, or flexibility as being satisfactory aspects of the pro- 
gram. At the same time the following concerns mentioned by students 
should be considered. Of greatest concern was the quality and sensitiv- 
ity of the advising students received. The credibility of the liberal 
arts program, the sensitivity of faculty to the adult as a student, and 
the required courses in math and natural science were three items stu- 
dents felt needed addressing. Other areas that students felt needed at- 
tention^ and/or changes were the times of the day when classes were of- 
fered, the availability of Saturday seminars, the need for a booklet of 
information about the university and the program, and the need for as- 
sistance in dealing with the "red tape" of the university. 

The fourth feature of the program is the availability of sufficient 
elective hours to do. a minor cr concentration in an area of interest. 
Research indicates that the academic program concentrations of the grad- 
uates of the Adult Liberal Studies program included: business, educa- 
tion, engineering, information technology, and the arts and sciences. 

The fifth feature of the program is the required block of four 
courses and a written senior thesis. The six hour senior -essay is writ- 
ten under the supervision of a faculty member selected by the student. 
Not only does this relationship permit the student to work in a mentor 
situation, it has introduced many faculty members to the high calibre of 
students in the- Adult Liberal Studies program. In the past two years 
two students have had their senior essays published in respected jour- 
nals. While most senior theses do not receive this type of recognition, 
according to faculty mentors they are similar in quality to those that 
have been selected for publication. 

The success of the program has been demonstrated in the following 
ways. First, 69% of the students graduated with a gpa of 3,000 or high- 
er. Of those students, 36.2% graduated with e 3.599 or higher. The im- 
portance of this fact is that for most of these students their course 
Work has been done almost exclusively taking junior and senior level 
classes. The upper division requirement of The University of Toledo is 
from forty-five to sixty hours of junior-senior level course work for a 
baccalaureate degree. Graduates of ALS had an average of 94.388 hours 
of 300/40.0-^ level courses. This is 57% more than required for the de- 
gree . 

Finally are the comments of the students about the program and how 
they feel it has effected their lives. ' Some of their comments are quot- 
ed as follows. 
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The CLEP test gave me a big boost about my ability to go back to 
school after over 20 years* It encouraged me and made me feel good 
about continuing my education* It looks good on my work records 
too* I was promoted to supervisor by addition of responsibilities 
in my department*. i 

If you are over 25 years old it helps if you can go to school part 
time & still finish in a reasonable length of time* Also the in- 
formal atmosphere of ALS allows a person to still feel like an 
adult. 

I liked being with people my own age* After raising a family of 5 
children I wanted to know if I could do college level work. My 3*2 
average raised my self esteem. 

Discovering that I could do it. I began at the age of 68 and will 
graduate this August--4 days short of my 71st birthday* 

The ALS program provided the opportunity for me to acquire a col- 
lege degree which I would not have been able to do otherwise due to 
my full-time work schedule* I am very thankful for the ALS Seminar 
program in that it was so geared that I have a better understanding 
of the technological world we attempt to function in* I strongly 
support the ALS program* 

The seminars provide a unique atmosphere to the adult returning to 
college--The seminars also act as a means to capitalize on the 
backgrounds of the other students-on experience which usually is 
not found in other classes* 

— it was confidence building — I finished program — went to law 
school (and graduate school) and have a position with major law 
firm* The size of class and the opportunity to work independently; 
the structure of classes to accommodate the responsibilities of be- 
ing a parent, and full time employee-*** 

It afforded a good liberal background for future studies* The in- 
troductory seminar was a gr'^at way to ease into the university sys- 
tem, especially for one who had been away for 27 years* 

At age 36, never having attended college, I feel the opportunity to 
attend school with students my age was beneficial and supportive* 
The quality of* the seminar professors was superb and added to the 
quality of our ediication-in other words, there were no "easy 
grades*" 

The program was geared to adults, by this I mean the ALS program 
cut through the "red tape*" The program made me feel at ease* I 
was more than just a number* I can honestly say that without ALS I 
would not have returned to school* Currently, I have a graduate 
degree which would not have been possible with out the acceleration 
of my bachelor degree in ALS* 
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Economic Benefits for the University of Toledo 

The University of Toledo has benefited from this program. There is 
every indicatfion that students enrolled in the Adult Liberal Studies 
program because of the opportunity to shorten, the time required to earn 
a degree by receiving credit for recognizing prior learning (RPL) . The 
assumption that RPL would cause students to enroll in the University is 
supported by the results of a questionnaire sent to the 436 individuals 
who had taken CLEF. Of those responding, 68 percent indicated that 
their choice of entering the program was influenced by the University's 
policy of awarding up to 75 hours of college credit for successful com- 
pletion of the CLEP examinations and English essay. 

While the hours awarded for prior learning were hours for which no 
tuition and fees were paid and no state subsidy could be claimed, the 
net result was increased institutional income. Specifically; the anal- 
ysis of the instructional fees, general fees, and claimed state subsidy 
gained or lost in the ALS program was completed to learn if it was fi- 
nancially a benefit or a liability to the University. 

The net calculated instructional and general fee income and subsidy 
claimed from the enrollment of the 436 students was $947,588.46. 



Economic Benefits for the ALS Students 

The amount of money a student saved while earning a baccalaureate 
degree can only be discussed using the analysis of the data for gradu- 
ates. The graduates paid an average of $2897.67 in instntctional fees, 
general fees, and exam costs. These students would have paid an average 
of $4321.78 to earn the degree if they had not been granted credit for 
prior learning. The University, on the average, lost $885.08 in fees 
and could not qualify for $655.51 in state subsidy per student because 
the graduates were granted credit for prior learning. However, income 
averaged $2856.91 in instrucicional and general fees and an average of 
$4393.73 in subsidy could be claimed. 



Conclusions 

The Adult Liberal Studies program is a success as measured by the 
reactions of the faculty who teach its courses, the students who have 
participated in it, and the university administration who enjoy the in- 
creased revenues it has produced. The graduates have both commented and 
demonstrated success which they relate to their having completed the ALS 
program. For many, it takes several years to complete the program be- 
cause -they take only one and two courses a quarter. However, the pro- 
gram is one that offers adults benefits from the beginning, not just 
upon completion. It is a program another college or university could 
replicate. The Director of ALS would be happy to provide information 
another institution might request in order to create a similar program. 
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THE "DANTES" PROJECT 
AN EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING FEASIBILITY STUDY 
CONDUCTED AT WRIGHT-PATTERSON AIR FORCE BASE BY 
SINCLAIR COMMUNITY COLLEGE, DAYTON, OHIO 
JANUARY 1, 1980 TO DECEMBER 31, 1980 

Jean Janco-Cook 



"It amazed me how much non-college education I have received in 

the Air Force I became aware of myself and was proud of 

my relating to my personal, Air Force and lifetime goals 

I like the way it led me step by step into the awareness of my 
potential for higher education." Comments from the Air Force 
Sargents who participated in this study . 



Introduction 

A contract for $25,000 (Contract NOO 204-79-C-0131) effective 
9/28/79 was issued to Sinclair Community College, Dayton, Ohio by the 
Department of Defense-Defense Activity for Non-Traditional Education 
Support (DOD-DANTES) . The award provided funds for Sinclair Community 
College to conduct an Experiential Learning Feasibility Study for 25-30 
enlisted personnel, E4-E9 category at Wright Patterson Air Force Base 
(WPAPB), Dayton, Ohio during 1/1/80 to 12/31/80. 

Professor Jean Janco-Cook, Portfolio Facilitator at Sinclair was 
appointed Project Director of the Experiential Learning Feasibility. Dr. 
Barry Heerman, (at that time) Director of Experience Based Education 
provided guidance in developing, implementing and evaluating the study. 
The Experiential ^ Feasibility Study was referred to as the "DANTES Project" 
by Sinclair Community College personnel during the progress of the study. 

For purposes of this study, the tejnn experiential learning designates 
learning that differs from the traditional college sponsored lecture mode 
and that learning which usually happens outside the college. While exper- 
iential learning can be class-room-based, emphasis in this study is on non- 
sponsored, priur learning occuring in off-ceunpus settings. 

The most important feature of the study is how the Credit for Lifelong 
Learning Program (CLLP) at Sinclair Community College assisted the sargents 
to gain college credit for their learning experiences. The Portfolio Devel- 
opment course, part of the CLLP, was the means through which students first 
develop future career and educational plans and then describe and document 
prior, experientially .'acquired leasming. 

Samples of portfolios written by the sargents in this study will 
be displayed at the presentation of this paper at the conference 
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Method 



One-hundred ten persons verbally expressed interest in participating 
in the DANTES project at the brientationr* sessions. These students were 
then screened for rank verification (E-4,E-9), some learning experiences 
in the Air Force, some e,xpress4.on of educational goals, anc^ stability of 
assignment to WPAFB during 1980. The Project Director randomly selected 
forty-two students, more than required for the study, to allow for attrition 
and withdrawal. 

The remaining seventy-one enlisted men were encouraged to take EBE 100, 
Portfolio Development, through other sections at Sinclair Community College 
using Tuition Assistance through the Education Services Branch to finance 
the cost of the course. Of these seventy-one, eleven did register for EBE IvOO 
on their own, and took the course as 3 regularly enrolled student at Sinclair • 
Only two of the students completed their portfolio, 

Mrs. Janco-Cook, Project Director, acted as a Portfolio Facilitator 
and conducted two sections of EBE 100 Portfolio Development at WPAFB at 
12 noon on Tuesdays and Thursdays and at 4:30PM on Tuesdays in Area B, 
Building 640, Room 161 and Area C, Building 2, Room 19 respectively, beginning 
January 8, 1980. Student enrollment for each section approximated twenty-one 
students. Group sessions were held throughout the quarter. In addition, 
individual sessions were held at appropriate times to faciliatate portfolio 
writing. 

The portfolio consists of a portable binder containing: 

1) a cover letter stating credit request, 

2) an opening statement called a "goals paper** describing personal, 
career, and educational goals, 

3) a year-by-year chronological record of significant experiences 
from high school graduation to the present time, 

4) a narrative (in three column form) providing concise statements 
of experience and of learning as it relates to a particular 
subject area, or competency, and 

5) documentation of the learning experience following each competency 
area described. 

The students continued to meet in group and individual sessions with 
the Portfolio Facilitator, throughout the winter quarter. Twenty sargents 
completed their portfolios, meeting the Portfolio Facilitator * s final 
approval. The portfolios were then assessed by an Assessment Committee 
of- a team of faculty in the Experience Based Education Department at Sinclair 
Community College. The Assessment Committee uniformly commented on the 
excellent quality of the portfolios. None of the portfolios required any 
rewriting. 
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The twenty sargents were then enrolled in Assessment of Prior Learning, 
EBE 065, for evaluation by a Sinclair Faculty Assessor who currently taught 
the course for which they were requesting credit. The Faculty Assessor 
detenaihes whether credit should or should not be awarded. (See Figure 1 
for an overview of the Portfolio and Assessment process.) 

Student fees, admission costs, necessary materials and the portfolio 
text were coyered by the grant budget. 

Conclusion 

Twenty sargents received three hundred sixty-four quarter credit 
hours from the Portfolio process (i.e., called the Credit for Lifelong 
Learning Program at Sinclair Community College) , or an average credit award 
of oyer eighteen quarter hours per student. Eighty-eight perc^tnt of the 
courses applied as direct course credit to' their chosen program of study, 
the remaining twelve percent as electives. Sixty-eight percent of the 
seventy-seven courses graded were A*s, and nineteen percent were B's, 
indicating cpllege level quality learning experiences. The data confirms 
the Sargent's overwhelming ability to connect Air Force learning experiences 
to prograiiiS of study at Sinclair Community College. 

The results identified personnel most likely to benefit from the 
Credit for Lifelong Learning: Program Lt Sinclair Commtinity College were 
E5*s, E6'8, and E7*s. All tne E4*s either withdrew or received an unsatis- 
factory grade. Only one E8 enrolled in the project, and no E9s enrolled 
at all. 

Sixty percent of the sargents enrolled in the DANTES project because 
they needed college credit. Some stated college credits enhanced promotion 
opportunities. Twenty percent wanted help with resume writing. Fifteen 
percent listied free ^tuition as the most important reason they enrolled 
in the DANTES project. Personal satisfaction reasons provided stronger 
impetus for the remaining five percent. 

There seemed to be no end to the "BEST" parts of the course. Their 
comments were "increased confidence in ability to obtain college degree... 
...greater personal insight into loyself. . .awareness of being a role-model 
to my wife and children. . ..appreciation of education received in the Air 

Force. .. .raised feelings of self-esteem. .. .sense of accomplishment....... 

convinced me of my ability to obtain college degree. .. .able to exercise 

more power in determihg my own destiny." 

The "WORST" parts were "ac?:ually writing the portfolio, putting all 
the portfolio together. . ..poor syllabi for some courses. . .not enough 
experiences tofulfill the course syllabi. . .need manual just for military 
people." Most of the twenty "completers" did feel like "giving up" but 
continued. .Many cited the interest and help from the Portfolio Facilatator 
as a major factor. Others commented on having personal pride in the 
completion of the "mission" pushed them 0:1 to finish their portfolios. 

All the sargents agreed to having the Project Director show their 
portfolios to their supervisors. Several of the sargents presented their 
portfolios at the scheduled briefings in their areas. Their supervisors 
were pleased, genuinely impressed with the completed portfolios, and 
encouraged other men in their command to* become involved in EBE 100. 



Reconanendations 



1* A GREATLY EXPANDED EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING ASSESSMENT PROGRAM (ELAP) 
PERMITTING THE PARTICIPATION OF A WIDE SPECTRUM OF ENLISTED PERSONS 
NOT ONLY AT WPAFB BUT .AT OTHER MILITARY INSTALLATIONS . 

The Air Force provides lanusually high quality learning 
experiences to their personnel (e.g. inservice training, 
work experience, travel, etc*,)* Data from the DANTES 
project indicates college level ec[uivalency of these 
learning experiences. The student population of E5's 
to E8*s at WPAFB and other military installations 
warrants participation by qualified students* 

2. INITIATE STATUS OF A FULL-TIME CAREER PLANNING EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
ADVISOR AT WPAFB AND OTHER SIMILARLY SIZED MILITARY INSTALLATIONS* 

Military experiences are goal directed, structured 
and definite. The Project Director assisted the DANTES 
students to incorporate military experiences and values 
into their personal life/career plans. 

The Career Planning Experiential Learning Advisor would 
assist the military student to: 

a) use non-traditional, inethods to gain college credit, and 

b) clarify educational/career goals within the military service. 

3. FINANCIAL AID FOR TUITION AND MATERIALS NEEDED, IN AN EXPERIENTIAL 
LEARNING ASSESSMENT PROGRAM. 

Salary constraints pose a financial hardship for E5's-E8's to 
pay the additional tuition and fees over the amount allowed 
through Tuitirn Assistance in the Education Services Program. 
If enlisted personnel are to receive/recognition for experiential 
learning, then it is essential that financial assistance programs 
be approved for participating in assessment programs. 

4. PARTICIPATION IN THE EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING ASSESSMENT PROGRAM 
SHOULD BEGIN IN THE FALL. 

Studying for promotion examinations in. Jantiary-^March prompted 
withdrawal of qualified students from the DANTES project. 
Typically, the general student population enrollment at WPAFB 
is higher in fall quarter than other quarters. Evidence 
suggests that military personnel pursue academic goals more 
rigorously in the fall season that at other times. 
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SERVING THE MILITARY'S EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 



Pauta Nossett 



The late 1960 's and early 1970 's saw many changes occurring which were 
important to higher education. The first trend discernible in the future 
was the declining enrollment of traditional students. The next observa- 
ble trend was the growing importance of non -traditional students. While 
these factors' in the evolution of' higher education were obvious, an ele- 
ment not always noted was the importance of higher education to 
non-traditional students in the military and, conversely, their impor- 
tance to higher education. While higher education has provided many ser- 
vices to the military including actual instruction in military 
occupational skills for active or reserve military personnel, this pres- 
entation deals generally with the adult continuing education provided for 
the military by higher education, and particularly with the programs pro- 
vided by Vincehnes University, a community college. 

Some may ask why education is important to service personnel. Bill 
Briscoe comments that education is important to service members in help- 
ing them -carry out their duties more ef f icieritly, to prepare for more re- 
sponsible jobsi and to help them gain promotion. Further, career 
personnel will be beginning second careers after they havc: retired from 
the service, Manyr of them make educational preparation before retirement 
through their base extension centers (16), Possibly just as important, 
from the standpoint of the services, is the fact that for them to main- 
tain all-volunteer services-, they must attract about one out of four 
qualified and available 18-year-olds, T. Edward Hollander comments, "De- 
partment of Defense surveys ,show that the desire for education is a major 
reason for enlistment" (17), 

Increases in technology is the 1970 's caused the military services to 
provide Increasing technical-vocational education, but they also had to 
provide adult basic education, Jerrpld Burnell states that 40 per cent 
of incoming Army recruits were not high school graduates, and only 5 per 
cent had prior college, training, Developmental education and GED prepa- 
ration :became major activities at military education centers. Today, 
though, to meet current needs, education centers need programs that run 
the ^. spectrum from secondary developmental education to doctoral levels 
(25), Education on .military bases .is not organized like a university or 
college. Each base *has an Education Center which acts as an educational 
brokerage agent; that is, it determines educational needs on the base and 
selects institutions to fulfill those needs --whether one course, one pro- 
gram or extension centers offering courses leading to degrees in many 
curricula. On most bases the variety is more, rather than less. Donald 
Harbert and Russell Koehler cited figures .of 800,000, 02: 40 per cent, 
of active- duty military personnel participating in off-duty civilian-ori- 
Paula Nossett, Experience-Based ented p6:;t -secondary education. 

Learning Chairman,' Vincennes They expect this number to 

University, Vincennes, IN 47591 increase due to educational 
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emphasis in promotion, civilian need for education and increasing finan- 
cial support (16) . 

Vincennes University, an open admission community college with a strong 
commitment to individual student development, began its service to the 
military by offering courses at the Naval Weapons Support Center at Crane 
in 1968. The most popular courses offered there were law enforcement and 
business administration. Taking on a bigger challenge in 1972, Vincennes 
was invited to offer courses, in cooperation with the Education Center, 
at Fort Benjamin, Harrison near Indianapolis. The courses, part of "Oper- 
ation Bootstrap," provided opportunities for officers and 
non-commissioned officers to work toward associate degrees. Open to ci- 
vilians now, the extension center today has an annual average of 2000 
students ♦ offers ten curricula leading to associate degrees, and has 
graduated hundreds. This year saw 31 graduates, about average in number. 
Additional programs have been given as needed, such as the special course 
in government auditing or the Basic Skills Education Program. The third 
program begun in cooperation with the military was a one-curriculum pro- 
gram in aviation maintenance at Grissom Air Force Base near Kokomo. Be- 
gun in 1978, this program ran two ye^rs. 

I 

\^ 

Vincennes' expediences in providing education on military ba5.es have 
shown that military personnel have the same needs us other 
non-traditional students. They need support systems--help with finances, 
counseling and planning aid, plus preparatory or developmental courses. 
They require access to education such as convenient location and flexible 
scheduling. Such a diverse population, of course, requires a diverse 
curriculum. These studjents want c-redit for experiential learning. And, 
especially true for mobile service persons, they need maximum transfer of 
credit with minimum residency requirements. 

Som*" have been taken toward fulfilling these needs. The needed fi- 

nan' ,upport is partially coming from the government in the form of 
the . r cent tuition assistance. Also, effective July 1, 1985, is the 
new G. I. Bill which allows service persons to contribute money to a 
fund with two-for-one matching funds from the government for a certain 
period of enlistment . The Army also offers special bonuses for a certain 
length of enlistment (Army 5).. 

Other forms of support needed include counseling by a full-time coordi- 
nator- advisor and preparatory and developmental courses, and these are 
available at Vincennes University Fort Benjamin Harrison Extension Cen- 
ter. As to access, the on-base school is much more convenient and the 
scheduling is fitted to off-duty hours--lunch hour, evening and Saturday 
courses. The eight -week courses instead of the usual sixteen*week 
courses are useful to the transient service members. 

The diverse population* requires a diverse curriculum, which Vincennes Ex- 
tension can provide since the parent campus offers around a hundred asso- 
ciate degree programs. Presently, the Extension offers ten programs, 
including lAA courses, leading to associate, degrees. They are general 
studies, accounting, behavioral sciences, business administration, busi- 
ness management, coinputer programming, journalism, law enforcement, legal 
assistant, and liberal arts. 
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Another need of service members is credit for experiential learning. One 
method of awarding credit for this learning is through the American Coun- 
cil on Education (ACE) evaluation of 5000 formal military courses for re- 
commendation of credit, published in its Guide which colleges and 
universities may consult. Henry Spille cited a 1978 survey among SOC 
college members whose 164. resppndents' replies disclosed that in the pre- 
vious year, 300;b00 credits had been awarded in those colleges from the 
ACE Guide . (.16).. Further, testing through the College-Level Examina- 
tion Program (CLEP) or the military test program, DANTES, provides an- 
other way to gain credit for experiential learning. The third method of 
assessing prior learning is the portfolio process, wherein the student 
writes a, portfolio detailing his learning with documentation to validate 
it. The portfolio is assessed by college professors who award appropri- 
ate credit for the learning demonstrated in the portfolio. 

To minimize problems in transfer of credit and residency requirements, a 
worldwide educational network called the Servicemembers Opportunity Col- 
lege or SOC was developed by organizations of higher education insti- 
tutions, the United States Armed Services and the Department of Defense. 
It includes an associate-degree section called SOCAD. In SOC are 434 
colleges and universities which agree to minimize transfer of credit 
problems and avoid duplication of coursework, minimize residency require- 
ments, award credit for specialized military training and 
experience, where applicable to degree program, and award credit for 
experiential learning (Miller 44). Vincennes has five curricula approved 
by SOCAD. 

Should higher education be so concerned about educating the military? In 
a time of declining .enrollment is a body of 800,000 students, as men- 
tioned by Harbairt and Moehler, worth considering (16>? If higher educa- 
tion does not provide for these students, what are the alternatives? 
Hollander points out that military bases are served by a relatively few 
colleges and universities. He feels that most colleges and universities 
have been indifferent to the educational needs of the military. He adds, 
frustrated officials of the^ Department of Defense and the education lead- 
ers of the individual armed forces are facing pressure to establish 
degree-granting institutions at all levels to provide adequate resources. 
One example of such an institution, already established, is the Community 
Coll'-ge. of the Air Force (CCAF) (18). Established in 1972 and headquar- 
tered at Randolph Air Force Base, this degree-granting two-year college 
produces transcripts for over 1,700,000 individuals including Army, Navy 
and civilian graduates of Air Force schools affiliated with CCAF (Cox 
26). These students are taking Air Force training courses, which are 
each assigned college credit, upon coinpletibn, and automatically recorded 
on the computer so these transcripts are available at their local bases. 
Currently 49 percent of the graduates* credit (the general education seg- 
ment) comes from civilian sources, and the other 51 from military 
sources. In early 1985 CCAF had graduated almost 34,000 students with 64 
hours of credit, with 215,000 students pursuing a CCAF degree (Cox 27). 
Higher education might take note of this possibly precedent-setting in- 
stitution. 

VHiile the military is aware of the dangers of building and managing a 
higher education system--such as the acceptability of the degrees of mil- 
itary colleges, and the importance of independent intellectual and poli- 
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tical thought in higher education institutions--they still want solutions 
to their problems in providing education to their people (Hollander 18). 

The problems include the indifference displayed by many colleges and 
universities, as mentioned earlier, which leads to the education office's 
selection of schools with little experience to run programs. This leads 
to many difficulties: an institution's sponsoring programs off -campus 
with no counterpart on campus, different standards of quality (labeling 
off-campus credits unacceptable on campus), offering off-campus programs 
with little or no oversight by on-campus faculty, and satellite oper- 
ations far removed from the parent campus, even out-of-state or region 
(Hollander 18), Hollander continues: 

The need is for expanded participation by colleges and univer- 
sities in serving the military student's needs, more coherent 
policies for recognition of college work completed, a better 
system for monitoring quality and a stronger commitment from 
states to plan to meet higher education needs of all of the 
country's residents, including persons on active duty (19), 

A Task Force on State, Institutional and Federal Responsibilities in Pro- 
viding Postsecondary Education Opportunity to Service Personnel , which was 
established by the Education Commission of the States, recommended the 
following: 

A strong state leadership role in planning and coordinating 
educational opportunities for military personnel. 

An increased national commitment through an advisory conunittee 
to the Department of Defense, w^ith the committee charged with 
reviewing the military-civilian working relationship in post- 
secondary education on a continuing basis. 

Establishment of mechanisms for local cooperation among military 
bases and local communities; . . . 

A joint effort by the states and the national advisory committee 
to construct a reliable data base on projected enrollments and 
costs to support policy and program formulation (Hollander 19), 

Vincennes has provided a successful extension center for thirteen years. 
A compendium of advice from various officials involved with the center 
includes the following points: having a well defined mission — serving 
the individual student; being able to serve a diverse population; having 
a willingness to work with the military officials, listening to the 
Education Officer's requirements; being flexible in providing programs 
and scheduling but rigid on quality control; and having a diverse cur- 
riculum. There are difficulties in running a extension center for the 
military but meeting the challenge of providing necessary education for 
motivated students is well worth the effort. 
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EXPERIENTIAL LEAW^ING ASSESSMENT (ELA) FOR MILITARY STUDENTS: 
WHAT YOU CAN DO TO EXPAND YOUR ROLE 

Ru£u8 E. Rose, Jr. 



Invitation 

Does your institution assess prior experiential learning (portfolio 
method) or accept experiential credit in transfer? We invite you to 
contact the education services officer (ESO) or Navy Campus education 
specialist of any military base and describe your ELA program. There 
are opportunities^ for adding an ELA seminar to the schedule of courses 
offered on many basest This has^ come about because of a successful 
pilot study on' military students in ELA programs, leading to publication 
of the DANTES Experiential Learning Assessment Handbook (1985). 
Programs that are sponsored by the Defense Activity for Non-Traditional 
Education Support (DANTES) now assist servicemembers with all of the 
nationally recognised kinds of non-traditional learning. 

Extra institutional learning 

In the current academic model, most institutions offer various means 
for students to validate prior learning before or while continuing 
through crat^sroom instruction toward baccalaureate degrees. 

About 300,000 servicemembers each year engage in traditional 
classroom instruction that is available* on-base md on-campus. 
Additionally, non-traditional education opportunities exist in the 
Services*^ voluntary education programs. These opportunities consist of 
both independent study (correspondence courses) and several types of 
extrainstitutional learning. 

The American Council on Education (ACE) recognizes three types of 
extrainstitutional learning: military or civilian training for which 
credit is recoumended by ACE, learning which is demonstrated in national 
credit-by-examination programs, and experiential learning which is 
identified in individualised assessment procedures (Miller & Boswell, 
1979). 

The United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI), and now DANTES, 
have had arrangements for many years whereby recognition for the first 
two types of extrainstitutional learning, namely the ACE Guide series 
and credit*-by-examinati6n, have been available to -servicemembers. 

In 1980-81, the Military Services asked DANTES to investigate the 
feasibility of assessing the third type of extrainstitutional learning 
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— prior experiential learning — in the military setting. DANTES 
conducted the study in cooperation with the Council for the Advsnceoent 
of Experiential Learning (GAEL). 

The practice, of assesskent 

There it a philosophical basis to the assertion that 
extrainstitutional learning may be worthy of college credit. "The 
educational rationale is that credit should be granted for knowledge 
learned, regardless of source or method" (Trivett, 1975, p. 1). Trivett 
applies this notion to all three broad types of extrainstitutional 
learning. 

Individualised assessment is the fastest growing source of credit 
for prior learning, increasing from 12Z of such credits awarded in 1974 
to 31Z in 1982. During that period, credits from ACE recommendations 
and national examinations remained level and credit from local 
examinations decreased significantly (American College Testing Program, 
1982, ppe Ib-U). 

The national professional organisation which is the proponent of ELA 
is CAEL. CAEL is the national association of colleges, universities, 
and consortia that subscribe to certain principles of good practice in 
assessing prior learning. CAEL conducts extensive research, 
coordination, and training on 5LA and conducts many professional 
development activities, including. an annual National Assembly, a series 
of books on the subject, and a monthly newsletter. CAEL*s central staff 
and Regional Staff members have been most cooperative and active in 
education for adult learners, including those in the Armed Forces. 

Several academic checks and balances work to protect the integrity 
of prior learning assessment. The regional accrediting associations 
have Standards regarding policies, procedures, documentation, and 
evaluation of experiential learning. CAEL offers extensive training for 
evaluators; Institutions generally limit credit award to those 
disciplines that are taught on campus, and have a ceilitig on total 
experiential credits. An operational test is whether the student who is 
awarded experiential credit at, say, the introductory level can pass the 
follow-on intermediate level resident course in the same subject. 

The military ELA pilot study 

DANTES conducted a pilot study in 1980-21 to determine the 
effectiveness of assessment of prior experiential learning for military 
students. Three .CAELrmember institutions participated in the study, 
using, Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps students. The average 
successful completer earned 19 semester-hours credit for learning that 
was documented in his portfolio. Most completers continued in 
coursework as degree candidates at the participating institution. ELA 
proved to be time-saving, cost-effective, and educationally valuable for 
military students jCDANTES, 1981). 

Time effectiveness . The DANTES ELA pilot study shoved that the 
military student may obtain as much as 22 semester-hours of college 
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credit (19 from the portfolio and 3 for the seminar) in one term using 
the credit-by-portfolio method, depending upon the amount of prior 
learning and the type of assessing institution. This is the equivalent 
of seyen conventional resident coixrses, which may take four terms of 
stud/ by a part-time student. During the experiential term, 
furthermore, additional non-traditional credit and any other prior 
college transfer credit may be transcribed at the host institution. 
Thus, the credit-by-portfolio student is motivated to continue in 
resident coursework and degree candidacy. The credit-by-portfolio 
process is therefore efficient for the typical upwardly-mobile career 
servicenember. 

Cost effectiveness . Most institutions charge about two-thirds lv«ss 
for portfolio credits than tor resident credits, according to a sample 
of assessing institutions that serve military bases. Many other 
institutions do not charge by the credit, but assess a one-time 
portfolio assessment fee of about $100. 

Educational effectiveness . Participating institutions found the ELA 
process to be one of real university-level learning in itself, for 
military participants. The rigor of the portfolio development seminar 
was described as^ greater than thf t in a customary undergraduate class. 
Seminar leaders found the quality of the military participants* 
portfolios in the DANTES ELA pilot study to be very high. In another 
sense of educational effectiveness, the ELA method often reaches and 
serves servicemembers who are not otherwise engaged in the education 
prograns that are sponsored by the Military Services. 

Servicecsmbers as college students 

Servicemembers, like other working adults, acquire 
college-equivalent prior learning through work experience, training, 
travel, collateral military duties, reading, private study, volunteer 
work, or activity in community organisations. 

the DANTES ELA pilot study showed that certain personnel are most 
likely to siOmit acceptable portfolios and receive college credit for 
experiential learning. 

Military personnel who successfully completed the ELA seminars and 
submitted portfolios in the ELA pilot had the following characteristics: 
(a) were in grade E-5 through warrant officer, (b) were advised as to 
the procedures and academic rigor of the experiential learning 
assessment process, (c) were scheduled to remain at the same duty 
station in a normal work shift for the duration of the seminar, (d) had 
experience beyond that which is automatically creditable from the ACE 
Cuide or CCAF, (e) bad earned some recent prior college credit 
preferably involving English composition, (f) were sufficiently 
motivated and self-disciplined for independent study, (g) were not 
otherwise engaged in voluntary education courses or programs, (h) 
participated In a fall term, and (i) understood that considerable 
conceptualising, generalising, and writing would be involved. Also, 
research on the program shows that it is unlikely that anyone under 25 
will have any kind of experiential learning at the college level. 
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These characteristics should not discourage other prospective 
students £ro0 attending an orientation on ELA. If an ELA seminar on a 
.military base has space available for non--military enrollees, we invite 
all prospective students* For example^ experienced volunteer workers in 
the family services programs of military installations have been found 
to have interest in and potential for experiential learning credit. 

Implementing ELA for servicemembers 

Successful findings in the pilot study and favorable 
reconniendatiohs from the Military Services led to Department of Defense 
approval in 1983 of formal introduction of experiential learning 
assessment into the Services* voluntary education programs • Based on 
the^Services* recommendations , the Directorate of Education in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense (OSD) asked DANTES to prepare an ELA 
handbook, to aid. education services officers (ESOs) and Navy Campus 
education specialists in working with colleges and universities to 
implement ELA on military installations. 

The handbook tells ESOs how to select participating institutions and 
students, and describes funding arrangements. Also, it lists 
prospective assessing institutions, by state and by base. Suggestions 
for assuring quality and preventing duplication of credit appear in the 
handbook. 

An institution that offers an ELA seminar on«*base would probably do 
so one term a year in addition to other scheduled courses. The 
institution would enter into a no*-cost Memorandum of Understanding with 
the base, detailing what each of the parties would do. Essentially, the 
institution would offer counseling, instruction, and evaluation, and the 
base would provide logistic support such as classrooms, publicity, 
parking, and utilities. 

It is important that institutions that assess the experiential 
learning of servicemembers first recognise all ACE Guid e and 
credit**by«*examination credit sources before starting military students 
in the portfolios-writing process. 

There are several kinds of extrainstitutional learning that may be 
assessed for equivalent college credit. The extrainstitutional learning 
may have been obtained in military training courses, military 
9ccupations (MOSs, rates, ratings, and LDO/varrant officer specialties), 
OJT, and other forms of colldge**level experiential learning. It is also 
very important, therefore, that education services officers, counselors, 
and assessing institution officials assure that credit is not awarded 
more than once for the same body of learning. 



There are two basic costs involved in payment for credits earned 
through ELA by members of the Armed Services. The costs are (1) tuition 
for the ELA seminar and (2) assessment fees. Payment for these costs is 
explained in the following two paragraphs. 



Funding 
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(1) The Services may authorise payment under Tuition Assistance or 
Veterans, Administration procedures, where allowed in current 
regulations, for ah ELA portfolio development seminar course, provided 
that the seminar is a regular numbered course such as "UCSP-101, 
Experiential Seminar, 3 credits," 

(2) The Service ESOs should counsel prospective students in advance 
that students will have to pay portfolio assessment fees and charges per 
credit beyond the regular seminar fee (above), (OSD policy does not now 
allow Tuition Assistance for other than direct expenses of instruction,) 

This is consistent with GAEL guidance on the cost of assessment that 
"remuneration to assessors of prior learning should not be based on the 
number of credit hours awarded (and that) assessment of prior learning 
should not be a means of buying credits" (Willingham, 1977, pp, 46-47), 

The future 

With publication of the DANTES Experiential Learning Assessment 
Handbook in 1985, the Military Servicas have launched the adoption of 
ELA and extension of this process to as many bases as find it 
complementary to their array of education programs, 

DANTES will continue monitoring developments in ELA, with an eye to 
including independent study courses in .portfolio development, and 
graduate level experiential assessment, in future editions of the 
Handbook , . 

Conclusion 

We invite institutions to work with ESOs at military installations 
directly, or through GAEL Regional Staff members or the author, in a 
cooperative efiEort to introduce this form of learning assessment to 
s e r vi c emembe r s , 

Please write to DANTES if you would like a copy of the Handbook, 
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NON-TRADITIONAL EDUCATION: A MISNOMER 
Carole Ganlm 

Obviously I have a horatory intention in presenting this paper. As a 
faculty member at a "non-traditional" institution of higher education, 
but one whose previous academic history has been within the most proper 
of circumstances, I find myself defensive when former colleagues and/or 
others assume that the kind of education my institution delivers is 
superficial, inadequate and,, worst of all, non-academic* This paper, 
however. Is not an apologia for the Union for Experimenting Colleges and 
Universities, nor is it an explanation of our philosophy and process; 
rather it is a look at some of 'Our antecedents; it is an argument that 
the most formative and integral theories of education are the foundation 
of what some today call "non- traditional education" and that, indeed, 
non- traditional education is entirely traditional. 

Non-traditionai, experiential, or experimental education has evolved 
directly from, the center of western philosophical thought. The names we 
associate most customarily with philosophy and, in particular, with edu- 
cational, philosophy, Plato, Aristotle, Aquinas, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Newman, Dewey, Piaget,, and others, have presented educational models and 
theories which include the basic assumptions upon which- contemporary non- 
traditional education is based. Some of these assumptions and the ones 
I, will develop here are: 1) knowledge proceeds logically from the con- 
crete to the abstract;; 2) education is the integration of experience and 
theory; 3) the learner is a self-initiated, motivated adult whose prior 
experiential learning is essential to the educational process; 4) educa- 
tion is not only a perparation for life, but also a part of all develop- 
mental stages; and 5) the mentor/pupil or tutorial style is the most 
effective and Influential pedadogical method. 

The method of presentation will be chronological, discussing the perti- 
nent aspects of each person's educational philosophy as they relate to 
my premises. Obviously this survey is selective, not inclusive, but it 
does intend to focus on specific strands in the history of educational 
thought* It would take another paper to show how these ideas are imple- 
mented in contemporary institutions, but that they are is implied in the 
development of this argument; I prefer in this discussion to assume that 
this is occurring and to show the history and credibility of these con- 
temporary practices. 

Western educational theory starts with Plato and with his teacher 
Socrates. Their teacher /pupil relationship itself was the prime exempli- 
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fication of their theories. For Socrates to be able to develop and use 
the dialectic method and for Plato to be able to construct his dialogues 
according to this method, there had to be a basis in a scholarly associa- 
tion. The ohe-onrone relationship between Plato and Socrates exemplified . 
the Greek nociou that education was occasioned by the relationship 
between a teacher and a pupjLl* (Beck 197). Furthermore, the Socratic 
method stressed the process of investigation rather than the accumulation 
cf knowledge. Socrates was interested in fostering in his students a 
critical awareness and an ability to probe ideas (Beck 195) . The per- 
sonal relationship between teacher and student was essential to these 
goals. Contemporary practice in non-traditional institutions is modeled 
on the mentor/pupil relationship. One might claim that this is the dis- 
tingul'ihing characteristic of such institutions. 

When Plato developed his own educational theory in The Republic , he did 
so because he had to construct an ideal state in order to determine tha 
nature of justice (Rusk lA),i In conceptualizing the ideal state > he had 
to determine how tK> citizens of the state would be educated. In his 
state only those, of the guardian class, those who were to be the military 
leaders and the rulers of the state, would be. educated. They were to 
receive a true education for the benefit of the state because "...true 
education, whatever that may be, will have the greatest tendency to civi- 
lize and humanize them in tfieir relations to one another, and to those 
who are under their protection" (All) . 

Their training began in early childhood \Ath music and gymnastics, but 
continued long afterward. A young man (and woman, for although Plato did 
not allow women to be: rulers, he did advise that they receive the same 
education as men so that they might be good wives and companions) would 
continue his math, training from^ ages 20-30, then engage in dialectic from 
30*35 (578-583). This view of education as a process continuing into 
adulthood is important in adult-centered schools of today. Non-traditional 
higher education* today is so-called for a number of arbitrary reasons, one 
being the assumption that college students are all 18-22 years old. The 
fact is that as far back as Plato education was considered to be a life- 
long proces&f. 

What Plato did and what some universities today do is to acknowledge the 
lifelong learning that accrues to a person who is constantly integrating 
theory with practice, either utilizing and strengthening both at the same 
time or concentrating on one at a certain period or in a certain situa- 
tion. Plato .made |:he philosopher king the epitome of the ruler who ic 
both learned and practical. For after his young man finished the study of 
dialectic at age 35, he spent 15 years serving the state in military or 
other offices. At the age of 50, he was ready to assume the duties of the 
philosopher,, to .raise the eye of the soul to the universal light which 
lightens all things, and behold the absolute good.t^" (583). He was a 
whole person, educated and practical as well. Plato placed imqualified 
emphasis on the necessity of this union: "Until philosophers are kings, 
or the kings and princes of this world have the spirit and power of philo- 
sophy, and political greatness and wisdom meet in one... then only will 
this our State have a possibility of life and behold the light of day" (492). 

Aristotle was a piipil of Plato* s^ praised him, followed him, but also 
developed independently. As Plato with Socrates, so Aristotle with Plato - 
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he began In an Intensely formative mentor /student relationship and vent 
on to found his own school. The Lyceum, as Plato founded The Academy, 
Aristotle's contribution to the kind of educational practice we stress 
today in aduit-centered learning is directly related to Plato's integra- 
tion of theory and practice in the philosopher king. The bases for the 
differences between Plato's and Aristotle ^s theories of Imowledge are 
not important here; what is important, as Adler explains, is that 
Aristotle teaches that ideas are based on the information that our 
senses receive from the outside world* «/' (123)* These ideas are foxnned 
only after the sensory faculty apprehends the form of the sense experi- 
ence, and the intellect apprehends the matter because it has memorial or 
imaginative experience with it (Veatch 84)* Aristotle, then, sees a 
necessary relationship between the concrete and the abstract, and formu- 
lates a theory of knowledge which begins with material or sense experience* 
This explanation of the apprehension of knowledge provides the rationale 
for today's acknowledgement and acceptance of experience as a necessary 
part of learning* 

Like his predecessors, Augustine emphasized the teacher/student relation- 
ship and participated in both roles* Jean Guitton comments that 
Augustine was like Plato and that Christ was his Socrates (76)* Augustine 
was a teacher of rhetoric, but left formal teaching at his conversion 
because he saw himself as a pagan "venditor verborum," a seller of words 
(45).* He continued always to teach, however* In De Magistro he explains 
that the teacher is the facilitator of lea*niing, the one who explains 
through words, but whose explanation must be heard and evaluated by the 
pupils' interior truth (Christ)* "Thus ^hey learn, and when the interior 
truth makes known to them that true things have been said, they applaud***" 
(55)* He thuG places the burden on the learner, who has the power and 
inner resources to learn independently* Augustine was precise in On Music 
in saying that education is developmental, that it must advance by an 
orderly progression from one step to the next (Howie 136-137), that 
teachers must teach through example and personal relationships (Howie 139), 
and that effective teaching includes mutual stimulation and informal commu- 
nication (Howie 157)* He said that learning was motivated only by love of 
the thing to be learned (Howie 180)* With his emphasis on the internal 
motivation of the student and close Interpersonal relationships between 
teachers and students, Augustine would be at home in the "non-traditional" 
university of today where the learner is the initiator of the process and 
the formulator of his/her educational plan* 

Medieval rhetoric after Augustine became immensely complex and prescrip- 
tive* Aquinas provided some of its theoretical framework with his Aristo- 
telian* theory of knowledge* Copleston explains: "For Aquinas the mind*** 
cannot come to know anything except through or in dependence on experi- 
ence, the primary form of experience !)eing sense-experience or sense- 
perception" (184)* One development oj. this basic premise can be seen in 
the rhetoricians' method for the interpretation of scripture and, by exten- 
sion, of all literature* Hugh of St* Victor's Didascalion , c* 1120, dis- 
cusses the three levels of exposition: the letter, the sense, and the 
sentence or deeper meaning: "The lette^: is found in every discourse, for 
the very sounds are letters; but sense and a deeper meaning are not found 
together in^ every discpurse" (147) * He proceeded philosophically and 
educationally from the. concrete to the abstract starting with sense experi- 
ence and> formulating' concepts later, working toward the union of the two^ 
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although he would expect the material to be subsumed by the spiritual. 
Parenthetically I might add that one of the most rewarding experiences in 
teaching adults is that of leading the learner toward abstracting theory 
from experience, or moving from sense to sentence, and watching as he/she 
begins to develop a critical, discriminatory awareness. 

Incidentally, the history of the rise of the university in the middle ages 
provides substantial documentation of the thesis of this paper. It is 
impossible to discuss here, but interesting to note that in many cases the 
universities, as In Bologna, were student directed, that a university was 
often called a studium , an association of masters and scholars, and that 
the students were pften middle»aged people who wanted the most for their 
money and demanded it. 

The growing Influence of the concept of the individual, with its ripple 
effects of capitalism, psychology, the Protestant Reformation, romanticism, 
etc. had repercussions in education as well. Rousseau and Pestalozzi, 
early leaders In modern education, both taught the necessity of both prac- 
tical experience, and theoretical knowledge, and both saw education as a 
developmental process in which the individual student was of primary 
importance. In Emlle , Rousseau claims that *\ . .true education consists 
less in precept than In practice. We begin to learn when we begin to 
iive, our education begins with ourselves..." (9). From this, it follows 
that education must proceed along with the stages of life. Rousseau says 
that the teav*:her is not the arbiter of the process: "My method does not 
depend on my example; it depends on the amount of a man's powers at differ- 
ent ages and thn choice of occupations adapted to these powers" (5). 
Dewey was to echo this idea later. 

Pestalozzi *s ideas were essentially the same as Rousseau's. In How 
Gertrude Teaches Her Children , he says: "To have knowledge without prac- 
tical power, to have insight, and yet to be incapable of applying it in 
everyday life, what more dreadful fate could an unfriendly spirit devise 
for us" (Rusk 149). One of his most well-known ideas was that of the 
Anschauun g, the awareness of objects or situations, as the base of all 
knowledge and experience (142). Pestalozzi, then, teaches the value of 
education starting with Anschauung , the method of learning based on psy- 
chological principles, and .the integration of practice and theory (153). 

Rousseau and Pestalozzi spoke out of the emerging romantic tradition in 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. John Henry Newman's 
The idea of a University , published in 1859, came out of a mc^ scholas- 
tic, philosophical tradition, but concurred in its emphasis on the devel- 
opment of the person. Out of his studies of the early Fathers^ of the 
Church and the history of liberal education and the university, Newman 
taught that all knowledge is a whole, that the object of education is 
truth, that theology teaches the highest truth, the knowledge of God, and 
that, therefore, all knowledge is centered around theology: "I have said 
that all branches of knowledge are connected together, because the subject 
matter of knowledge is ihtimatoly united in itself, as being the acts and 
the work of the Creator" (75). 

For Newman, knowledge is its own end but can also go beyond itself: "I 
know well it may resolve itself into an art, and terminate in a mechanical 
process, and intangible fruit; but it also may fall back upon that Reason 
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which informs it, and resolve itself into Philosophy. In one case it is 
called useful knowledge, in the other Liberal" (84). To Newman, useful 
knowledge may be necessary and even important, but his concern is with 
the acquisition of Truth, which must be gained for its own sake. Never- 
theless, he still sees a practical benefit accruing, for through educa- 
tion, the student acquires the philosophical habit of mind which serves 
him beneficially throughout life. "A habit of mind is formed which lasts 
through life, of which the attributes are, freedom, equitableness, calm- 
ness, motivation, and wisdom..." (76). The training of the intellect, 
Newman says, has a definite utilitarian purpose: "the training of good 
members of society" (134). What follows here at the end of Discourse VII 
of The Idea is Newman's famous description of the gentleman, the one who, 
because of his education, can function most effectively in society on 
every level. Newman concludes: "The art which tends to make a man all 
this, is in the object which it pursues as useful as the art of wealth or 
the art of health, though it is less susceptible of method, and less tan- 
gible, less certain, less complete in its result" (135). 

Newman said that growth is the only evidence of life and to grow is to 
change often. John Dewey similarly espoused growth and change, although 
his philosophical basis for such a statement was entirely different from 
Newman* s. Still, both men were influenced by Darwinesque theory and Dewey 
became the twentieth century spokesman for growth and change in education. 
Rusk claims that Dewey's description of education as "growth leading to 
further growth" was "a concept which was to haye liberating effects for 
millions of children in restrictive classrooms" (218). One might add, for 
adults as well. Dewey himself, in Democracy and Education , maintained 
that education is development and that "normal child and normal adult 
alike... are engaged in growing" (59). He said that "...education means 
the enterprise of supplying the conditions which insure growth, or ade- 
quacy of life, irrespective of age" (61). For Dewey, as Rusk points out, 
as for contemporary practitioners of adult education, education is a par- 
ticipation in, rather than a preparation for life (221). 

Furthermore, Dewey's experiential continuum, the theory that every exper- 
ience in one's life contains some kind of growth or continuity, is part of 
the philosophical support for the contemporary practice of evaluating and 
crediting experiential learning. Dewey says that this principle should be 
involved in every attempt to discriminate between experiences that are 
worthwhile educationally and those that are not (Experience and Education , 
24). Furthermore, every experience has the potential for growth or conti- 
nuity and the determining factor is that experience's quality (3). "In a 
certain sense every experience should do something to prepare a person for 
later experiences of a deeper and more expansive quality. That is the 
very meaning of growth, continuity, reconstruction of experience" (47). 

Other twentieth-century development alls ts. Plage t, Erikson, Kohlberg, and 
Gilligan, for example j have worked on cognitive, psychological, and moral 
development, all postulating that there are successive levels of growth from 
childhood to adulthood. The principle is that growth and change never stop, 
but that the stages of development succeed one another. Adults are no less 
likely candidates than children for learning and growing. Paulo Freire in 
Pedogogy of the Oppressed takes the developmental theories to their most 
contemporary extreme by viewing education as a liberating process enabling 
individuals to name the world. "To exist, humanly, is to name the world, 
to change it" (76). 
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I have intended to demonstrate in this paper that to call non-traditional 
education "non-traditional" is erroneous. The case I am making is that the 
philosophical underpinnings of such institutions are stable and firm and 
that the most traditional and authoritative voices in western philosophical 
and educational thought. have provided them. I am not claiming, however, 
that the "traditional" university does not also espouse and practice these 
theories, but that the "non-traditional" school builds its whole system on 
them. It has institutionalized them, so that the mentor/learner relation- 
ship is the primary one, the degree is a combinsition of experiential and 
sponsored learning, the learner is an adult, self-directed and motivated. 
I want to change the epithet "non-traditional" as it is used to characterize 
us today, but the only substitute I can offer is "more traditional." 
Perhaps this is an acceptable description. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT INNOVATING IN AN INNOVATIVE COLLEGE 



Sandra Kanter 



Advice to people who want a dependable 
car: give people who buy new cars a 
few years to complain to the company 
about the features that do not work. 
Buy the car after all the kinks have 
been worked out of the system* 

If you have ever followed this advice then you assumed, as I did, 
that innovation is a process followed by every company that put out a 
product. Imagine, then, our surprise when we learn from books like 
In Search of Excellence by Thomas Peters and Robert Waterman that in- 
novation is not a routine part of doing business.! Quite the contrary: 
there are major organizational obstacles that usually stand in the way 
of making products better. The bigger the company, the less likely 
its rate of innovation. 

A business product is the result of the combined efforts of 
people and machines. Although technology specialists may disagree, 
people are the heart and soul of an educational institution. To in- 
novate in a business means to change the quality or quantity of one 
or both inputs into the production process. To innovate in a school 
system means to find ways in which faculty can do a better job of 
evaluating and educating the student population. 

In both situations, the most radical kind of innovation takes 
place early, in the first years of the businesses or collegers exis- 
tence, before employees or faculty become used to their set of respons- 
ibilities. For example, at the College of Public and Community Service 
(CPCS), which is a part of the University of Massachusetts at Boston, 
the initial steps toward developing a unique school came twelve years 
ago, when the Trustees of the University of Massachusetts mandated 
that the Boston campus establish a third college to enroll an urban 
and older population traditionally denied access to education. After 
one year of planning and hiring new faculty, the College opened its 
doors. We were not quite ready. Although the planners made a critical 
decision during the piahning year to have a competency based system 
at the college, no competencies were in place when the three hundred 
new students walked through that door. The dropout rate approached 
sixty percent that first year. 

Faculty and administrators worked feverishly for the next few 
years putting a competency based system in place. While doing so, 
they designed an unusual entry level course,* called Assessment, which 
helped students identify prior experiential learning, plan new learn- 
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ing, and examine educational and career goals* They took the process 
of learning to the workplace by establishing college/agency agreements 
which typically provided the. opportunity for qualified agency staff to 
evaluate competence and granted tuition waivers for employees who need- 
ed an education* They designed an interdisciplinary curriculum which 
valued a person's life experiences and located the curriculum in small 
learning centers to which faculty could be assigned. And they estab- 
lished a strong governance system. 

The College of Public and Community Service is twelve years old. 
With a current enrollment of over 1100 students, both graduates and 
undergraduates, the College still actively recruits students who have 
been denied access to traditional education. Over 60 percent of all 
CPCS students are over the age of thirty and female, one-third are 
minority ^nd almost all are working full-time. One-third of our grad- 
uates go oh for advanced degrees and there is a large waiting list of 
applicants wishing to enroll in the college. We are one of the most 
successful experiments in the Massachusetts higher education system^ 

Recently, a consultant wrote about the college that the 
",,,halo is beginning to tarnish from life in an environment where 
the non-traditional in higher education is hard to maintain for more 
than a decade. "2 a professional member of the college staff calls 
the happenings of tVc: last few years the "'negative rate of innovation" 
phenomena. 

What is happening in the college is probably not so different from 
what is happening at other institutions: we are having a difficult 
time making critical adjustments in the innovative product we created 
a decade ago. What are some of the problems my college needs to ad- 
dress? First and foremost, our ability to evaluate experiential 
learning lags far behind our ability to teach competencies in a tradi- 
tional classroom setting. Too much of our instructional program is 
course-based for a college that specializes in public and community 
service. While we are constantly tinkering with the competency state*- 
ments, we have not resolved a difference of opinion about whether 
competencies should be only skills or a combination of skills and con- 
tent area. We are bursting at the seams with new ideas for programs 
and have some less than successful career concentrations but have not 
yet found a vay to move from the old to the new, 

I often wonder if innovation would be easier to implement if CPCS 
were not located within the confines of a traditional university set- 
ting. One of the most damaging events that has ever happened to the 
college occurred several years ago when a faculty member of the college 
was turned down for tenure by the University administration after get- • 
ting the support of her faculty personnel conmiittee and Dean, Never 
mind that she was only one of two tenure cases lost by the college — 
a good record by any standard. Soon after a very interesting thing 
happened. 

Wary of traditional department siege mentality, the original 
planners of my college purposely designed small interdisciplinary 
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Centers so that faculty at the college would not subsume college in- 
terests to department domain* But after the overturned tenure case, 
I could see faculty withdrawing into their Centers • If administrators 
could not.be trusted with tenure cases, then they would define the 
Centers as a space in which they could be protected from the whims 
of the administration • The Centers became the place in which faculty 
could balance the demands of the college with their obvious interest 
in getting tenure. The University Provost preferred research to ser- 
vice to the college, so the workload decisions made in the Centers 
gave faculty more time to pursue professional and scholarly research. 
College issues began to take a back seat to job preservation. 

In retrospect, I think that pulling back had a positive effect. 
First, we were beginning to tinker too much with the system. To me, 
tinkering is the equivalent of the trickle down theory of economics — 
its small benefits fall on the "rich" (the faculty or administration) 
rather than the so-called "poor" (the students). In other words, by 
tinkering with the system (e.g. rewriting discrete parts of the cur- 
riculum, developing new majors), faculty may feel they are accomplish- 
ing something but it is at a cost to the educational process. Students 
at colleges like mine make great sacrifices when they decide to attend 
school. For most, it is a time of great challenge and accomplishment 
as well as a time of equally great stress at home and in their careers. 
Almost universally, I find that such students are upset by change. 
While they have their problem's with aspects of the college program, 
they want the program they chose when they entered the college to be 
the same program they end up with. They do not want faculty members 
inaccessible to them because they are tied up in more committee meetings. 

Yet, problems do not go away and eventually we need to make select- 
ed changes. How do we ensure the correct result? 

Unlike traditional schools of higher education, faculty at colleges 
like mine are aware of the need for change; they listen to student com- 
plaints. But even if faculty are sympathetic to student concerns, as 
my faculty are, they need some organizational scheme that will allow 
them to transcend personal interests and focus on the needs of the 
larger institution. Thus, administrators must lead the charge for 
major reform even if they do not directly decide the form that the re- 
form should take. 

Successful education administrators listen to industrial organi- 
zational theorists who say that change can best take place if people 
are joined together in a temporary group which is outside the normal 
organizational framework. The group must be given a specific set of 
problems to address and a limited time to make recommendations. Data 
and research on the problems should be discouraged in favor of common 
sense and experience. Peters and Waterman call this process "chunking." 
It means "...breaking things up to facilitate organizational fluidity 
and to encourage action. The action-oriented bits and pieces come 
under many labels — champion teams, task forces, czars, project centers, 
skunkworks and quality circles — but they have one thing in common. 
They never show up on the formal organization chart. "3 
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Recently, the Dean of CPCS issued a white paper detailing the 
problems of the college and making several recommendations for change. 
The thirteen faculty and staff members and one student who made up 
the task force reviewed the Dean*s proposals. The group, which rep- 
resented many different points of view and Centers in the college, 
agreed that significant change was needed at the college. But they 
if^ued a challenging counterproposal: in addition to agreeing with 
the Dean's proposal to reallocate faculty workload away from course 
based teaching to more field based learning, the Task Force proposed 
that Centers, which were faculty "safe houses,'* be reorganized to "allow 
(the) important first steps towards the realization of a structure and 
organization of the college which will retain flexibility and allow the 
college to move effectively in the directions for which it was originally 
intended and which we all still believe— serving both students and the 
wider community in the training of effective leadership in public and 
community service."^ 

Imagine a faculty at a traditional college issuing a recommendation 
that the college be reorganized so that departments no longer existed 
and faculty had less ability to resist change. Should it be done? The 
only examples of such drastic reorganization that I can come up with 
were the results of mergers between schools, or economic problems. 
Further, this is not the first time that such a report has been issued 
by the faculty of my college. Although some were equally significant 
in scope, none have ever been implemented. 

The problem lies not with the faculty, but with the administration. 
Unlike faculty at traditional schools, the CPCS faculty want change. By 
themselves, and without outside pressure, they will constantly tinker 
with the college's policies and curriculum. With administrative leader- 
ship and encouragement, they will recommend major innovation. 

Administrators at colleges like mine are often too busy getting 
their colleges off the ground to understand the symbolic importance of 
change. Twelve years ago, UMass planners decided to introduce a radic- 
ally different educational institution. Like all new products, it has 
its problems. However, once we decided to make a better product, no 
one— not faculty, student, or administrator— should be satisfied until 
all the kinks have been worked out of the system. It does not matter 
if we change slowly or with great speed, all at once, or in parts. 
It should not matter that other schools are reluctant to consider in- 
novation. The important thing is to continue to demand improvement — 
to be committed to innovation. That is what makes excellence in 
education. 
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PHILOSOPHY FOR ALL SEASONS 
Robert Marsh 



Can adults aspire to academic achievement, which was once considered 
the realm of the young? Can one successfully learn as one ages? (Can 
old dogs learn new tricks?) Is fear of failure a justified response 
by adults seeking new careers or self-fulfillment? This paper provides 
some 4ata which may help to shed some ligiht on these questions. 

Background 

The middle adult years may be the greatest challenge to the educator 
because of the wealth of associated problems. First, there is a dearth 
of research with which to work. It seems that youth has been almost 
overstudied, to the detriment of the study of adults. Only relatively 
recently, did the pendulum begin to swing in the opposite direction, 
toward the more mature side of the life spectrum. Perhaps this is 
because of the increasing social dilemmas associated with an ever growing 
population of older citizens. There are, however, some practical reasons 
for the lack of a good data base in the area of adult education. 

There is a lack of a readily available and captive audience in the 
middle years. These individuals are too involved with their problems, 
aspirations, and responsibilities in a phase of life where time is very 
valuable to them. There is the aspect of the difficulty involved in 
getting to a very dispersed clientele. On the contrary, schools, old 
age homes, nurseries, and other such groups provide ample opportunity 
for research. There are also a myriad of other problems which concern 
the difficulty of establishing valid criteria for comparison of 
individual intelligence, performances, values, etc. Of these, the most 
easily measured are the biological or physical changes associated with age 

The Physical Aspects 

Physical or biological age refers to how long a person lives. 
Knowledge about aging, particularly in the middle years, is also sparse. 



Robert Marsh is the Director of Adult and Special Credit Programs, 
Division of Continuing Education, The University of Tennessee at 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tennessee 37403. 
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There is mounting evidence that the effect of one's environment equals 
or surpasses in importance that which is inherited potential. Kr^ do 
know that life is getting longer. During the adult years, complex 
changes in endocrine functions, metabolism, and general bodily tonus 
will likely result in a certain sluggishness and further subordination 
of the biological drives • A body's decline in the efficiency of 
homeostatic mechanisms in later years will usually produce substantial 
changes in awareness of and ability to deal with external factors. 
Aging also caxises a decline in energy and activity levels which probably 
results in les^s motivation to act. Many habits become so well 
inculcated that they become as important as human drives and as a 
corollary, age produces resistance to change. The following are some 
specific manifestations of aging: 

a. Strength decreases with age. The peak years of this ability 
are between the 25th and 30th years (Lidy, 1963) • 

h. Speed and reaction time suffer losses as one ages. Kidd (1973) 
puts it succinctly when he simply says, "As people grow older, they 
slow down/' This increasing- physical ineffiency takes several forms. 
Slower bodily physical functioning causes a concomitantly slower response 
in the senses, since they are physical in origin. The most important 
result of this is that the rate of learning will slow down, but not the 
ability to learn. Consequently, any academic endeavor in which time is 
involved will usually result in a poorer performance by an older person 
in relation to a younger one. Also, an older person is motivated by more 
correctness and perception than by speed. 

c. Visual acuity declines steadily from a peak in the late teens or 
early twenties (Lidy, 1963).. The greatest amount of decline occurs 
between the ages of forty and fifty, when the presbyopic decline requires 
bifocals. 

d. Oianges in hearing are exceeded only by those of sight. Data 
shows decline in auditory efficiency from a peak of ten to fourteen 
years (Lorge, McClusky, Jensen, and Hallenback, 1963). 

e. Health wanes as the years pass and can cause one realistic 
difficulties. Blood pressure surreptitiously rises and at least mild 
forms of diabetes appear after age forty. Attention to diet can usually 
allay serious problems. Arthritis can also cause discomfort and a heart 
attack is most likely to occur between age forty and fifty; a fact that 
probably preoccupies, the minds of middle aged persons, particularly 

men (Lidy, 1963). 

There are other physical manifestations of age that can cause 
distress to varying degrees. Still, a preponderance of our limited data 
shows that the older .person can still learn. 

Affective Considerations 

Psychiatrist Theodore Lidy (1963> says that self-awareness increases 
throughout adulthood, especially in the later life. The self tends to 
become increasingly differentiated as one ages. There seems to be a 
fiiroing of one's ways in overt behavior and social personality becomes 
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more stabilized. There is a tendency towards greater adjustment. In the 
forties, there seems to b. n a change from outer to inner concerns; a 
reexamination of inner drives and a questioning of achievement demands, 
those demands which seemed alright as young people. There is an increase 
in self- awareness and a preoccupation with one's emotions. A movement 
from a cond}ative outer world to beginnings of adjustment, conforming, 
and innerrworld' orientation. There is increased introversion and pre- 
occupation With thought rather than action. There is a trend to emphasize 
self-confidence, a sense of achievement and mastery, and an awareness of 
maturity. 

Although this author did not find any experimental work on the 
subject, this paper would not be complete without mentioning the great 
anxiety of most adult students. Anyone who hais worked with adult students 
would readily discern this phenomenon. It is particularly potent just 
prior to and just after reentry into academe. The low self-esteem and 
fear of failure syndromes must be dealt with carefully. The best medicine 
seems to be to provide ample support to instill confidence. Once this 
confidence is attained, the adult student generally does very well. 

The Intelligence Question 

There are several problems associated with determining what happens 
to intelligence as one ages. There are very few good longitudinal studies 
in which the same individual is tested at several stages of life. Most 
studies are cross -sectional and compare the scores of one group of a 
certain age with those of another group and age. There is the problem 
of not having a valid measuixng instrument with which to test adults. Most 
IQ tests aire based upon academically associated tasks and have several 
other characteristics which favor the young person, such as measuring 
performance in units of time. This is a great disadvantage to the older 
person because he/she has a slower response time. 

In a series of experiments, Lorge, McClusky, Jensen, and Hallenback 
(1963) concluded that there is a declining in the rate at which a person 
can learn as he or she grows older. However, intellectual power or 
ability to learn does not change from ^ges twenty to sixty. Although 
older people tend to be slower, they concentrate more on accuracy. They 
also seem to have a better vocabulary than younger people, but do score 
lower in math and science. The latter situation is probably due to the 
lack of practice and experience with technical material « A mature person 
will usually actively learn in areas of his or her interest. Finally, and 
of key importance, judgment and reasoning abilities seem to increase with 
age. Deficits of the intellect in adults are usually due to disuse of 
the cognitive powers. Exercise of the intellect seems to retard its 
deterioration. 

There has been much contradictory research concerning intelligence 
as a function of age. One way to account for this situation was 
established by Cattell and Horn (1978). They said that intelligence is 
constituted basically of two kinds of ability: Crystallized intelligence 
and fluid- intelligence. The former is defined as the ability to combine 
judgment and experience in solving problems. It is strongly related to 
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education and environment* On these tests, older adults seem to score 
slightly higher than do younger people* Fluid intelligence, although 
somewhat related to education and experience, is relatively independent 
of them. It is thought to be related to the central nervous system. It 
can be measured by tests of reasoning and could thus be considered to be 
innate. As adults age, tliey seem to perform more poorly on this type test. 

The Horn and Cattell research depicted fluid intelligence as de- 
clining with age. However, this could have been generation related rather 
than age related. Schaie, Labouvie, and Buech (1973) did a generational 
study which seemed to indicate that fluid intelligence does not decline 
progressively in life. However, there is a significant decline in the 
post retirement years after age sixty. 

But there are even explanations for the apparent decline in fluid 
intelligence after age sixty. For example, our society often encourages 
an older person to adopt the "sick role." The latter refers to the 
exemption of older persons from assuming full responsibilities and 
activities in life, and their acceptence of that role. Research has 
shown that, when motivated, older adults can improve their scores on 
intelligence tests. This would seem to reduce the problem of academic 
performance to a psychological one. 

There are .even more reasons for poor adult performance in 
intelligence tests. A lack of adequate measuring instruments for older 
persons co.uld also explain the phenomenon, as could the fact that there 
actually seems to-be a natural decline in intelligence approximately 
five years before death (Schaie, Labouvie, and Buech, 1973). But even 
a decline in intelligence does not mean that one cannot learn. One's 
motivation to achieve still appears to be a strong factor. 

Current Evidence 

In a recently published experiment (Marsh, 1984) ten college 
classes from five universities were tested for learning achievement. The 
student ages ranged from nineteen to sixty in a total sample of 258. The 
mean age was 30.98 years. The experiment measured learning achievement 
at the first three levels of Blooms Hierarchy of Cognitive Learning 
(Bloom, Engelhart, Furst, Hill, and Krathwohl, 1956) which are: knowledge, 
comprehension, and application. Later, this author used the same data 
from this experiment to see if there was a relationship between age and 
learning achievement on the tests. A regression analysis-of* variance 
yielded negative results. There was no relationship between age and 
learning achievement or performance on the tests. 

Conclusions 

The most important aspect of research is the establishment of a 
pattern. This is usually accomplished by the accumulation of data 
through the efforts of different people and by the replication of 
experiments. Clearly, this most recent study empircally supports the 
thesis which was concluded earlier by tlie Lorge Group and the Schaie 
Group, that there is no relationship between ability to learn and age. 
The research data for this conclusion had been accumulating for several 
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years and hiis developed into a fairly consistant pattern. 

Adult Educators must become aware of and remain constantly 
alert to the developinental process of the adult learner* Only by 
so doing, will facilitators be able to apply the appropriate 
techniques that will meet the 'needs of our ag?.ng population. For 
example, we should remember that as our students grow older, we 
will have to slow down the speed of our delivery systems. 

Finally, it appears Vhat the "use-it-or-lor.e-it'* adult education 
philosophers are gaining^ ground. The empirical evidence shows that 
learning is a lifelong process. Adults at all 3Pges can achieve and 
they should be encouraged to do so, for tftretr coti. benefit and, 
eventually, for the benefit of us aLL- Tlris is„ ttRen, a philosophy 
for all seasons! 
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PHILOSOPHY OF ADULT EDUCATION 
Barbara Rich 



Adult education has developed as a discipline steeped in a tradition of 
paradoxes and prescriptives* It is a tradition grown out of myth and as- 
sumptions. From this tradition comes a language of knowledge that we pass 
on generation to generation, so that the words themselves take on a feeling 
of tradition: meeting the needs of the learner, flexible scheduling, self 
direction* 

While the concepts expressed in these words may be exemplary and critical 
to adult learners, they do not stand as a philosophy of adult education* 

These concepts do not address the fact that while we applaud the concept of 
universal lifelong learning, we continue to draw the majority of our learners 
from the middle class* They do not address the fact that while adult women 
continue to grow as the majority of our student body, we continue to draw 
upon cognitive and developmental research based upon male populations fcr 
making assumptions about adult learners* 

Most critically, by accepting this language of knowledge as "veritas", we 
ignore that component of learning which is transformative in nature. It is 
that process in education which argues that through a synthesis of learning 
and reason, a person can determine those values by which she or he chooses 
to live individually or collectively* It is that process which brings about 
social change* 

The focus of this presentation is to discuss the works of Eduard Lindeman, 
Myles Horton and Paolo Freire who have develop a theoretical foundation for 
their practice of adult education based on : .cion for social change* By 
doing so, they provide us at least: a starting point by which to examine some 
of the assumptions we have ritualized into traditions in adult education* 

Lindeman 

Eduard Lindeman was a prime mover in the progressive education movement for 
adult education in the United States* He was particularly concerned with 
those concepts within the progressive education movement which addressed the 
relationship between education and social change* 

Lindeman argued in his seminal text. The Meaning of Adult Education (1926), 
that we have historically misunderstood the nature of liberty* Freedom has 
been seen as a negative concept - that is it occurs when obstacles and con- 
trolling influences are absent, but Lirideman (1961, p.AA) states that: 
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"human beings can never be free from anything 
save in a most superficial sense; we cannot be 
part of a natural universe, a civilization and 
a society and at the same time also be separated 
from those wholes of which we are a part,., The 
doctrine of freedom' from is not merely static 
and negative; it is also irrational and harmful/' 

For Lindeman there are a series of steps which one^ takes to move toward 
freedom: 

1. individuals must understand first what inhibits 
or subjugates them; 

2, individuals must understand the limits and ex«* 
tent of their capabilities; 

3, individuals only reach limits of freedom when 
they *aave exhausted all possibilities within 
their grasp; 

4. many external/environmental factors inhibit 
an individual's freedom. (1961, p. 48) 

Lindeman speaks then to the emergence of a self knowledge. With that 
knowledge comes an ability to understand ourselves and our environment , and 
thus comes relative freedom. Adult education for Lindeman helps bring about 
this self knowledge^ He states that adult education "begins where vocational 
education leaves off. Its purpose is to put meaning into life." (1961, p. 5) 

Lindeman argues that for adult education method is more critical than content 
since adult education should be life or situational centered. Lindeman 
speaks of the adult coming to a learning environment with both a maturity and 
a history of his/her experiences. Adult education helps further explore the 
meaning of their experiences and leads to a new perspective of awareness 
about themselves and their environment. From this experiential base one can 
move through the steps noted earlier and come to that place where education 
links the individual and social action; 

It is that awareness which brings the integration of individualism and social 
action. For Lindeman, social activity itself is a learning tool and a way 
of preserving the democratic ideal. For Lindeman, man grows into freedom, 
and freedom is a relative freedom of thought and action. Lindeman calls 
revolution the "last resort of a society which has lost faith in intelligence 
(1961, p. 49) 

Freire 

Paolo Freire was bom in Recife, Brazil. His work, teaching illiterates 
to read in the north end of Brazil, an area of extreme poverty and under- 
development^ was terminated in the 1960's when he was exiled from his 
country. He has continued his work in adult education both in the U.S. and 
in other regions of Latin America. 

Paolo Freire is regarded by many as one of the leading spokespersons for 
education for social action. His concept of learning is closely linked to 
his political philosophy and relies heavily on Marxist philosophy. 
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Consc lent izat ion, the key to Freire^s concept of learning, arises at the 
highest level of consciousness when man is able (through action and reflection) 
to denounce the dehumanization of his life and rename and recreate a new world. 



It is akin to Marx^s theory of "denouncing the oppressive reality and the 
announcement of a liberating reality." (Elias, 1976, p. 34) 

In describing his levels of consciousness, which ultimately lead to con- 
sc ient izat ion, Freire speaks of the need to understand the Latin American 
and Third World reality which he terms the "culture of silence." (Freire, 
;1970, p. 32) He sees this culture of silence as existing within a historical 
and cultural superstructure. The men who are part of this silent society have 
no voice, but are only listeners ii^ the elite society which oppresses then. 
They have become dehumanized and only through praxis (reflection and action) 
can they wrest themselves from their oppressed condition and reach the highest 
level of consciousness and become liberated. 

Man usually goes through three steps of consciousness before reaching the 
highest level or critical consciousness. He climbs from the lowest level 
(intransitive consciousness) \ .lere he is preoccupied with meeting his most 
elementary needs to a level of fatalistic belief. At this second level, 
he believes that forces beyond his control rule his life. When he emerges 
to the third level (naive) , one first sees signs of the culture of silence 
bc>ing broken. Here, Freire believes, man begins questioning his life. 

Finally when man reaches critical consciousness, he begins to transform his 
world, and thereby humanize it. Freire states, "to exist humanly is to name 
the world and change it." (Freire, 1970b, p. 76) 

Man has, at this time of ontological vocation, removed himself from his exist- 
ing world, looked at it objectively and through praxis changed it. He has 
placed hijnself in a new historical reality. Man, alone, has the ability to 
do this. 

For Freire, this political process emerges from an educational context. Edu- 
cation has, for Freire, only two choices. Either it continues to perpetuate 
what he terms the "banking method" of education — - the transmission of an 
"intact past which can be l-iauded down to a new generation." (London, 1972, 
p. 85), or it becomes a transformation process which would re-order the past. 

Freire, of course, comes down on the side of transformation. He argues that 
there is no neutral education, and one must, choose between transmission and 
indoctrination of existing values or transformation and the practices of 
freedom. 

The banking method relies on the teacher-knower of all information - to 
pour his knowledge (values) into the student as if he- were receptacle. "It 
allows the dominant elite 'to encourage passivity in the oppressed." (Freire, 
b. p. 84) This is an anathema to Freire. He argues instead for a dialogue - 
a problem-solving relationship between men. "The teacher is no longer merely 
the one who teaches, but one who himself is taught^" (Freire, 1970b., p. 67) 

Freire used his concepts of non-neutrality, of critical consciousness and 
renaming the world in developing his model for literacy. It is a model which 
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turns to the learner's experience, to those generative words inexorably tied 
to the learner's condition to teach him to read. Through this man becomes 
aware that he can change his destiny, Freire clearly sees the emergence of 
literacy as a political process. He calls problem posing education "revolu- 
tionary futurity," (1979b,, p,72) This education can only serve the oppressed 
and never the oppressor, .This i3 the education of liberation. 

This liberation will and must encourage dialogue between the people and the 
revolutionary ideas. But, there can never be dialogue between the former 
oppressors and the formerly oppressed. Freire believes that one must break 
the old forms of com actions between the people and tha rulers. He sees them 
only in a polarized situation: the colonized and the colonizer. The people 
must remove themselves from their dehumanizing past history. 

Horton 

Horton studied with Reinhold Niebuhr and Harry F. Ward at the Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. He later went to Denmark where he examined Danish Folk 
schools, the trade union movement and farm cooperatives, 

Horton founded the Highlander Folk School in Tennessee in the early 1930's, 
The school has served as a resource for people involved in labor struggles and 
the Civil Rights movement, as well as those poor seeking to change their lives 
within their local communities, 

Horton believes in action education and defines adult educators as people who: 

"build on the problematic experience of the 
people and their need to do something about it; 
the educator's task is to help focus that need, 
affirm the expertise of the people and faci- 
litate their search for answers." (Kennedy, 1981, p,106) 

The curricular content of Highlander courses is to "enliven,, then enlighten," 
(Conti, 1977, p,30) The curriculum is derived from the particular needs of 
the group and grounded in Horton' s philosophy that you must "learn from the 
people and start their education where they are," (Conti, p,39) Through 
this process people are encouraged toward self-education. 

In his article about Highlander, Frank Adams (1972) talks about the struggle 
in the early years between a young idealistic middle class staff and the poor 
people who came as learners. It was a Iciaming experience for both. Ac- 
cording to Adams, the staff began to understand that they had to begin the 
teaching process with helping the students resolve their immediate problems. 
These problems had to be ones identified by the students and not projected by 
staff, Adams (1972, p,517) states: 

"only as they understood the people and their way 
of life could the staff find enough security within 
themselves to move away from traditional academic 
methods. Once they stopped teaching the way they'd 
been taught, mutual learning could begin." 

Horton believes that one of the major obstacles to people's learning is their 
lack of confidence and respect in themselves. This sense of distrust in 
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their ability grows out of the role society has imposed on them. Highlander's 
role is to help affirm the concept of self education and mutual learning. 
Learning for Horton grows out of an experiential base. Education is a 
process of reflection and action. 

Horton sees bcth this concept and the focus of the school as being a process 
for stimulating democracy. He states: 

"Your philosophy comes out of how you deal with 
people. When you believe in people, you believe 
in a democratic world, you're trying to have 
economic democracy, real democracy takes place. 
You believe that so you practice it..." (Kennedy, 
1981, p. 110) 

Education for Horton then is a process of action and reflection. Those who 
study at Highlander are being prepared to return home and share the "High- 
lander" process within their communities. 

Conclusion 

For Horton, Freire and Lindeman the understanding of the historical or social 
context in which people come to a situation by both the "learner" and "teacher" 
begins a process of education and change. 

Adult educators are hopefully adult learners, too. We bring with us a set of 
experiences and assumptions that grow out of our own history. By exploring 
the work of Freire, Horton, Lindeman, etal, we can begin questioning our 
assumptions as educators and learners. We can begin to develop a set of 
assumptions from which new paradigms can emerge. 

As Kuhn (1966, p. 92) points out, this transformation is a difficult one: 

"The source of resistance is the assurance that 
the older paradigm will ultimately solve all 
its problems, that nature can be shoved into the 
box the paradigm provides." 

But Lindeman would say **We progress not by giving attention to either an 
organism or environment, but to both in relation to each other." (1961, p. 44) 
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"DIPLOMA MILLS, EDUCATIONAL HACKS, AND OTHER CROOKS- 
RESPONSES OF THE NONTRADITIONAL ACADEMIC COMMUNITY" 

Dr. Dan A. Davis 



The nontraditional educational movement has built slowly and 
deliberately within the established higher education community. The 
conservative conventions and historic traditions of academia have 
tended to bring cautious progress to the development of innovative 
programs which seek to eerve the access and content needs of non- 
traditional students, primarily adults. 

Unfortunately, many unsuspecting, nontraditional learners have 
been wooed by ineffective, illegitimate, illegal, and questionable 
programs offered by individuals and institutions of uncertain character. 
Using buzz words, promises, misrepresentations, manipulations, and 
other devious means, these groups and individuals have attracted many 
unknowing adults to invest their time, energy, and uoney in so-called 
educational enterprises which do not meet the standards of the established 
educational community nor represent the results of an accepted academic 
experience. 

The finger of responsibility cannot be pointed only to unscrupulous 
"education" programs. As guilty, are those "students" who try to 
circumvent the established educational offerings and seek an easy 
or expediant way to gain educational credentials* It is regrettable 
that societial conditions which put emphasis on credentialling rather 
than learning have contributed to this situation. 

Many questions arise and continue to draw the attention of serious, 
professional educators involved in nontraditional programs and in 
all of higher education, as well. I would like to offer a number 
of solutions, but that goes beyond such a brief presentation. Rather, 
I would again raise some of the central questions and call upon you 
to apply your own experience and insight toward them. In line with 
the title of this paper, I've provided some questions, but the responses 
must be yours. 

The provision of educational opportunity implies a service orientation, 
so that is a pla^^e to begin. Do our consumers (students) want or 
need protection? As these consumers become products, do the users 
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(employers and all who deal with the individuals) need or want protection? 
As individuals move from one learning situation to another, do insiritutions 
need protection from each other? And finally, do institutions need 
protection from the minipulating student? 

Are we more interested ip life-long credentialing or certification 
than we are life-long learning? Does the mere placement of a prefix 
or suffix title stand for more than the quality of experience involved? 
Does experience or endurance carry as much standing as learning? 
How important are time, location, resources, faculty, mission, purpose, 
and coherence in the learning experience? 

What about the controls, the regulation, that is going on right 
now? Who is doing it? Why? How effective is it? How is it made 
known? Who really cares? To what extenc can state agencies effectively 
regulate nonresident institutions or nonacademic institutions? Are 
politics often involved? Whiat about the regional accrediting agencies 
and the extent to which they examine institutions more than programs? 
Is there any watchdog agency or group for so-called academic counseling 
and referral consultants? Should there be? How readily should recommendations^ 
of the military, ACE, and other "evaluation" bodies be taken? Is 
there consistency in advanced standing practices in institutions? 

Now, how about this regulation? What needs regulating, institutions 
or programs? What criteria should be used? Who should develop avid 
establish criteria? Who projects and enforces the criteria? How 
are those who don't follow the criteria identified? How are violators 
made known? How are violators disciplined? 

From each of these questions, additional ones surface. It's 
enough to make you want to throw your hands up and say, "What's the 
use!" 

Still, the challenge remains. What can legitimate educational 
community leaders do? What are the alternatives to identify, control, 
and even eliminate the pseudo academic institutions which offer low 
or no quality to unsuspecting people or to those who are seeking to 
beat the system? What measure of control can be applied to counseling 
and advisory services of questionable nature? How can criteria, standards, 
and quality measures be developed and made recognizable to the educational 
consumer? Are these controls to be brought by forces outside the 
education community, or is it time for legitimate educational leaders 
to make a stand? It's a problem that has largely been left alone, 
and it hasn't gone away. What thought have you given to the issue? 
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EVALUATING QUALITY IN NON-TRADITIONAL PROGRAMS 
A PRACTICAL APPROACH TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF ADULT CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Paul J. Edelson 

Abstract 

This paper presents an in-depth examination of the quality assessment 
and improvement procedures used in the continuing education courses at The 
Smithsonian Institution. It details a four-part, practical, step-by-step 
approach using in-class observation, student evaluations, faculty feedback 
and monitor (auditor) evaluations that can be readily applied in other higher 
education settings. The approach is geared tc the working requirements of 
continuing education administrators and- stresses simplicity in design, ease 
in administration, inexpensiveness, and acceptance by students and faculty 
as a useful and accurate evaluative methodology. 

INTRODUCTION 

For all those charged with developing and administering continuing edtT- 
cation programs the issue of program quality—real and perceivad~is of para- 
mount concern. It is fundamental to success in the marketplace and to accep- 
tance and support within the institution. It is the basis for attracting 
effective faculty and talented students ana, although an abstract concept, 
it is the single most conspicuous feature on the academic landscape save for. 
perhaps, the campus quadrangle. 

How the term quality is defined and how it is measured differs from in- 
stitution to institution. Yet, regardless of these variations, it is essen- 
tial that a practical and effective means of identifying and improving pro- 
gram quality to be developed and applied on a regular ongoing basis. 

The benefits of a conscientious approach that provides immediate feed- 
back to faculty and staff are considerable. Beyond the real gains made in 
the classroom there is the enhanced perception of a commitment to program 
quality and improvement that can counteract any tendencies towards inertia 
or complacency. 

THE INSTITUTIONAL SETTING 

The Resident Associate Program is an educational bureau of The Smith- 
sonian Institution with a special mission to plan outreach activities that 
enhance popular appreciation of exhibitions, collections, research and 
special activities. A component of the bureau offers non-credit courses 
for adults providing opportunities for serious study with distinguished 
scholars and outstanding experts through a broadbased curriculum in the arts, 
sciences, and humanities. In 1984, one hundred and seventy-three lecture 
courses were offered and attended by 7,580 students living in the greater 
Washington area. 



Dr. Paul J. Edelson is Assistant Director at The Smithsonian Institution. 
Resident Associate Program, Washington, D.'C. and 'is in charge of Adult 
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The teaching faculty is drawn from The Smithsonian, the university 
community, (both local and nationwide), and from the various fields in 
which courses are offered (e.g^t architecture, urban planning, graphic 
design, etc). Selection criteria for instructors include the appropriate 
academic or professional credentials for the course(s) taught and prior 
teaching experience at the college or university level. 

For most instructors, the principal appeal of teaching at the Smith- 
sonian is the opportunity to share their knowledge with an extremely well- 
informed and motivated group of students.^ Other motivating factors for 
faculty include both the opportunity to reach a new audience and the pres- 
tige of teaching at the- Smithsonian. 

The importance of maintaining quality is critical if the high reputa- 
tion of the institution is to be maintained. Furthermore in an environment 
where all program expenses are met through tuition support, diminished qual- 
ity could result in decreased registration. 



Customarily, judgments of quality in academia are based on the excel- 
lence of the faculty as scholars and, secondarily, on their effectiveness 
as teachers. In the realm of continuing education the fonuer is viewed 
primarily as an issue of staff selection tempered by availability. The 
subject of teaching effectiveness is more elusive and cannot usually be 
assessed beforehand. Institutions and students vary ~ success in one 
setting may not carry over to another. 

Almost all continuing educators responsible for staff selection believe 
that over the years they have developed an ability, a "sixth sense," to 
identify those who will be "good" teachers. The interview process, both 
in person and by telephone, is given great weight. High motivation, ex- 
tensive experience, clarity ±i, communication are all influential factors in 
selection. But empirical data based on actual classroom performance is the 
most crucial validating .evidence of program quality. The four-part course 
evaluation procedure used at The Smithsonian provides an cinalysis of each 
class from differing perspectives. The process offers a balanced look at 
a program at different stages and elicits responses from all the key par- 
ticipants. 

In-Class Observations 

This is conducted on the first night of class, usually by the Program 
Coordinator who has hired the instructor and participated in the develop- 
ment of the course. The evaluation helps ensure that the course gets off 
to a good start, and that if there are any egregious flaws in the instructor' 

^According to a recent survey (1984) over 84% of program participants have 
a bachelor's degree, 29% a master's degree, and 21% either a doctoral, 
medical or legal degree. Their occupations are largely white collar, 
professional. 
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delivery, they can be addressed immediately. Feedback to the faculty is 
usually the next day by phone. No forms are used for this evaluation — 
it is quite impressionistic and is really intended to get a sense of the 
course dynamics. 

Monitor (Auditor) Evaluations 

The Smithsonian Resident Associate Program uses monitors to assist in 
the administration of its programs. These are students, who in return for 
a free registration in a course, agree to take attendance, register students, 
distribute and collect student evaluations, and assist the faculty with hand- 
outs. Each monitor completes a "Mid-Term Evaluation" (sample attached) which 
provides information on the registrants' reaction to the course and instructor, 
the conditions of the classroom, and other comments they care to make. Since 
each course has at least two monitors, corroboration is available. The mon- 
itor evaluations, both positive and negative, are forwarded to the faculty 
by the Program Coordinators. 

Student Questionnaires 

These are distributed, completed, and collected at the final session 
of each course. They are returned directly to the program office. The in- 
strument is a combination of forced choice and open-ended questions (sample 
attached). At one point the evaluations were tabulated^ but this was found 
to be, at times, inaccurate and too time consuming. Instead, photocopies 
of all evaluations are immediately sent to the faculty. They are accompanied 
by a letter from the Program Coordinator who draws attention to the most 
important points made by the students. 

Faculty Feedback 

The final component of the Smithsonian evaluation process is the Faculty 
Feedback Questionnaire (sample attached). This is sent to the faculty immed- 
iately upon the conclusion of the program, but usually before they receive 
their copies of the student evaluations. The questionnaire gives the in- 
structor the opportunity to reflect upon the students, the progress of the 
class, and to suggest modifications and even new courses. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Through this four-part overlapping evaluation approach a detailed por- 
trait of each class is obtained. Each component provides specific comments 
and observations that can be applied towards assessing the course's success. 
It becomes relatively easy to identify the most effective faculty. Conversely, 
concrete suggestions for improvement are available to those who need to develop 
greater skill as teciChers. The entire process demonstrates to all connected 
with the Course Department the emphasis placed upon quality. It also provides 
a directs unambiguous look at the entire program in a realistic way. 
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MI1>-TERM MONITOR COURSE EVALUATION FORM I 
Course Title Classroom Location | 

-I 

Instructor(s) . Monitor^ 

Term/Year " ' Date 



The purpose of this evaluation is to elicit from you. the Monitor, your perceptions 
concerning the quality of this Resident Associate Program course at the nid-term 
point. After you have completed this form, please put it in the Lock Box at the 
Guard s Office as soon as practicable or return it to the Course Office. Smithsonian 
Phonf 357-3243 ^210, A & I Building. Washington. D.C. 20560. • 

1. mat is your opinion of the students' reaction to the course so far? Please explainl 



2. Do you feel that the instructor(s) is/are successfully meeting the objectives of 
the course as stated in the "Associate-? Please explain. 



(I 



3. Please comment on the conditions of the classroom(s) - temperature air- 
conditioning, seating arrangements, lighting - any problems. * 



4. How are the acoustics and the audio-visual arrangements? Do equipment and tech- 
nicians perform satisfactorily? 



5. Additional comments. 
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fr> Resident Associate Program 
Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, D.Ce 20560 
(202) 357-32A3 



STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



Course Title 



Instructor 



Meets (day & time) 



Terra & Year 



How many sessions of this course did you attend? 
(circle) I 2 3 A 5 6 7 8 



This questionnaire has been designed to ensure the ongoing quality of the 
Resident Associate class curriculura, and the information you may wish to provide 
will be used only for this purpose. Please use the back for additional comments. 
We appreciate your cooperation and involvement. The monitor will collect this 
questionnaire at the last class session. Thank you. 



1. How would you rate the performance of the instructor(s)? 

Excellent Very Good Good Fair Poor 



2. Please explain your rating in the space below: 



3. What were your reasons for taking this course? ^hat attracted you to this 
course?) 



4. Were your expectations met? Please explain. 



5* How would you rate the physical conditions under which the class was taught? 
(comfort, audiovisual, etc.) 



6. What other subjects would you like to see developed for Resident Associate 
programs? 



7. How did you learn about this course? 



8. Are you a member of the Resident Associate Program? yes no 



If so, how long? .' 

9. Age: 19 or under 20 to 3A 35 to 49 50 to 64 65 or above 



10. Male Female 



11. Educational background: High School ^Some allege ^Bachelor^s degree 

Master^s degree __J)octoral degree Professional degree 



12. Occupation or Job title 
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FACUtTY FEE03ACK 
RESIDENT ASSOCIATE PROGRAM 
COURSE OFFICE 
SXITHSOJIIAM INSTITUTION 
UASHirtCTOM, DC 20560 



Nafr« 



Course 



Term C Year 



(202) 5S7-32<»5 

This form has been designed :o tllcU your viewpoints. Ut appreciate your cooptratlon 
and Involvtntnt, Please complete the form and return it to the RAP Course Office* 

K Are you satisfied that the cours* met your objectives? Please explain. 



2« If you were to teach (coorc:inate, moderate) this course again, what changes. If any, 
would you make? 



5, How wou)d you charactertzt, as a group, the students In your class In terms of the 
following: 

a) Appropriate prior educational expei'Ience; 

b) mmnoness to enoaoe in class discussion or ask questions: 

c) interest in doing additional reading or assignwents7 

How satisfied were you with: 
•) RAP staff assistance: ^ 

b) Classrooai: 

c) Audio Visual; 

5« Are there other subjects you would like to teach? 
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ASSURING QUALITY PROGRAMS BY THE USE OF THE BACCALAUREATE CONTRACT 



H. Ramsey Fowler 



The University College at Memphis State University is a non-traditional 
degree-granting college housed within a large, traditional, urban univer- 
sity. In existence for a depade, it serves the needs of mature and motivated 
students who find it necessary to design individualized and interdisciplinary 
degree programs. Working with these students are members of the faculty of 
the other five undergraduate colleges (University College has no separate 
facvu-:/). The average age of its students is 3i5 and all are pursuing either 
the Bachelor of Liberal Studies, or the Bachelor of Professional Studies, 
degree. To date^ University College has graduated nearly 350, ?ind it has 
470 students active or in screening. 

The integrity of each student's academic program is insured by the Bacca- 
laureate Contract and by the process students must employ in order to have 
it approved. At one level, the process is procedural; but at another, it 
is conceptual and creative^ requiring that students become increasingly 
articulate about their academic goals, about the relationships among the 
kinds of courses in their interdisciplinary majors, and about how the irning 
in their majors can be focused upon the solving of some problem or the 
w if>rstckndirig of seme issue. In the eJid, the Baccalaureate Contract 
be^-OTies an artifact, the created thing which represents the wholeness 
of each student's undergraduate program. 

To indicate ' ow the Baccalaureate Contract works within the University 
College system, I will talk about the following: (1) How students develop 
them; (2) how the interactive approval process works; (3) how the 
development and approval processes enhance the quality of students' 
interdisciplinary undergraduate degree programs. 

Ihe Development and Approval Processes 

Bie contract has scvera?. peurts, but chief r/^nong them are the Academic 
Goal Statement, the listing of courses in the Coordinated Study (the 
individualize major), and "a description of a projected culminating Special 
Project (a nine semester-hour individueuL study required of all University 
College students) . 

Making these portions of the Baccalaureate Contract reflect and supporc 
each other demands a great deal from students — and fo:: some it is certainly 
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more difficult than it is for others. To help them all, however, the college 
has a tested procedure which combines collaboration with critical review. 
First, students work with Contract/Advising Committees on the development of 
their programs* Th^se committees are made up of the student (as a full par- 
ticipant) and two or three merubctrs of the Me5aphis State faculty* one faculty 
member chairs the committee, and i sometimes a member of the <:c»nmunity serves 
in place of the third faculty meml>er. Working with the rest of his or her 
committee, the student produces a completed Baccalaureate Contract acceptable 
to everyone. Once this stage has been completed (it will take up to six months, 
and sometimes more), the contract is submitted to the College, where it is 
reviewed by a committee of the University College Faculty Council. The 
Faculty Council is made up of 12 members of the other undergraduate colleges. 
If this committee finds any portion of the contract to be inadequate, or 
if it believes that the parts do not fit well together, the contract will 
be returned to the student for re-wor)cing and reconcertion~not infrequently, 
more than once, once approved, it is forwarded to the dean of the college 
for his rvignature. 

Contracts can be amended, for di variety of reaisons. New courses may cc^ne 
into the curriculum? desired courses may always be offered at times when 
a student cannot take them; academic goals may change somewhat or become 
further clarified; and the like. Should a student wish to make changes to 
a contract, he or she must secure the approval of his or her committee Chair. 

A semester before graduation, contracts must be resubmitted to the college 
for final review and approval, if it is determined that changes have al- 
tered a contract in a substantive way, it will have to be resubmitted to 
the Contract/Advising Committee for feapproval— and for all that that 
entails. Whether resxibmitted to the ccaranittee or hot, all contracts must 
receive final acceptance by the dean of the college. 

The process is involved, but it is also collaborative, if a critical process, 
it is ulso a supportive one. 

The System at Work 

The first student I will consider graduated with a program entitled "Fine 
Art Photography and Aesthetics." At the initial stage, however, he called 
it "Photography, Art History, and Philosophy." His statement of goals 
indicated that he wished^ "to pursue the study of art history to have a 
good background for understanding the criteria of art" and rhat he wanted 
to familiarize himself "more thoroughly with the technical skills and 
u»pplica-:ions of photography, painting, and drawing" as well as with 
"intellectual considerations" concerning composition and design. For his 
Special Project, he proposed to do a set of photographic portraits. 

The Contract Review Committee perceived that the material necessary for an 
integrated and effective program of study were in the contract, but that the 
student had not thought his way through to the program's wholeness. In 
her letter to him, the committee's representative wrote, "The ^^oncern which 
was expressed. . .is that your program lacks integration. This is reflected 
in the title, which simply lists the three areas of study and in the lack 
of philosophy as an area of study in your Special Prc-ect. . . .1 would like 
tc emphasize that the committee has no problem with tiia content of your 
degree program; their concern is that your program of study should be integrated. 
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When the contract was resubmitted for approval, the title of the program 
had been changed to "Fine Art Photography emd Aesthetics," and the Academic 
Goal Statement included the following: "Prior to entering University College, 
I was studying pai^iting and philosophy, as well as photography. Painting, 
being , a visual art, gave me a strong impetus toward my work in photography. 
It gave background in visual design and composition directly related to 
the field of photography. My studies in philosophy served as a means of 
maturing in ideas and a method of thinking more clearly, . • .Philosophy 
of Aesthetics became an important course for me in that it addressed 
specific questions about art that had never occurred to me before." 

These changes cure really quite good. And his proposed Special Project was 
much better as well. He intended to produce a portfolio of portraits, 
accompanied by a written statement concerning the aesthetics of fine eort 
portrait photography, as he would then understand tJiem. 

Unquestionably, the quality of this student's program was enhe^nced by the 
requirement that he create an approvable Baccalaureate Contract and by 
the Contract Review Committee's insistence that that contract be consistent 
and coherent. 

A similcu: process can be seen at work in the contract development of one of 
our professional students. Hie woman in question is a senior instructional 
design and development specialist for a large Memphis-based corporation. 
Though still lacking her baccalaureate degree, she has doctoral-level persons 
who report to herj and she has cane to believe that she can work more 
effectively with them if she has at least a bachelor's degree. At the time 
of her acceptance, she did not expect the University to teach her anything 
of importance to her that she did not already know, but she knew what she 
wanted and was certainly open to learning more — just skeptical of whether 
she would. 

She entitled her program "Instructional Design and Development'- and in her 
Academic Goal Statement wrote the following: "My coordinated study is a 
fine mixture of studies in education, business and management. The first 
of these will enhance my existing skills in instructional design; the 
latter two will give me the business savvy to use them appropriately and 
to manage others doing the same. Together, these studies will give me 
the knowledge, skills, and abilities I will need to be valuable to the 
organizational. . .and human resource development fields." 

She meant what she said. In addition to a large amount of credit earned 
frcm a comprehensive experiential learning portfolio, she originally proposed 
to take courses in human development, leadership, management development, 
ornanizational beh^^vior, and personne' For her Special Project, she 
proposed to do a Ifc^r.dership institute— a training project for her company 
that she was committed to already. 

Bie Contract Review Coimnittee found her goal statement functional, but clear, 
and her Coordinated study to be acceptably related to her goals. It could 
not, however, make much sense out of her leadership institute ari told her 
in its letter, "You mention the Leadership. Institute, but you do not explain 
your project. Including a more specific description, even. though it must 
be tentative, will ^Lllow the committee to judge whether or not you understand 
the purpose of the Special Project and whether your pioject is appropriate, 
given the nature of your Coordinated Study." 
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When she returned her contract, the committee found, to its surprise and 
delight, that she had decided that cm education practicum in leadership cuid 
a management course in. motivation cmd development were essentially duplicative. 
Instead of the course in motivation and development, she substituted another 
in business policy. Also, as asked, she reconceived her Special Project, 
clearly merging her previous experience in instructional design with her 
academic studies in humam development, leadership, cUid organi.-^ational behavior. 
She proposed to develop- a mentoring system for the corporate setting. 
She wrote, "Of particvileu: interest to me is the concept of mentoring relation- 
ships and the role they play in the. . .development and ceureer advcuicement 
of American business people. This obviously falls within the realm of 
management development. Additionally, however, I would like to assess how 
a formalized, systematic, approach to mentoring — cui otherwise informal 
instructional phenomenon — Ccui impact the parties involved." 

What Makes the System Work? 

What is it that these quite different students sheored? 

First, they ^'iEred immersion in a method which required that they intellect- 
ualize their programs, articulate principles cUid relationships, focus their 
learning, and, perhaps most importcuit of all, communicate their iinderstanding 
to trained, critical, audiences. 

Second, by being required to develop educational artifacts, as it were, 

they both went through a creative process which had certain defining conditions. 

1. They learned to understand and to appreciate form. Each of 
these students came to the college with an idea that could 
be shaped into cm academic program, but they were forced to 
select from within the medium appropriate to academic programs, 
namely, courses. Since both began with a wide variety of courses 
appropriate to their general goals, they were forced early to 
understand that an acadenic progrcun requires selection and order. 

2. Ih^ learned to understemd the importance of re lationships . Course 
selections and indepe-^'^ent study requirements had to relate to 
each other cmd to a purpose , 

3. They learned to be^ ai!:iculate about their programs. It is not that 
they were not articulate persons to begin with; it is just that 
they had to learn to communicate the form of their programs to 
trained, critical, readers.::. 

4. They learned that they could be both personal and objective about 
their creations. Contracts were developed out of importemt personal 
needs cmd professional interests, ihey were also prepared in 
collaboration with a variety of readers. However, these programs 
had to make objective sense to someone else. 

I don't wemt to carry the emalogy between program development and the 
creative process too far, just f^oc enough to suggest that the reason the 
Baccalaureate Contrcct and the process required for j/"s development work 
for our students' is t^iut it forces them to conceive oj. their educations as 
a separate reedity, as something more than the content of the courses they 
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plan to takCf as a set o£ elements that exist in relation to a purpose 
and to each other* 

Conclusion 

I am reminded (as you may be) of £• M. Forster's inportant remark, "How 
will I know what I think until i see what i*ve written?" From one point 
of view, the Baccalaureate Contract is only the written record of an 
individualized and interdisciplinary degree program; but from another 
point of view, it is the program itself, or at leasi the representation 
of It. Students will learn what is in the courses they take, in any 
case; but without being forced to, they will rarely think about their 
learning at a high enough level of generality to conceive of curriculr.r 
relationships programmatically. To the extent that the Bacc. laureate 
Contract and the system associated with it require this effort. University 
College takes the document to be its principal means of assuring quality 
in its students' undergraduate degree programs. 
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SELF-STUDY "MEHHODS FOR ASSURING QUALITY 
IN PRIOR LEARNING ASSESSMENT 

Scott D. Heck 



Ever-increasing numbers of adult students are enrolling in the 
nation's colleges and universities, bringing with them a wealth of 
knowledge acquired in many environments outside of the traditional 
classroom. This wide variety of experiential learning is often equiv- 
alent* to college level work and should be recognized as such. In a 
joint statement on awarding credit for extrainstitutional learning, 
the American Council on Education (ACE) and the Council on Post- 
secondary Accreditation (OOPA). affirm that colleges and universities 
have an obligation to assess this learning as part of their creden- 
tialing function (ACE, 1985). Learning will thus be recognized 
wherever it has occuixed,. reducing the common practice of teaching 
students what they already know. Instead of wasting the educational 
resources of the institution along with the personal resources of the 
student, new learning can add to the student s knowledge base rather 
than duplicating it. 

In this regard, several credit determination methods have been 
developed to evaluate prior learning, including testing programs and 
outside evaluations of military and organizational training programs. 
In recent years ^ many institutions have developed their own methods 
for assessing the learning of individual students. These include pro- 
duct assessments^ interviews and oral examinations, and performance 
tests ai>d simulations. In ever-increasing nunbers, institutions are 
requiring students to develop a portfolio of their prior learning, 
analyzing and documenting their prior learning experiences for evalu- 
ation by faculty members. 

Does a program developed to assess prior learning really evaluate 
the knowledge gained by students or does it just give credit for their 
experience? In a recent study of how institutions set standards for 
assessing prici: learning, Joan Knapp and Paul Jacobs found that "a 
disappointingly high proportion of institutions award credit for exper- 
iential learning on the basis of experience rather than learning" 
(1981, p. 8). An institution is questioned on this issue from within, 
by administrators and faculty, and from without, by accreditating 
agencies and students. This paper will discuss several methods of 
self-study which can be used to assure the quality assessment of prior 
learning, not prior experience. 

Scott D. Heck 
Assessment Counselor 
National College of Education 
2 S 361 Glen Park Road 
Lombard, IL 60148 
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The validity of an assessment of prior learning program depends 
upon the existence of appropriate standards for eva],uating prior •learn- 
ing. Without appropriate standards all attempts to evaluate program 
effectiveness are useless since these standards form the criteria on 
which the program must be judged. Only after setting standards for 
assessing prior learning can the reliability of the assessment program 
be studied. Therefore, the key to assuring quality in an assessment 
of prior learning program involves setting appropriate standards and 
developing methods to determine whether these standards have been met. 



Setting Standards for Assessing Prior Learning 

A three-step model for setting standards to assure quality in 
prior learning assessment involves: 

1. Gathering comparative data about other prior learning 
assessment programs. 

2. Gathering diagnostic data regarding one's own program. 

3. Developing, or examining, program standards. 

While gathering comparative data concerning other assessment 
programs may be of greatest interest to those beginning a new program, 
all programs can find this information useful. The most frequent 
questions raised by faculty members center around the desire to know 
what other institutions are doing in this area. As well as providing 
information for answering faculty questions, this data provides a 
reference point for program planning and decision-making. 

In gathering comparative data, two basic methods are readily 
available to the prog',:am director. The first is a source-book of 
comparative data gathered by the Council for the Advancement of Exper- 
iential Learning (GAEL), Wherever You Learned It: A Directory of 
Opportunities for Educational Credit CMcIntyre, 1981). The five-volume 
series contains information about assessment programs in all fifty 
states and the District of Columbia, and summarizes this information 
on state charts. "Each state chart allows you to compare information 
(such as degree programs, credit-grantii:g policies, assessment methods, 
and costs) for the colleges and universities in the states that are 
included in the directory" (p. x). By combining this information with 
institutional data gathered from a source such as the Higher Education 
Directory (Higher Education Publications, 1983), an analysis of the 
assesjsment practices by institutional variables, such as accreditations, 
enrollments, control, or highest degree offered, can be performed. A 
second method would involve the program in gathering its own comparative 
data. This could be done by conducting a more limited survey, or using 
information gathered from college and university catalogues or program 
materials » 

The second step in the model involv^^s gathering diagnostic data 
about the cuxnrent assessment of prior learning program. Two evaluation 
guides can be used to gather this data: (a) Procedures for Reviewing 
^ Assessment of Prior Learning Program (Hogan and Se^-r^ll, 1980;; and 
'^b; Postiecondary Education Institutions and the Adult Learner: A 
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Self-Study Assessment and Planning Guide (Cormdssion on Higher Education 
and the Adult Learner, 1984;. Part One of the former requires the 
gathering of basic program facts, as well as examining the docunents, 
materials, and procedures of the assessment progra-n. The latter, in a 
section on prior learning credit, has questions for diagnosing current 
academic policy and practices, and a method for assessing the insti- 
tution's performance in meeting, or planning to meet, these policies 
and practices. Moreover, there are many useful diagnostic statistics 
that a program director can gather about the assessment process, in- 
cluding the number of students served, average number of credits earned 
per student and awarded by departiients, and the average time it takes 
to complete assessment. 

Finally, one can go about developing and/or examining program 
standards. TW6 processes should be helpful in this examinination. 
First, in an attempt to determine what the faculty believes in credi- 
table college-level learning, written instances of learning activities 
could be distributed to the faculty, asking them to decide what 1 ^vel 
of learning this instance achieves: (a)Below college-level; (b) lower- 
level; (c) upper-level; or (d) graduate-level learning (See the GAEL 
Validation Repor t- S tudv B2, Willingham, et al, 1976, for a further" 
description of this study). By analyzing the responses to this survey, 
a general idea of what the faculty considers college-level learning 
can be established. What the faculty deems college creditable learning 
will prove useful in the second process of developing/examining stan- 
dards—faculty development sessions. By gathering evaluators, pre- 
ferrably by department or subject area, and discussing the results of 
the learning instances study, a consensus as to what kinds of learning 
instances should be creditable, and at what level, could be developed. 
This information can then be communicated to students and faculty 
evaluators so that the standards for assessment are clearly understood 
by all. 



Methods for Achieving Standards in Prior Learning Assessment 

To insure that prior learning assessment standards are being 
achieved, a program should follow three guidelines: 

1. To communicate, clearly and concisely, all program standards 
to faculty and studenv-S; in an effort to assure that these 
standards are understood by all. This includes transmitting 
information to and receivir^ feedback from faculty and students. 

2. To perform a periodic review of the reliability of assessment 
by examining the agreement among assessors in independent 
judgements of the same materials. 

3. To have the program reviewed by a team of experts in prior 
learning assessment, evaluating the program for strengths 
and for areas which may need improvement. 
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The major method for assuring a quality prior learning assessment 
program is corrmunication. Primarily, this involves clearly and con- 
cisely transmitting the program standards to faculty assessors and to 
students- to insure that all have a proper understanding of the program 
expectations. This becomes essential to the content validity of the 
program as well as to reliability of evaluation. However, the process 
must be more than a monologue; feedback must be received from faculty 
and students in regards to the assessment process. 

In reviewing the communication pre ".ess, the diagnostic data gath- 
ered when developing/evaluating standar 5 is useful for examining the 
materials and procedures used for providing information about the 
program. Moreover, Part Two of Procedures for Reviewing an Assessment 
of Prior Learning Program provides two opinion surveys, one for students 
and one for faculty/staff, for studying the communication process. 
Each asks parallel questions regarding the assessment program, along 
with several questions \Mch provide background data about the respon- 
dent. As well as pointing out ^t the respondents believe are program 
strengths or areas* which may need improvement, the responses can be 
analyzed for consistencies or discrepancies between or among student 
responses and faculty/staff responses. 

A second method, useful for studying the reliability of the assess- 
Tnent process, involves examining the agreement among assessors in inde- 
pendent judgements of the same materials. TWo studies which employ this 
method are described in the GAEL Validation Report . In Study Bl, intra- 
institutional reliability was examined through duplicate evaluations of 
the same portfolio by several of an institution's assessors; evaluation 
of an illustrative portfolio by assessors from several different insti- 
tutions was studied i:o determine, inter-institutional reliability. Study 
B3 investigated the consistency among assessors concerning the docu- 
mentation needed to verify- a prior learning activity. Five evaluators 
from each of ten institutions evaluated fifteen learning instances and 
were asked to identify what type of documentation would be required for 
the learning instance to be awarded credit. While several of these 
studies would be too large for a single institution to replicate, the 
processes can be modified to satisfy a specific institution's purposes. 

Finally, the assessment of prior learning program could be eval- 
uated by a team of outside experts. Procedures for Reviewing an Assess- 
ment of Prior Learning Program provides guidelines for completing an 
outside evaluation of the assessment program. Procedures for selecting 
an evaluation team, a suggested schedule for the on-site review, and 
review team evaluation guidelines are provided in Part Three. While 
all institutions encounter this type of evaluation from regional accred- 
iting agencies, a separate evaluation of the assessment program has 
several advantages: . (a) It provides a review by individuals who are 
thoroughly familiar with prior learning assessment; (b) it demonstrates 
to the accrediting agencies that the institution believes in the impor- 
tance of periodic self-study or program review; and (c) if the review is 
completed in a timely manner, apeas of concern identified by the evalu- 
ation team can be improved before an on-site visit by an accreditation 
team. 
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As Knapp and Jacobs (1981) concluded in Setting Standards for 
Assessing Experiential Learning : 

Sound standards are cei^tral to the credibility and acceptance 
of credit for experiential learning. When carefully developed, 
appropriately applied, and closely monitored, standards assure 
the student, the school, and the public that credit awarded is 
credit awarded for college«level learning, and that the amount 
of credit awarded is appropriate and fair (p. 24). 

Through setting appropriate standards and developing methods to 
determine whether these standards have been met, the ability of an 
institution to assure quality in prior learning assessment will be 
enhanced. By assuring the quality of prior learning assessment, the 
concerns raised by administrators and faculty, and by accrediting 
agencies and students, can be adequately addressed. Thus, instead 
of wasting precious educational resources teaching students v^t they 
already know, learning can be recognized wherever it has occurred! 
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A CONCEPTUAL MODEL FOR TYING EVALUATION OF NON-TRADITIONAL/ 
INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAMS TO ACCOUNTABILITY NEEDS 



Connie HcKenna, Ph.D. 



Non-trad1t1onal/1nterdisciplinary programs exist because a 
significant number of mature, self-di recti ng adults seek learning 
opportunities more adapted to their learning styles and preferences 
than the usual educational offerings. Such programs provide 
substantive subject matter content just as the more traditional 
programs do. However, their means for arriving at educational ends 
differs in creative ways. 

The model presented here provides a mechanism for capturing and 
capitalizing on the uniqueness of non-traditional/interdisciplinary 
approaches to meet the educational needs of an increasingly large 
proportion of the population. It is adapted from the Cooperative 
Extension System, the world's largest non-formal adult education 
program which, in 1984, implemented nationwide a system for more 
comprehensive program accountability and evaluation. 

The Model 

Successful accountability requires up-front planning. This includes 
planning evaluations as part of program development, basing 
evaluations on specific and measurable program objectives, developing 
objectives to reflect the level of impacts desired in future reports 
and using appropriate methodology to generate and present credible 
reports. Components of the model are: accountability, evaluation, 
situation, objectives and action. Each component is an independent, 
yet interdependent part of every program. 



National Leader, Program and Staff Development, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 14th & Independence Avenue, SW, Room 3328-South 
Building, Washington, DC 20250 
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Each component simultaneously contributes to and challenges program 
design. Key considerations for each are: 



• Accountability 



What is it? Why is it important? 



• Evaluation - 



How do program consequences relate to 
accountability? 



• Situation - 



What problem — severity, scope, potential 
clientele, opportunity — warrants a 
non-traditional/interdisciplinary response? 
What is it's current status? 



• Objectives - 



What are reasonable expectations for 
decreasing or solving the problem? Who will 
benefit? How? 



• Action - 



What approaches, techniques, innovations will 
be used to accomplish objectives? Who will 
be involved? How? 



Applying the model requires addressing each component individually 
and as it links to every other. Ultimately, the components must be 
molded into an integrated, responsive program which has 
multi-dimensional utility. This includes capturing accomplishments 
in a way that meets accountability needs. 

What Is Accountability. Anvway? 

Probably no one definition of accountability is acceptable to all, 
but generally speaking, accountability is holding someone responsible 
for doing what they're supposed to do. What people are supposed to 
do should be clearly identified in program objectives. 

Evaluation is the process used to assess what was done relative to 
those objectives. It is a systematic procedure for collecting and 
analyzing reliable and valid information for the purposes of 
decision-making. Evaluation is yardstick by which we can measure how 
well we did what we said we'd do — a tool for determining 
accomplishment. 

What Kind Of Evaluat ion Information Is Most Useful For Accountability? 

That which helps us justify bu;lget requests, response to inquiries 
from the government legislative and executive offices, university 
administration organizations, media, agencies and organizations, 
special and public interest groups, professional associations and the 
general public. 
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What wm Be Useful in Responding To These Inquiries? 

Information which helps us convey: 

—how funds are being used 

— coist effectiveness 

—who we serve, how many, how 

—v.vy program is needed, what's happening, 

accomplishments 
—trends, new facets of programs 
—specific examples of program success, documented 

impact 

Do Kon-Traditional/I nterdisciplinarv Programs Hake A Difference? 

When we wonder what kind of accountability reporting will demonstrate 
that our programs do indeed make a difference, we probably already 
are closer to the answer than we realize. We need to ask ourselves: 

—Who are the influential and decision-makers who "call the shots?" 

—What kind of questions do they ask? 

—What information do they want? 

—What win they accept as evidence of accomplishment? 

—What kind of information packaging gets their attention, approval 
and action? *^ 

Programming for Accountability 

Planning is the key. With planning, accountability happens — 
because we make it happen. By focusing on who needs accountability 
information and why, we can decide what we want to be able to tell 
about the program. This leads us to begin thinking hard about how to 
collect information needed, to determine what will best serve as~~ 
evidence of accomplishment. This kind of follow-through can be most 
effectively implemented when evaluation decisions are made. When the 
program in in the design stage. 

Using the Evaluation Hierarchy 

Especially when used early in the planning process, the evaluation 
hierarchy, a Cooperative Extension System model for analyzing the 
level of program impacts, can be a very useful tool to help us plan 
for the higher levels of achievement which will capture the interest 
and support of those to whom we are accountable. 
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The evaluation hierarchy Identifies seven levels of program Impact. 
Each step lends Itself to specific types of measurement but not all 
are equally feasible. Quite frequently, the higher the level of 
evaluation desired, the more complex or costly It Is to determine 
program results, Impacts or outcomes. Therefore, It Is essential 
that the potential utility of any accountability Information be 
carefully considered before evaluation Is undertaken. 



L£V£L 



eVALUATIOM HIERARCHY 

UHAT EVALUATE 



7 End rtsults 



S XASA* ch«n9t 



4 RtactlMS 



3 Noplt InvolvMtnt 



IMMbtrs. ciwracttrl sties, continuity 



2 Actlvltlis 



Subjtct wtttr ce^ttflt. MthMs 



1 Inputs 



Staff ties, opirstlons and othar rtsourees 



« KN(Mt£OSE > ATTITUOES •> SKILLS - ASPIRATIONS 



The most simple, basic questions we must answer to our own 
satisfaction are these: " Who cares ?* when referring to what 
difference It will make If actual or potential clientele and funders 
have evaluative Information and * So what ?* when referring to changes 
In people or situations brought about through the Influence of our 
pvogreros. 

One simple, pract-ical way to translate good program Intentions Into 
action targeted at achieving upper levels In the hierarchy Is this. 
First, determine which level of the evaluation hierarchy Is reflected 
In the program's objectives. This will reveal the highest level of 
accomplishment the program can be expected to achieve. Second, If 
this level of achievement w1 11 generate evaluation data at a lower 
level than desired for accountability reporting, rewrite the program 
objectives and revise the work plan accordingly. Remember, 
regardless of the level of expectation stated in current program 
objectives, the * what is .* indicated there can serve as the basis for 
deciding the * what next * neede/J to produce higher levels of Impact 
for more powerfii; accountability reports. Hore explicitly, to be 
able to evaluate at higher levels, we must program at higher levels. 
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So What Can We Conclude About The Realities Of Programming For 
Accountability? 

Accept the fact that some evaluation Is Inescapable. Evaluation Is 
essentially a judgement of worth — and judgement about programs and 
their effectiveness Is corrinon, whether by program participants, 
educators, public or private funding sources. The question Is not 
whether to evaluate our programs, but rather how casually or formally 
to evaluate them. 

There Is an old bromide about the man who, when asked how his wife 
was, replied, "Compared to what?" We certainly do not want to be 1n 
the position of reporting accompli shmt^nts ^ind leaving the "compared 
to what?" question open for dispute. 

In most cases, situation Indicators at the beginning of the program 
are compared with measures of those Indicators at subsequent points 
In time. In other cases trendllnes are available for many years 
prior to the current program period. In some, benchmark/baseline 
data are collected as part of the Initial program effort. 
Comparisons are the basis for drawing conclusions and Interpreting 
evidence. 

It Is very appropriate to judge accomplishments 1n terms of the 
extent to which objectives were met. Accomplishments represent the 
results of program efforts, not the efforts (Inputs) themselves. 
Generally speaking, accomplishments take three forms. 

1. What clientele learn regarding the content taught - These are the 
knowledge, attitudes, skills, and aspirations gained by 
participants. (KASAs, Level 5) In the evaluation hierarchy. 

2. The use or application of program content by program participants 
- This corresponds to practice change (Level 6). The focus is on 
practices adopted, with the implicit assumption that those 
practices require know-how, willingness to try, and desire to 
achieve the predicted outcomes. 

3. The results of using information and adopting practices that 
f)r:jrams have taught Not all programs identify accomplishments 
in terms of end results (Level 7). Many of the consequences that 
we expect are not likely to show up in the time span covered by 
the program evaluation. Further, many factors (e.g. nature, the 
economy) are beyond our control and may influence results more 
than or in spite o? the application of practices we recommend. 
Additionally, not all consequences of human behavior can be 
predicted or measured, either because we don't know how or don't 
have the resources to do so. 
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Any of the accomplishments described above must be logically 
attributable, at least In part, to our program efforts • For that 
reason It Is very Important that we record effort and Involvement 
(1»e. Input and participation data). During the first year or two of 
a new program the only accomplishments may be activities conducted 
(Level 2) and the partlclpatlbn of Intended audiences (Level 3)» 
These are accomplishments, and should be recognized as steps toward 
achieving the ultimate program objectives at higher Impact levels* 

Re porting Results 

For accomplishment reports to satisfy 'needs to know* for all parties 
Involves careful consideration at the planning stage to determine 
what wIVi be needed and to make sure that needed Information will be 
collected* It may also Involve analysis (such as the comparison of 
different delivery systems)* 

Even more Important, perhaps, Is planning to use ths results of 
accomplishment reporting at state and local levels* This will 
Inevitable Involve reporting accomplishment Information In more than 
one format* Thinking through who could use Information, when and how 
best to provide It to each potential user, 1s a consideration beyond 
the scope of this paper* The point to be emphasized Is that the 
accomplishment reporting process upon which accountability reporting 
rests can be very valuable, but It Is up to the Individuals who plan 
and c^rry out the process to make It so* 
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ASSURING QUALITY IN NON-TRADITIONAL EDUCATION: THE MERCY COLLEGE 
EXPERIENCE 

James F. Melville, Jr., Darryl E. Bullock, and Mary C. Kraetzer^ 



Mercy College has pioneered jn the Westchester County, New York 
region in providing educational programs to a student body diverse in 
socio-economic background, age, ethnicity, and equally varied in its 
preparation for and expectations about college. Some might say that its 
tradition places Mercy College in the company of such institutions as 
the City University of New York, The New York School, Roosevelt 
university, and the University of Maryland, institutions which have been 
leaders in increasing access to a college education. 

In the last decade and a half, Mercy College has undergone 
tremendous change— from a Catholic women's college under the sponsorship 
Of the Sisters of Mercy with approximately 1,000 students at a single 
campus to a non-sectarian college with over 9,000 students, and multiple 
campuses. Much of this growth occurred over a seven year period and is 
linked to the development of branch facilities at diverse geographical 
locations and an open admissions policy. How has such growth been 
managed? How has quality been maintained? 

Not only has Mercy College changed but the society of which it is a 
part is experiencing significant demographic, familial, economic, 
political, and cultural changes. The socio-economic transformations, of 
which the expression "information age" has become the slogan, embody 
forces dictating a new and uncharted era for institutions of higher 
education. How can colleges and universities equip themselves to best 
prepare their students for the future? 

Perhaps, having experienced so much change, the staff of Mercy 
College is particularly sensitive to the need for careful and systematic 
effort in managing change. 

Administering a college is a delicate and a complex activity. 
Administering a college which operates programs on six major locations 
as well as in ten correctional facilities is complex, indeed. Mercy 
College has a combined centralized/decentralized style of operation. 
Each campus has a Dean who is in charge of its operation. At the same 
time credit bearing academic programs are under the jurisdiction of the 
Chair of the particular department who reports to the Dean of the 
Faculty. All curricular, staffing, and evaluation efforts regarding the 
academic programs are. the responsibility of the chairs. 



Janes F. Melville, Jr. is Dean of tha Fcauity, Darryl E. Bullock is 
Director of Institution Research, and Mary C. Kraetzer, is Professor of 
Sociology and Chair of the Institutional Evaluation Committee at Mercy 
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In many respects, the new, smaller units enabled Mercy College to 
renew and to recreate itself. The small units each having approximately 
l#50p students provide the :nain environment for the students. Although 
Mercy College has become a large college it is still able to maintain an 
attractive "small" college atmosphere. The size, enables the college to 
support indepth and specialized programs of study, vast library 
holdings, and modern computer facilities. . Coimnitment to faculty 
development underscores a realization that a college—an institution 
oriented to the new — must enable its faculty to update and maintain 
knowledge and skills. 

The pressure of such growth as well as the need to respond to a 
con^lex and challenging environment has prompted the college to 
establish and maintain strong planning and self-study mechanisms. As 
part of its efforts to provide a quality educational experience to its 
students Mercy College established and continues to develop its planning 
capacity. In addition a large scale multi-strategy program of 
institutional evaluation and planning; The Mercy College Self -Study 
Project has been designed and implemented. 

Collegewide Institutional Planning and Research 

The dramatic changes, both on the social as well as the 
institutional level, outlined above clearly illustrate the need to 
develop sound organizational planning and research capacity. While 
planning had always occurred on campus, the establishment of a Planning 
Office in 1978 headed by a senior administrator signaled a more 
intensified effort. 

The responsibilities and assignments undertaken by the office have 
been varied. They include the creation and in some instances 
maintenance of specific institutional data bases relating to facilities, 
students, courses, programs, hximan resources and more recently the 
budget. With this information standard enrollment and utilization 
reports are produced as well as special studies on tenure and 
retirement, salary projections and retention/attrition patterns. 

In addition, the academic community in general is becoming aware of 
the growing interest in having better information about student 
outcomes. Academic program heads and faculty are not only interested in 
who their new and current students are, but the impact of the program 
curricula on student development and retention and the successes of 
program graduates. 

The persons specifically responsible for the financial health of 
the institution—president, treasurer, trustees— need to know not only 
enrollment trends and backgrounds of students, but the impacts programs 
and services within the college are having on students. 

In addition to these internal demands for better information about 
outcomes, planners are equally aware of external demands for such 
information. For example, institutions participating in federal 
student-aid programs are required to provide information about retention 
and program completion to prospective students. Central governing 
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boards and state planning groups frequently request information about 
program utilization and degrees granted. 



The interest of regional and professional accrediting bodies has 
increased with regard to information about student outcomes. They are 
interested in knowing more about how well student ooals are being met, 
what differences the college experience is making for these students, 
and how the institution and its programs are using this information to 
enhance planning decisions. How to satisfy the internal and external 
demands for information is a challenge. Difficult decisions must be 
addressed: 



Who needs what information, when 
and in what form? 



What procedures are required to 
obtain the desired information? 

What is the feasible given 
technical limitations, economic 
constraints, and political 
realities both within and outside 
the institution? 



The Mercy College Self-Study Project 

In 1980 the college undertook a large scale project to determine 
what students had gained from their experience at Mercy College. A key 
figure in the -initial stages was Herbert (Herb) Kells. A core group at 
the college had become familiar with and attracted to his concept of an 
ongoing^ self-study process for a college. For those versed in modern 
management techniques the Kells idea is not a new approach, but rather 
part of the ongoing management process. However, for colleges an 
ongoing self -study or any systematic self evaluation is somewhat 
unusual . 



The Institutional Evaluation Committee functions as a steering 
committee for this project. The Director of Institutional Research has 
the main responsibility for administration of the standardized surveys. 
The project is composed of three areas: standardized surveys, ten year 
longitudinal (panel) study, and academic department self-studies. 

Standardized Surveys 

Presently questionnaires designed by the College Board/National 
Center for Higher Education Management Systems are administered and 
analyzed by the . Director of Institutional Research. These 
questionnaires which .^re administered on an annual and, in some cases, 
on a periodic basis, provide an invaluable overall approach to 
evaluating the collegers operation and securing a demographic profile on 
students/alumni, data on student/alumni goals as well as their 
accomplishments . 
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'len Year Longitudinal (Panel) Study-Lives in Process 

The Ten Year Longitudinal (Panel) Study provides an indepth look at 
what the experience of being a student at Mercy College has meant. This 
study, which is complementary to the methodology of the standardized 
surveys, provides insights as to what the students mean when they select 
a particular answer to a question on a survey. The interviews have 
given a very clear understanding of the student's expectations about 
college. In addition, these interviews indicate how the students form 
their impressions of the college experience. 

Academic Department SelfrStudy 

Each year a few academic departments enter the Self-Study process. 
The goal is to implement a five year cycle-so that each department would 
undertake a self-study once every five years. Each department (in the 
study year) is asked to spend some time during the year assessing itself 
as an organizational unit within the college, and to study how well the 
students are faring in the program (s) under its jurisdiction. To assist 
the departments in doing this the services of a consultant are offered 
to the department (Sidney Micek, from Syracuse University and formerly 
NCKEMS, who specializes in higher education evaluation and planning has 
been associated with the project since 1979). The consultant works with 
the department and conducts an all day planning "retreat" with each 
department. The aim of this process, which uses a strategic planning 
approach, is to strengthen the key professional units of the 
college—the academic departments—and to integrate their planning and 
budgeting processes with the collegewide process. 

The departments are encouraged to survey their current students as 
well as their graduates either by their own instruments or by adding 
questions to the collegewide instruments. The departments are also 
asked to review student learning outcomes from "core" courses for which 
they are responsible. 

Although some experienced observers have claimed that a self 
evaluating organization is a contradiction in terms, the participants in 
the Mercy College Self-Study have come to believe that such a process is 
both workable and valuable. 
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THE FLOW-THROUGH MODEL: ASSURING QUALITY 
IN NONTRADITIONAL ACADEMIC PROGRAMS 



Robert 0. Michael 
Richard H, Barbe 



Although it is part of the growing and, hence, somewhat 
recession-retardant Sunbelt, Georgia is experiencing a gradual 
leveling and potential decline in funding for and enrollments in its 
institutions of higher education. Of the 33 units of the University 
System of Georgia, only four have shown recent increases in 
enrollment. This picture is particularly ominous in a state where 
funding is largely enrollment driven. 

Under such conditions what is traditionally important is for 
institutions to maintain high marks on common measures of vitality, 
strength and quality. These would include student FTE's, faculty 
qualifications ~ earned doctorates, for example, endowment fund 
growth, research productivity and sponsorship, student achievements 
and similar measures. These are the information bases on which 
critical academic and economic desisions are made. 

At such times, new or alternative program delivery methods are 
developed to bolster sagging enrollments or to reinvigorate declining 
programs. Growth in nontraditional programming is seen not as a way 
of improving academic services but as a way of shoring up 
institutions. 

Although Georgia is among the states experiencing relatively 
declining higher education resources, the citizen demand for 
educational services is shifting to the more expensive graduate and 
professional levels. 



Robert 0. Michael is Assistant Professor of Educational 
Administration, Valdosta State University, Valdosta, Georgia 31602 

Richard H. Barbe is Professor of Educational Administration, Georgia 
State University, University Plaza, Atlanta, Georgia 30303. 
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Recently two new, privately chartered but partially publically 
funded medical schools have been created to produce more rural and 
minority physicians. There is, similarly, discussion of how best to 
move preparation in the engineering fields closer to the people in the 
southern part of the state. One junior college has been granted 
four-year status to help educate people in the business and nursing 
fields. 



In some academic fields, however, the approach has been 
different. Instead of merely offering an array of courses away from 
the parent campus, the universities of the state have begun to provide 
entire programs of study using the campuses and facilities of the 
state's senior colleges. 

What is important with these programs is the stimulation and 
maintenance of quality. 

The Flow-Through Model offers one method for both monitoring and 
maintaining quality in such programs. To clarify the use of this 
model, this paper provides examples drawn from the quality assurance 
of three doctoral programs being offered cooperatively by one large 
urban university and three senior colleges of the state system. 

Definitions of quality tend to fall into but two categories — 
input and output definitions. 

Input definitions tend to view quality as the result of certain 
characteristics of faculty, students, facilities or program design — 
the inputs with which the institution functions. Faculty preparation 
or research reputation, student test scores or other awards, library 
holdings or specialized laboratory equipment, unusual program features 
or schedule are all examples of quality assurance through a view of 
inputs . 

Output definitions focus on products. Graduates who achieve 
advanced degrees, corporate executives who are alums, experience of 
graduates on professional or licensing exams, and so on, are all views 
of the output uuality of an institution. 

What is wrong with both of these views is that they provide, at 
best, inferential views of the quality of the institution itself. We 
are seeking the quality of that which comes between input and output. 

The growing literature on excellence is reinforcing something 
educators have long known about quality ~ the quality of an 
institution itself is measured directly by its having a high level of 
shared concern for improvement, a set of common and specific ways of 
achieving this improvement, and* a just;lfiably high probability of 
achieving these specific goals. 
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Concern for getting better — it must be continuous, pervasive 
and pchestrated. Institutions become schools of quality when most 
everyone from President to' faculty members, from students to trustees 
is seeking ways for bettering the institution. And this effort must 
not just be geared to an accreditation visit, but it must be on^going 
and self-generated* It must, as veil, be organized. For the 
President to see improvement in changing course content, for faculty 
to seek betterment by revising the governance structure, for students 
to see improvement only in tne actions of faculty, will not achieve 
quality. Each element must do its continuous best to seek improvment 
— quality — it its own part of the whole institution. 

Goal directed action — it must be systematic and 
information-based* Random or sporadic activity is not quality; 
well-supported and carefully planned activity is. 

High level of justified confidence ~ it must be supported and 
rewarded in ways which give the various components of the school 
reason to believe that their attempts at improvement will reach 
fruition. 

It is upon these quality diinensions, based upon a community of 
shared values, that the Flow-Through Model functions. It has a basic 
systems-theory configuration in that it has, fundamentally, an 
input-tthroughput-output-feedback structure. Supporting, informing and 
driving the throughput component are the previously mentioned quality 
dimensions. These form the atmosphere of the institution; they permit 
it to design its programs,, to seek and enroll students; and they 
provide the climate for program execution. It is from these shared 
values that the reduction screens of the model are formed. It is, 
also, upon these quality dimensions that data are assessed, 
evaluations are made and decisions for change (improvement) are 
considered and implemented. 



THE THROUGHPUT MODEL 




> 



« Reduction or tansition points 



This is a flow-through model in that it bases its decisions on 
data collected throughout the flow of students from before application 
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and admission to well after graduation and employment. 

What this model Illustrates, as it flows from left to right, is 
the progress of people from those who are potentially interested in 
the program (population), through a group having manifested some 
interest (pool), through acceptance procedures (students), through the 
program and its requirements (curriculum) through graduation to 
initial and subsequent employment. 

Between each identifiable phase there is an illustrated 
"reduction" process. This is the collective action of an aggregate of 
factors vrtiich serve to reduce the flow or movement of people across 
that point. Numerically, these points serve to make the size of the 
flowing group smaller — colleges have more interested people than 
applicants, more applicants than enrollees, more beginners than 
graduates, etc. More important, though, these reduction processes 
also change the character of the group. 

The data for quality monitoring are generated by observation of 
changes, character or number, across these reduction-transition 
points. If the number of graduates, compared with the number of 
beginners is quite small, there is a warning that some curricular 
process is effecting that change. If, from application to enrollment, 
all members of one social group disappear, a similar notice is sent to 
decisionHnakers . 

These are, then, the data which feed the value determinations of 
the quality dimensions described before. 

It is comparatively easy to apply such a model to traditional, 
on-campus programs. It is more difficult, but more useful, to find 
its applications in less conventional programs such as the three 
cooperative doctoral programs operated by GeorgiaJState University and 
Augusta College, Columbus College, and Valdosta State College. 

Using but one of these as an example — in 1980-81, Valdosta 
State, in the rural southern part of the state, and Georgia State, 
located in northern, metropolitan Atlanta, entered into a formal 
agreement to provide a doctoral program in two areas, educational 
administration and special education. These were to be offered on the 
Valdosta campus using a combined set of resources with the degree, 
finally, being accredited by Georgia State. 

The critical quality factors residing in the middle of the model 
are the driving forces behind the development and execution of this 
cooperative program. Both institutions had a high level of concern 
for both meeting the needs of the local population and for doing so in 
a quality fashion. This concern, also, represented a genuine 
willingness and commitment to change* While the causes for this 
commitment may have varied between the two institutions and, indeed, 
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among the various components of each school, planners at both campuses 
determined that such a program would address these different concerns. 
While the two schools' values may have been different, the 
intersection of these value sets permitted both institutions to share 
a cc!Bmitnient to change by addressing a common value — quality 
education. Persistent attention to action supported by the high 
confidence levels of both schools created an agreed-upon set of 
structures and processes for implementing such a nontraditional 
program 

The causal factors which precipitated the quality t^iiogy of 
concern, action and confidence may have varied but they were 
sufficiently common to permit a value intersection broad enough for 
functioning. 

The flow model was applied in both design and implementation. 

A needs assessment showed that there were sufficient numbers of 
people judged, by the value sets, appropriate for doctoral work to 
justify the initiation of the program. Solicited from among this 
population,, then, were individuals who constituted a pool of 
applicants. Through processes of both self-selection by the 
individuals and screening by the value judgments of the faculties, 
this pool was reduced to the initial group of entering students. 

In reflection, more data can now be collected which would 
illustrate more clearly the character of some of these early 
reductions. What particular items of information communicated or 
failed to communicate in ways which influenced the changes observed 
through this flow? These data could, once obtained, be used to 
redirect the marketing of subsequent cycles or iterations of the 
programs. 

The programs have been operational, now, about long enough to 
begin to be able to collect data on character changes through the 
curricular portions of the programs* flow. These alterations can be 
compared with information about the characteristics of either the 
applicant or admissions pools to determine whether an improvement in 
judgment might be indicated. 

As students pass through such reduction points as residency 
requirements, comprehensive examinations, dissertation prospectus 
development and dissertation research ? reductions in numbers and 
changes in character will occur. Critical data are available at each 
of these points which will drive the concern-action-confidence quality 
dimensions. 

What we have illustrated, then, is a conceptual model which 
permits the focused collection of information which will, in turn, 
drive the quality dimensions of nontiraditidnal programs. Its use with 
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three cooperative doctoral programs, particularly the Georgia State 
Valdosta State agreement is proving particularly useful. 



MAINTAINING QUALITT EDUCATION IN A NON-TRADITIONAL BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
PROGRAM FOR HUMAN SERVICE WORKERS 



Deborah C. Sherman and Ann I. McDonough 



"Quality" is a charged word in education. The proliferation of 
competency tests established by school districts and states to enforce 
mandated standards of achievement is carried out in the name of quality. 
Another view cf quality is embedded in Mortimer Adler's Paideia Proposal , 
a standard classical education for all. "Quality" has also become a 
code word for ''elitism," with stiffened community college and college 
and university admissions requirements limiting access. Others viaw 
quality education in operational terms - enrollment site; scholarly 
prestige and size of graduate faculty; the number of graduates entering 
doctoral programs „ wl:»ning graduate fellowships, listed in Who's Who ; 
or by statistics reporting the lifetlmi earnings ©f alumni. 

Our view of quality is the institutional impact approach, also known 
as the value added approach. This approach argues that real quality ex- 
ists in an institution's ability to affect its students favorably to make 
a positive difference in their intellectual and personal development. 

The program which we v.. .1 describe. Continuing Career Development for 
Adults baccalaureate program combines experiential learning, career and 
skills development, and liberal arts to make a positive intellectual and 
personal difference to the human service workers who are students in the 
program. 



Lesley College has long been interested in the adult learner. Be- 
fore it was considered fashionable, the College recognized the value of 
educating adult learners and the wide reservoir of experiences and diver- 
sity they bring to the- classroom. For the past thirty years, the Graduate 
School has maintained a consistent vision and a continuity of purpose: 
to maintain high quality professional programs which serve the needs of 
the individual and the community, providing both theoretical bases and 
opportunities for experiential learning. 

• The Division of Outreach and Alternative Education of the Graduate 
School has two major strands. One provides both undergraduate and grad- 
uate programs for mature adults in alternative formats which include in- 
dependent study and learning communities. In addition to academic study, 
these programs validate, through credit, prior experiential learning. 
The other strand provides on-campus degree programs and courses in off- 
campus settings in time frames and locations appropriate to the employ- 
er's requirements. , . 

Debora C. Sherman, Ed.D. Assistant Dean for Outreach 

Lesley College Graduate School, 29 Everett St., Cambridge, MA 02238 

Ann I. McDonough, Director, Continuing Career Development for Adults 
Lesley College Graduate School, 29 Everett St., Cambridge, MA 02238 
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The Continuing Carttr DtvtlopMnt fos Aduiis bfclaler of leitnet 
dcgrte program (CCDA), eomblnsi both th«M i ^^^^^6s. 'aitiaiiT dtvtloped 
on caapu» for adult* iwrklni full tll§","it y^naitj tiiiiif er of up 
to 96 credits. Of these 96 credits^ 36 mis U •*tr,ed tfiriiiih « life ex- 
perience petitioning process. Of tM 12| creates re<iuired"fiir the degree, 
a mifaiimm^of 32 credits Bust be ••rfMd through Lisiey toiieii" course work! 
Because of the maturity and vork tspcrliece of thSlitudekti; they have 
the option^of taking graduate level courses for^trndirg^i^uate credit. 
Majov fields of study for CCDA students are «ithif "iducation cr human 
services. It is the latter which is currently Mng offered in Outreach 
•ettxngs • 

programs are offered in conjunction vlth other institu- 
tions-hospitals, agencies, school districts, and buslnesses-in response 
il •«»Ploy« «nd iMtitutional needs. An entire program Is developed 

r "^^^^ appropriate on-csmpus acadnlc division, the 
i!!J!!!5 J^'^JJ*'^* cooperating Institution. Courie schedules are 

designed , to adhere to academic policy while responding to the students 
^^tl: °«*?«'» in Intensive weekrend format, alternate Sat- 

^oS^J;,^! • f *f • cwtination of the above. On-site coordlna- 

!«!?J!?!'^ i the Outreach Division, perform administrative, re- 

rIii?^J?»; comwnlcatlons functions. Faculty are selected by the Out- 
^;iSfw?JT "^V" •PPf«»*«l of «»• «c«demlc divisions, for their 

rSfJ^ii!;^ •d"l« teaching background, and prac- 

Jinno^-^S"''"* .Students in outreach programs, have advisors and other 
ZliS JI^S" *« 'i°*nclal , aid, registrar, and library facilities. 
Quality. In outrefch programs is maintained through regular frequent stu- 
"^^h^* c^ss niitatlon by outreach administrators; 
J^.^ "its coordinators, institutional representatives, and stu- 
-o" Important, by a conscious effort to empower 
students to be active participants in the development and implementation 
or tne program. 

TWO CCDA programs In Human Services with a specialization in manase- 
S^*'^'*^'',"*^ ^" conjunction with Acti^fSr So«SJ' 

SSSf Djvelop«jnt CABCD,, the largest human services agency in New 

f «nd human services with titles such as Bead Teacher. Fam- 
f Supervisor, and Progvam Director. The other program is in 

conjunction with Cap. Cod Hospital. The students are health care pr"ld- 

counsellors, and department 
JJi;;;i;Mif;? *'v"P" ^^^^ Wgl* l«vels of profesalonal commlLent and 
responsibilities, but neither the credentUls nor the managerial training 
often required by their professional positions. °«8«i«a training 

°' ■^«°" in '»oth 'ites are In career transition. They 
f^Soni! Sp'So'n"."'''"' opportunity to Improve or change thelr^^Jo- 

Hua^i'li^cf;*: fo«h «Mw !■ ilaiUr. the focus of one Is 

tSi^ JHJ ; Services administra- 

tion. Both programs start with a central core of two required courses 

SSS SL'L'.f'^T ' " • two-sSm«tLXld-U^:d p^ac- 

tlcum. .Selected graduate courses in their specialised fields compriseJhe 
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remainder of the programs, thus combining experiential learning, career 
development, professional training, and liberal arts study. 

Human Services Seminar Part I oriants students to the program by 
assisting them in the preparation of their individualized learning plans 
and Life Bcperiece Petitions. Students learn to assess their skills 
and goals and to explore compatible career options. Written and oral 
communications, and research skills are addressed, using as content, 
materials on management in the respective areas - human services and 
health care. 



Human Services Seminar Part II allows students to develoa a concept- 
ual framework for making professional decisions in their field. It is an 
applied liberal arts course, which combines sociology, ethics, and phil- 
osophy to define and examine human services delivery systems, social 
problems, and selected methods of intervention. 

TJe practicum provides an opportunity for experiential learning 
through a ficldrbaaed assignment in a new role combined with a profes- 
sional development seminar. Students may choose to complete their prac- 
ticum in their own, work site or at another institution of their choosing, 
under the direction of an approved on-site work supervisor and Lesley 
College faculty member. Many students complete their practicum in sites 
selected as part of their career exploration process in Human Services 

^°-«*^*^ition, while the students are involved in the prac- 
they have the resources, systems knowledge and intervention tech- 
niques acquired^ from Human Services Seminar Part II and the specialized 
McI I^/?-'' ^ programs of study. Thus, in content, in prac- 

Sf MS -«cademic structure the program provides quality education as 
tllilt II t^'^l^^: combination of experiential learning, 

JiSJvJ^f development and liberal arts studies collectively and 

individually impact the students in such a way that it makes a positive 
difference in their choices, goals and actions. 

»^^J" f °^ program, one family service sup- 

ervisor at ABCD decided to continue her "education towards a masters de- 

^^"^ bachelor's degree program 

with doubts about her ability to complete the undergraduate courses. Ad- 
ditionally, this student decided, as a part of her career research pres- 
entation in. Human Services Seminar Part I, to change career fields. The 
^m! J ^° °J bachelor's and master's degree are but one more step for 
this student towards her jjoal of a career in human resources management. 

Another student, an administrative secretary for a fleadstart office 
ment'^f'S^! compliance of f iSr with the Stite Sfpartl 

Ie?ed in^n LSv •'r*^?' informational interviews and study she co=,p- 
• '"^y P«*= o^'^er program. As a result of this exposure, this 
SSds?arrSff"'*^>'u P^^^-S'^^ «lth the Executive Director of a local 
?ojJe JLf offf;r"° could receive training in the evaluation of eap- 
ed« in h«^?tK.^*^ ''^'^'"^ t° this knoSl- 

plren^^^o^fje'ro'L^^ °' * " " ""P^^"" - ^^^^ 

■In- the hiealth care program at Cape Cod many students sought the ac- 
quisition of theoretical knowledge to enhance their practical expertise. 
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Many of the social, ethical and philosophical issues that surround the 
medical prof ession today were addressed in Human Service Seminar Part II, 
in the specialized management courses, and in the seminar portion of the 
practicum. Students discussed the legal and moral options for suspected 
child abuse cases, debated the rights and services of the terminally ill, 
met with Monica Dickens, founder of the Good Samaritans, to become more 
familiar with the concerns of those working with suicidal personalities. 
In their practicum placements many students chose sites which allowed 
them to apply this theoretical background as interns in such positions as 
assistants to managers, directors and administrators; 

For example, one student j a staff educator for the hospital, deter- 
mined within the context of her coursework, research and practicum that 
she had the resources to develop. Implement, and market an Innovative 
health provider agency. This student, in association with a colleague, 
has begun planning for this enterprise while finishing her degree require- 
ments* 

Another student, ah alcoholism counselor, investigated the regional 
facilities for services to alcoholics and their families. In addition to 
satisfying her course requirements, this investigative research provided 
the student with the network through which she developed consulting 
clients. Although satisfied with her current career path, this student 
plans to complete her professional credentials with postgraduate and doc- 
toral studies in the future. 

These examples of student activities and life choices are included to 
illustrate some of the ways in which the CCDA program, the Outreach Div- 
ision, and the collaborating agencies and institutions have positively im- 
pacted the Intellectual and personal development of its adult students. 
This development empowers students to be proactive, to take control of th 
personal and professional asfpects of their lives, and to proceed out into 
the world as informed risk takers and socially responsible participants 
in the workforce. 
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PERSISTENCE OF NON-TRADITIONAL UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS: 
FACTORS AND STRATEGIES 
Mary Ann Brenden 



Introduction and Purpose 

As a result of declining enrollment during recent years, Ifolted States 
colleges have scrutinized their recruitment and admissions procedures. 
New strategies aimed at sustaining or Increasing enrollment have been 
designed and Implemented and colleges are awaiting the results. Recruit- 
ment: of students is but one piece of the picture: once st\idents are 
recruited and admitted, they must be retained. 

The challenge of effectively jeducating (recn»ltlng retaining) 
adult learners must become, by necessity, a top priority for higher edu- 
cation institutions during this decade and into the future. In 1978, 
37.5Z of total national lindergradiuate college enrollment was made up of 
adults (25 years and< older). It is projected that in 1990, 47Z will be 
adults CPaponskl^ 1983). Uomen will, continue to gain proportionately 
greater access to higher education. Colleges whose mission is to educate 
women, either exclusively or concurrently with men, face a greater respon- 
sibility to equip adiilt women with the competencies necessary for productive 
and satisfying enterprise in their personal as well as professional lives. 
Higher education Institutions will need to extend their efforts in order 
to competitively recruit, adult women and to retain them as degree-seeking 
learners. 

The College of St. Catherine, a private women's college in St. Paul, 
Minnesota began its Weekend College program, in 1979. The program was 
developed as a result of the College's recognition that today's women are 
Increasingly educationally ud ca^reer?^riented. Weekend College offers 
students; the opportunity^ to earn a college degree by attending classes 
every other weekend. Students ranging from 19 to 63 years of age attend 
Weekend College with the median age being 3A years. .Time since students' 
previous involvement In formal education ranges from less than one year 
to 41 years irlth the median of five years leave from school. Twenty percent 
(20t) :oi^^the students have had na previous college experience. • Although 
students can earn a B.A. degree in four years through Weekend College, 
most student a at iepd on a part-time basis taking one or two courses per 
trimester. 

This research examines co]q)aratiye profiles of persisters and non- 
perslsters in Weekend College at the College of St. Catherine in order to 
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generate data which viU enable Weekend College to maximize Its student 
retention by Increasing the rate of student persistence. 

Traditionally 9* persistence has been defined as coo^letion of the 
baccalaureate degree vithln a four year period of time. Because the norm 
in Weekend College is part-time attendance and because the lifestyle of 
adult students (f^^ly. Job, financial responsibilities, etc.) sometimes 
necessitates a teo^orary leave of absence, an alternative definition of 
persistence is warranted. Therefore, for the purposes of this study, 
persistence shall be defined as continuing registration fo*j and completion 
of courses in the pursxxlt of a baccalaureate degree. Reglstratiou need not 
be full time and temporary leaves of absence may occur as long as the stu- 
dent returns and continues work towards the degree. Non-persistence ojccurs 
when * student withdraws thereby discontinuing work towards the degree. 

Objectives and Method 

This study identifies differential characteristics of students who 
persist and those who do not. *Data was collected from student admission 
files and stxident transcripts. Specific objectives are as follows: 
1) To identify demographic acadodc profile data of Weekend College 
students who persist and those who do not indtiding age, high school 
parfoxmance; previous college, G.P.A*, and leave taking patterns. 2) To 
assesa whether sij|pificant dlTfercnces exist between the informational 
profiles of persist era and non«>perslsters. 

In' order to establish informational profiles for co]q)arlson purposes, 
the Weekend College student population was divided into two categories: 
perslsters and non^parslsters. The category of parslsters includes a) 
students who have taken one or more leaves of absence who returned and 
graduated or are continuing to attend and b) students who without taking 
a leave have graduated ov are continuing to attend. The category of non- 
persisterii includes students who have withdrawn from Weekend College with 
or without a leave' of absence (s) prior to withdrawal. Samples for the 
categories were formulated through a random selection process* The over- 
all random sample consisted of 297 sttidents: 165 "perslsters" and 132 
"non-persisters'\ 

Findings 

Bacause the random sample was selected through a process which con- 
trollad for and Insured the adequate representation of all sub-categories, 
it must be remrabered that the d^ta reported are useful fof comparison of 
perslsters atid non-persisters in relation to the studied variables (age, 
high schpol ^erformancst G.P.A., leave of absence history, etc.). Hence, 
the reported: data are not descriptive of the Weekend College population 
ai a whole ^ but rather of differences and -similarities between the per- 
sljters aud non<-jpersisters in Weekend College knd persistence rates quoted 
are s^trietly relative in hature. ^ 

The age distribution of the sas^le was as follows: 7% were 18-*24 years 
of age, 51% were 25*^35 years of age, 27% vera 36-45 years of age and 15Z 
were 46 years of age, or olde>r. Relative rate of persistence was the 



highest for those sged 36-45 years at Students 46 years and over 

persisted at a relative average rate of 58Z vhlle the 18-24 year old group 
persisted at 55Z and the 25-35 year old group persisted at 52Z. 

As is typical vhen working with non-tradltionally->aged college students, 
high school perfomance data vas net consistently available for students In 
the sample* PSAT and ACT scores were unavailable to the extent that data 
analysis is not aeanlngfulv Percentile of high schocl rank vas available 
for 59Z of the rstisdents. About one-^\iartei^ of the students fell under the 
SOZile of their high school class. Another one-quarter vas In the 50- 
70Zile range, 28Z vera in the 71«90Zile and 21Z vera vithin the 90-lOOZlle. 
Relative rate of persistence inproved as class rank percentile Increased: 
students belov the; 50Zile averaged a 43Z rate of persistence, students in 
the 51«70Zile a 47Z rate, students in the 71-90Zlle a 57Z rate and students 
above the 90Zlle a 64Z persistence rate. 

Twentyrone percent (21Z) of the saopla had not attended another college 
previous to the Coliejge of St. Catherine. Forty-tvo percent (42Z) had 
attended one other college pfeylous to the College of St. Catlierlne, 26Z 
had attraded tvo collages and llZ attended 3 or 4 colleges previously. 
Relative rate, of persistence increased as the number of previous colleges 
attended Increased. Students Who had not attended uother college pre- 
viously persisted at the restive rare of 37Z; students vlth 1 previous 
college at. the rate of; ^54Z;. students vlth 2 previous colleges at the rate 
of 65Z; students vith.J previous colleges at the rate of 70Z; and students 
vlth 4 preyloui colleges at the rate of 89Z. It Is likely that this reflects 
the increase in ^Kmentxa experienced as students accrue credits and approach 
completion) of their prograa. 

Of those students reporting attendance at another college (s) previous 
to VMkend College^ 332 had transferred between 1 and 5 courses to the 
College of St. Catherine Weekend College, 15Z transferred 6-10 courses, 
21Z tratisf erred ilr^ courMs^ 20Z transferred 16«2G courses, and IIZ 
transferrisd 21 or aore courses. As the nuaber of courses transferred 
increased, the relative\rate of persistence also increased: students 
transferring 1«5 courses /averaged a. persiatence rate of 45Z; students vlth 
6-^10 courses a rate of 58Z; students with 11-15 courses a rate of 70Z; 
students with l6r20 courses 74Z; and students with 21 or more courses, 78Z. 
Again, it appears that the further along a student is in her college career, 
the Bore likely she is to persist. 

The Table below identifies the disr-^Uution of current cumulative G.P.A. 
for students of the saaple and the relative rate of persistence for each 
6.P.A. Increaent. 



Currtat 
Cumulative 
G.P.A. . 



Percent 

of 
Sample 



Relative 
Persistence 
Rate (Z) 



1*5 • 1.99 
2.0 2.49 
2.5 • 2.99 
.3.0 - 3.49 
3.5 ^ 4.00 



2 

14 
31 
34 
19 



20 
37 
66 
67 
64 




297 309 



These data indicate that the likelihood of persistence improves dramatically 
for students with a G.P.A. 2,5 and above, ThuSt current cumulative G.P.A, 
appears to hold predictive^ ability for persistence of Weekend College student 

Sixty-»tvo percent (62Z) of the students had never taken a leave of 
absenbe./ Tventy-»nine(29Z) of the students took 1 l^eavst 8Z took 2 leaves 
and IZ took 3 or 4 leaves. . It is. interesting to note thaty of all students 
takfng leaves, 76Z took only one. On the average, a leave of absence lasts ' 
1.9 crlMstersii Perslsters and il(m->persister^ did not differ significantly 
as to vhan laayes vera taken nor in the average Ifuxgth of leaves. Students 
vfao had hot. taken a leave of absence persisted at the relative rate of 60Z 
while students taking. one leave persisted, at the relative rate of 42Z, 
and those taklng;/29 3,. or 4 leaves had a relative persistence rate of 67Z. 
As noted above t' of all students taking leaves of absencet 76Z took only 
one. It Is this group, those taking only one leave of absencet which has 
the poorest relative retrat ion rate - 42Z. It appears likely that a leave 
of absence for these students is nore liksly to lead to eventual with- 
drawal from cdllege<» Furtheraoret it seems that once a student returns 
from a leave of absence and decides at some point /chat they need to take 
another thiy are more likely to return and persist > for it is this student 
which demonstrates the best relative rate of persistence. 

The reason why a ctiident takes a leave of absence is not consistently 
recorded In the student's record. Appro jdmately one-half of the students 
who had takeh (me pr more leaves of absencet had a reason noted on their 
record. ^'Financial, reasons", cited for IIZ of the leaveSt was the most 
cononly recorded reason. "Job responsibilities" accounted for another 
9.2Z of the leaves. ^'Health/medical" (3Z), "family responsibilities" 
C3Z), "maternity" (3Z), ••moving" (2Z), "travel" (2%), and '•attend another 
college" OZ) were also cited. 

Conclusions and Implications 

Both demographics and current trends in higher education indicate the 
Increailhg challenge, faced by Institutions of higher learning to provide 
educational programs which aqulp non-traditlonally-aged college students 
who are women with competencies needed for effective functioning in today's 
and tomorrow's complex world; In order to provide women the opportxmity 
to develop these ccnq>etettcies^ colleges and universities must not only 
attract women to their programs , they must retain them as degree-seeking 
learners who eventually graduate. This need is especially crucial for the 
College of St. Catherine In light of its service to non*traditionally-aged 
college students who are women. 

The. College of St. Catherine has some attributes which research liter- 
ature indlieates typically exert a positive Impact upon student retention/ 
persistence such as a relatively small enrollment (Astin i Kent* 1983) » 
private axupices pljl^^^^ 1983) » ^nd a liberal arts emphasis 

(pau1)B|U :& Jbtesra 19iS2). These are attributes which the College can 
and stetdii nphasl^^^^ in order to continually strengthen its 

image' In attracting and. retaining students. In additiout the College 
must address t^^ following areas: 

>* A d4ta manlgea^^ is needed which effectively enables Weekend 

College to track st^ents. This, system must enable the early identification; 



of potential non-persisters. The data aanagement system should provide 
ready access to the constellation of current enrollment early in ^ach 
trimester; new students, continuing students, students returning from 
leave, students taking leave of absence, and students withdrawing from 
Weekend College. The data management system must also comprehensively 
track the reason (s) for withdrawal and leave. 

* College personnel (faculty and staff) must become more involved in 
the student's' decision to withdraw or take a leave of absence* Recent 
experience at the College in the area of admissions has demonstrated the 
Importance of personal contact from college faculty and staff with pro- 
spective students. This same personalized communication is essential 
with current students if they are to be retained. Efforts should be 
focused on identifying the reasons underlying the student's decision to 
take a leave or withdraw and rendering support to them in carrying out 
their decision. It is far more likely that students taking leave will 
retxim if a channel of communication is maintained between student and 
college. 

* Weekend College must dctvelop a comprehensive retention plan which 
enables it to support and encourage student persistence. This plan should 
address the following: * 1) Identification of students vho may be prone to 
leaye/wlthdrawai. Ongoing contact .4md planning should occur with students 
who .are: imdecided regarding their major, below the SOZile of their high 
school class rank, have current cumulative CP. A. below 2.5, or taking 
their first leave of absence. 2) Design and provision of support servi';es 
which prevent the necessity of leaves or withdrawal and reduce the length 
of leaves. 3} Development of options students may select as alternatives 
to a leave of absence or withdrawal (perhaps Independent study, correspond- 
ence coiirses, contract learning,, etc.). 4} Continuation of ongoing con- 

^tact and provision of support services to students while they are on 
leava^ 5} Services which facilitate a student's re-entry from leave* 

* Weekend College tnust continue to expand and improve oppdrtunities 
for students to msxfmlxe their social a^d academic Integration into both 
Weekend College and the College of St. Catherine at large. Tinto's Model 
Csnd research vali&tions of It) and the profile data of persisters attest 
to the importance of social and academic integration: the greater the 
student^s level of social and academic Integration, the more likely she 

is to persist. Social and academic Integration of students can be 
nurtured by: opporttmltles for Informal, out-of -class faculty-student 
interaction; opportunities for peer interaction custom-designed for 
Weekend College students* needs; a. strong student-centered academic ad- 
vising prograia which encourages faculty-student contact and student inter- 
action; and easy accessibility to College services. 

In conclusion, it is l^ortant that higher education administrators, 
faculty and staff .begin to perceive sttident persistence and retentlou as 
long-term phenomena especially in regard to non-traditionally-aged students, 
Tempprary leayas of! absence are a necessity for many adult students who 
;hava major xpwth^ts in other areas of their lives such as family, 
eavloysfient, and^ connuhity affairs. 'An orlehtatioh toward life-long learning 
•ngendji^s an acceptance of occasl^^ of absence as part of the 

process/ Coll^^ remain flexible by making it comfortable for 

students to. leave and re-enter as necessary, anid by creating supportive 
servlcijis to facilitate students* r^-eoitry. Student persistence and 
retratioh go himd in hand. It ^must be remembered that a collegers 
primary *^hbld power** rasts in the student*s identification with the 



college. The student who chooses ber college because of Its clear Image, 
values and program Is the most likely to persist and, therefore, to be 
retained (Cope & Hannah, 1975) • 
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MULTI-CULTURAL STUDENT AFFAIRS: 
CREATING AND MAINTAINING A POSITIVE SELF AND 
CORPORATE IMAGE 



Keith 0. Hilton 



. Introduction 

When I began researching and dociMenting the essential 
components of Multi-Cultural Student Affairs, I conferred 
vith sevetftX. other educators who shared my opinion that 
certain terms are not quite applicable for a growing portion 
of the nation ':S ' population. The most glaring deficient 
tezm used was "minority." On the surface it seemed accurate, 
but challenges were offered. 

We immediately noticed excess bagsage/negative connotations 
that came with the word "minority" (ie. , less than, losing 
side) that hendered a complete development of students of 
color in the United States. With this in mind, I replaced 
"minority" With the term and concept of multi-cultural and 
multi-cultural student affairs, which ixiiplies a positive 
mastering of more than one culture, thereby overcoming 
perceived potential biarriers. This was a necessary step 1. 

Paper Content 

1. This paper will list several suggestions and programs 
that will enhance the primary stated goal. Four cor- 
porate aspects will be addressed. 

2. Management-By-Ob jectlves (MBO) has been designated as 
the procedural means of achieving the specific .goals of 
Miiltii-Cultural Student Affairs (MCSA). MBO's are 
further divided into the categories of: routine, 
problem solving and Innovative. 

3. Chickering's Student Development model is cited for 
advancing holistic student development. 

4. The methodology (MBO procedure) combined with the 
cultxiriil th«me (African & Asian dominated) will run 
consistently throughout. 

5i The skills learned, the belief In holistic education 
and the viehicl* for impleih'entlng these and other 
obje^tlviis can andi wlll be transferred across and up 
the liviriili bf'iCM and managtftent. Thus, 

Muiltl*^Culturia Stiicient Affairs personnel will remain 
current in nethbdologyv cultural awareness and 
oarljcetabillty. 



Purpose of Office 

The Multi-Cultural Student Affairs Office coordinates non- 
.acadeoic services for oulti-cultural (minority) students. 
MCSA goes under various names at different institutions 
(ie. , Minority Office {, Asian Center, Third World Center, 
Hispanic Student Affairs). This paper houses these and 
other cultural offices xmder MCSA, which is umbrellaed vmder 
the larger division of Student Affairs. 

MCSA Personnel 

The primary staff consist of those administrators directly 
responsible ;f or coordinating programs, policies and services 
delivered from the office. Additional support has_ consis- 
tently come from, other (multi-Cultural) professionals who 
are eoually interested in seirvrlng as mentors, adviisors and 
frienqs. 

Administators as MCSA Foxmdation 

MCSA is a valid and practical concept that can also move 
with the administrators because they control the structural 
foundation. They are the foundation and can remain effective 
provided they remaih linked to their larger eco-cultural 
base., 

to ijanediately comprehend the concept, one needs to recog- 
nize the relatibniship of individuals to institutions. For 
example, Gctorge . Mason University is - an institution. George 
Mason, the person, was ah ihdi/idual. The position of 
president of thevUnited States is an ins.titution/instluu- 
tiotial structute. > Ronald Reagan, the individual, is 
President. Pebple/Homb Sapiens/Huaianity is an institution. 
Each of lis is c -part of that institution. 

As one can. see, an institution hovers around or above an 
ind'v:idu&l and can be nonrhianan or oaotlonless until it has 
individual participation or interpfet4:tion. 

As mc professiionals we represent human/quantitative movemenc 
through oiir educjBitione and positions but unless our 
departments, iprograms or (k>siti6nS '«>^e permanently struc- 
tured into the institution, they/we run a very real risk of 
becoming deppwfirat:ized-, isolated or stagnated. Vavs of 
rever'sipg thi«. <and -advancing qualitative movement begin to 
be addressed f:bxough these .foii^ corporate aspects. 

1. Cultural Reaffirmation 

Malti-Culi^al administrators need to advance the message 
that *'multi-cultural" is also "mainstream" with; a) their 
pArticular institutions and b) throughout the country. 



'.rhere are subliminal and surface stopper statements. These 
statements are closely related to overt and covert racism 
except that the perpetrators are more often non-european 
(white). African and Asian cultural based grotips are 
already "mainstream.'* They/We 'cannot step outside of 
ourselves i On* the surf ace> and in terms of nxanbers, it 
appears that African, and Asian, cpmounities are American 
subtultufss. The' reality is that in pluralistic societies 
and dec^tralized- organizations, each component of the 
larger ins tltutlbn is functiohad and valid, therefore, 
"mainstteam" only continues to imply "greater thans." 
It is partially the responsibility of the MCSA Dean (and 
staff) to negotiate; the bridging of goods, services, 
reputation, etc. of department/community. 

Sampleii of CR MBO's ^Stated Objectives) 

1. Join educational/cultural professional support 
associations. 

2. Openly address internal "family" disputes with- 
in NCSA. 

3. Develop effective MCSA staff recruitment tools. 
2. Organizational Structure 

The goal and mission of the office needs to; a) complement 
the xsniversity's and b) reflect consistently and overtly 
the cultural value systems that MCSA staff and students 
bring. If and when these two institutions conflict, it is 
the responsibility of the MCSA Dean and the appropriate 
principal admihistrator to work through and connect. 

Put another way, it- means that: multi-cultural concepts 
of power and self need to be incorporated into the euro- 
centric dooijiated educational system. This connection 
needs, to pccur nationally and on individual campuses. 

This jihis ion has occur ed somewhat, but imbalanced, via 
individual looveaents in education and through smaller 
"non-traditional" (another stopper statement) departments 
such as TRIO, HEpP and EO?. 

The most sixccess^I int;er/n#.ti.op.el attenpt to iccoi^^^rattj 
a nulti-.cultural perspective into the American higher 
•ducatioh system can be found in the historically Black 
college isystem.: But in recent years, this important 
institution has come under steady attack. 

Although thii paper concentrates on Student Affairs and 
NCSA spftcificallyy it has to be noted, again that the dom- 
in4mt :w6rld : #co-culturaI base that mc administrators 
interfaci .with are African Asiatic-African and Asian, 
therefore^ the cistinectivencss that they/we need can also 
be reiikarched by' obsiezving individuals and departments 
within these (Black Colleges) and other multi-cultural 




institutioQs of higher education. 

In order for the ^fultiYCuItural Student Affairs Office 
to operate smoothly, short term and long range goals need 
to be clearly defined. Staff goals are defined and 
approved by the Dean at the beginning of the academic year 
and evalxiated semesterly. Management-By-Objectives (MBO) 
has been designated as the procedural means of achieving 
office goals. 

A preliminary identification of direct peer, administrative 
and student contact groups to MCSA are as follows: 

1. MCSA Staff 

2. Other Student Affairs Personnel 

3. University Multi-Cultural Students 

4. University Non-Multi-Cultural Students 

5. Other University Administrators 

6. University Faculty 

7. Families of Multi-Cultural Students 

8. Professional Networking Groups 

Samples of OS MBO's 

1. Bi-monthly staff meetings to review Chickering's 
seven vectors. 

2. MCSA Dean ito meet regularly with appropriate 
university Principal Administrators. 

3. Student staff will be taught a modified MBO 
procedure. 

3. Financial Management 

The bulk of the office finances should come from the 
university as institutional support, is paramount. The 
MCSA Dean serves as chief budget manager. Sample finan- 
cial management MBO's are covered in the following paragraph. 

Certainly creative financing/budgeting can be accomplished 
via projects such as; a.) jouit programs with other 
departments, b) actively seeking outside funding sour^s 
and. 6), ^cpiBfulfcliig/s^tfeidg ideas from , colleagues in simlar 
MCSA offices. HowiBver ^ ■ the crucial, but most ofter 
neglected, financial element oif MCSA which I choose to 
highlight focuses on the individual rather than the office, 
therefore, I highly recommend that the MCSA office conduct 
an annual personal f Ini^cial planning workshop. 

The following ten financial questions (plus others) should 
be asked iand then answered ir "....a positive self and 
corporate image'' is to be achieved: 

1. Are you (th% administrator) utilizing yornt institution's 
tuition remission program? 



2. When was the last time you checked/reviewed your fringe 
benefits plan in your staff personnel handbook? 

3. Are vou insured? Term or whole life? 

4. Are you eligible, for college salary reduction plan? 

5. Do yoii have ah IRA? Vhat is an IRA? 

6. What is the condition of your finanical portfolio? 

7. What kind of investments do you have? 

8. Are you aware of advantages of stock and bond mutual 
funds? 

9. Do you know the difference between a money market fund 
iand a bank mm accbimt? 

10 • What does ethical investing mean? 

4* Racism vs. Cultural Expanision 

Racism .(Nekative)f As a MCSA administrator, you run the risk 
of being labled an expert on only "minority issues • Your 
managerial skills are downplayed and your interpersonal 
skills are perceptiyed as beiiig limited. 

Cultural Expahision (Positive)*You are really strengthening 
your ecp-cultural powerbase locally, regionally and 

flobally« In addition, you are learning to take the best 
rom your rich culture and of those aroxmd you (Afro/Asian/ 
European) and function as a well-rotmded administrator 
said human being* 

Conclusion 

It should be noted that these programs /ideas are not meant 
to be all inclusive, but rather to serve as foundations # 
The harmonious, meshing of the four corporate aspects, 
Chickerihg^s Stiiident Development model and the afore* 
mentioned contact groups via the MBO procedure will serve 
as indicators o^ product ivity« 
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A DIFFERENT Vmi OF ADULT CAREER EDUCATION 



Nancy C. Joerres 



In Montpelier, Vermont there exists an unusual, non-traditional 
institution of higher education called Woodbury Associates School of 
Legal and Continuing Education. It is certified by the Vermont 
Department of Education and accredited by the New England Association of 
Schools and Colleges. 

The jDission of Woodbury Associates is to provide a supportive 
environment for adult students, staff and faculty to develop new skills 
through intensive learning experiences combining theory and practice. 
We- recognize the uniqueness of the individual learner i and believe that 
people can make significant changes, in thej.r lives to meet the 
challenges of personal growth, community involvement, and rewarding 
worki We strive to have both our students and faculty reflect a sense 
of community involvement and positive social change. 

We believe that for educational programs to be successful, the 
institution jaust be committed to assisting the whole student and must 
recognize .the uniqueness of the individual learner. Woodbury believes 
that people learn rbest in an. atmosphere of acceptance, support and 
trust; that people develop a heightened sense of self-awareness and an 
awareness of ^the world around them in a relationship characterized by 
positive regard. Within this atmosphere pieople engage in significant 
risk-taking behavior that is demanded by experiential learning. 

Our goals and objectives for our specialized career education are: 

- to provide skill training in professional and paraprofessional 
fields that focus on human interaction, i.e. counseling, human 
services, mediation, and legal services; 

" - to provide a^ Uarning experience rich, in personal growth and 
personal Mtisf action; 

- to of fer specif icf curricula which provide for student mastery of 
skills and competencies with development of knowledge and under- 
standihjs; 

- to provide practical opportunities f :>r experiential learning to 
try hew skills; 

- to provide a supportive environment, which recognizes that 
Indiyiidual personii^^ growth and academic skill development create 
a^dyhaniic tension for students; 

- to provide students With learning experiences that result in 
professional expertise and recognition; 

- to develop" internship and job opportunities. 



Nancy Joerres, Vice President 
Woodbury Associates School of Legal and! Continuing Education 
659 Elm Street, Montpelier, Vermont 05602 



Ifljat makes Wooaburjr Unusual is the blending of our mission, 
philosophy, and model of education with the unique combination of one- 
year programs offered to students. The programs — Paralegal Studies, 
CounseUng/Humafn ^Relatidns, and Mediation ~ offer three different 
approaches to problem-solving. They provide students with intensive 
learning opportunities, combining academic and practical experience. 
The. curricula ire: interreiaited ~ each focusing on a different aspect of 
human services, yet requiring the development of many common skills. 
AlU^ough students select one. program focus that fits their individual 
career or personal goals, they have the opportunity to experience all 
three approaches %rtthin their year at; Woodbury. In this way they 
broaden their exposure to different methods of analysis, problem-solving 
techniques, and styles of communication. 

These oneryear prbgranis have the common goal of offering students 
the opportunity to gain skills and competencies that are useful in their 
persoMl apd prof essiohal U and vrtiich are becoming essential in our 
society today. Some, of these are skillis in advocacy, comnmnication, 
probleia^sqlving, conflict resolution methods, demystification of the 
legal system, and self-awareness. The development of these ''life 
skills^ provides students with the opportunity to meet the challenges of 
personal growth,, community involvement, and rewarding work. ' 

Who- Are Our. Students? 

Woodbiiry ifeeks to reach adults who are interested in making 
significant career and personal changes. We look for well-motivated 
people who possess basic writing skills and the willingness and ability 
to learn and to take responsibility for the direction of their own 
education. 

In addition to conventional approaches, we recruit students through 
non-traditional outreach efforts such as community agencies, 
professional contacts, unemployment agencies, social welfare agencies, 
and local -.community referrals. 

Woodbury students are adults in transition who have postponed their 
education or ^are seeking new careers or ways to re-enter the job market. 
They ar? of ten single parents,, unemployed, unde-employed , or 
4issaWsfied with their present work situation. Most are Vermonters. 
SoM l^ve G.E.D, 's or high school diplomas; others come with Bachelor's 
and -Master s degrees (and one Ph.D.) with the majority having some prior 
college experience, 

• Woodbury students come with a desire to learn, to change, to grow, 
and often with ah anxiety about returning io "school". Woodbury has 
created an environment wheris people, can feel comfortable returning to 

*° fariiihouse located about two 
w Jfji :^K<=«Pitol district in :Mohtpelier. Students enter the 
building (and -.the programs) through the kitchen which also serves as the 
•nain-gatherlng place for both students and istaff . Together they become 
a; group which, supports and encourages its members without 
competitiveness. 



. Overviev of the Programs 



Each of the four terms begins with a week of orientation for new 
students* During this time students become part of a group who together 
will share the experience of their education, supporting each other 
along the way* 

In the first term, students generally take three or four courses* 
In the second term, students are expected> to take on an internship in 
addition to courseWork. this continues until the end of their program* 
The internship prpvidejs valuable experience and integration of theory 
and practice, and often leads to emplbyment* 

bur injg. their final term, in addition to coursework and internships, 
students clarify. their goals, .prepare resumes, and work on their Final 
Studies. The Final Study demohstrites the ability to write well, 
integrates academic learninjg and personal growth, and reflects the 
student's personal progress through the year at Woodbury* 

Paralegal Program 

The Paralegal curriculum is designed for people v^o are interested 
in developing skills for new careers in the legal field or are planning 
to ^read law'^ to qualify for the Vermont Bar Examination or wish to 
acquire legal problem-solving skills* 

We have defined several areas of study which facilitate the 
development of .competent, prof essionial legal workers* A paralegal 
should be able to do legal rissearch and writing and possess 
interviewing, inyestigatib advocacy skills* Through acquisition 

of these skills, a student is able to demystify the law, to approach 
problem-solving with legal tooisr and tb develop an awareness of the 
context in which the legal systeis operates* 

To successfully complete the program, a student must demonstrate 
the following: 

- a basic understanding of the legal system and the practice of 
law;, 

- the ability/ to do legal research; 

- the ability to Vrite well;. 

- the ability to interyiew , people in different settings; 

- the ability to investigate factual situations; and 

- the ability, to advocate on behalf of him/herself and others* 

During , the fi^^^^ througS courses such as Legal Research & 

Writing and IntfrodUcti^^^ to the American Legal System, students gain an 
overview; of the. legal system and learn' the^ rudimentary skills necessary 
^--to ^iinf the law?^ When confronted with> unknown issues of law. Paralegal 
students take additional courses from the Paralegal curriculum and the 
other currifeula, 1^^ personal and prof essional goals* 

One of the strengths of the Paralegal Program curriculum is the 
emphasis oh* foundational skills in legal analysis, research^ and writing 
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— skills essential to understanding the lav« With this foundation , 
students are able to learn and understand new areas of lav as they 
progress^ through classes and internships and subsequent employreent. 
Woodbury does, not train specializeil paralegals but rather trains its 
students as generalists through a vide spectrum of courses, including 
offerings in the Cbunseling/Humcm Relations and Mediation Programs* 

Graduates bf our Paralegal Program have pursued careers as 
paralegals in bot^ private lay firms and public agencies. Woodbury 
graduates vork as assistant: attorney generais, court clerks, civil 
rights investigatorr, investigators for -the Public Defender System, and 
as advocates at Vermont Legal Aid. Other Wodclbury graduates have vorked 
as lobbyist for the Vermont toy Income Advocacy Council, executive 
directbr of the Vermont Ainefican Civil Liberties Union (ACLU), executive 
director of the Governor's Com^ the Status of Women, and as a 

district environmental coordinator. 

A number of paralegal graduates have gone on to lav school or have 
"read lay'- ~ a four-year cbmmitnent to study iav under the sponsorship 
of an attorney' and are piii-suin as attorneys. Thus far, ten 

graduates have ^passed the Vermont Bar, eight through the "reading lav" 
process. Approximately six othe have passed the Bar in other states. 

Counseling/Human Relations Program 

This curriculum is 'des for people interested in the human 
services field. For some students, it serves as specific professional 
training; for others, it is a stimulus to pursue further education. It 
can be a catalyst for career advancement or provide a framevork for 
making career choices. For some, it vill be the training needed to 
enter the human services vbrkforce. 

To successfully complete the program, students oust demonstrate the 
folloving: 

- an understanding of the human services netvork and hov to use it; 
» an avareness of their ovh values and motivations; 

- the ability to effectively communicate vith individuals; 

- a thjeoretical understanding of basic counseling skills; 

- the ability to. iEunction successfully in a professional setting; 

- the ability to vrite yell and keep appropriate records. 

Coiinselihg^studients are expected to participate in the Counseling 
Practicum each term, this course introduces them to the fundamental 
elements of a helping relat^ develops and builds counseling 

s^l^s, andi :provi"d^^^ personal experience for the students. 

Students usually 't^ counseling courses each term, and in 

addition may take a legal or mediatiioh course. They may alno do 
indepMdentv^tudier supervisor. Second and third term 

students, under the superyi^^ Program Director, serve as peer 

counselors for other Woodbury students. 





A strength of the Counseling/Human Relations Program is that 
students gain practical experience in counseling skills in a one-year 
program. They begin this process in their first term at Woodbury in the 
Counseling Practicum and continue it in other courses, in their 
internships, and through peer counseling. 

The practicum is offered each term, thus assuring students the 
opportunity to continue deveioping effective listening and counseling 
skills with supervision and feedback. In addition, since there are 
always first term, second term, and graduating students in the course, 
students are able to draw upon each other's experience and newer 
students learn from the' modeling of more experienced students. 

Other courses in the curriculum are designed to assist students in 
their understanding of human behavior and relationships in terms of one«* 
to-one interactions, family, groups, and society. Each course draws 
upon the student's life experience and encourages self-exploration and 
growth. The courses %re designed as starting points for students in 
their professional development, incorporating theory with practice. 

A specia}. requirement for counseling students is that they engage 
in personal growth experiences while enrolled in the program. These may 
include individual counseling, .participation in a group, attending 
outside workshops, keeping a journal, or conducting a workshop. 

Graduates of our Counseling/Human Relations Program have used their 
training to pursue careers in the human services field or continue their 
education toward becoming professionals in the fields Woodbury 
graduates work as counselors in a Youth Service Bureau, county mental 
health facilities ^ Planned Parenthood, and with vocational 
rehabilitation programs* 

Mediation Program 

This curriculum is designed for people interested in developing 
skills as mediators and negotiators in a variety of community, social, 
and work, settings. Through the acquisition of these skills, students 
are able to assist people to regain the power to make their own 
decisions and learn problem-solving skills that will positively affect 
the whole community. 

To successfully complete the program, a student must demonstrate 
the following: 

- effective listening and communication skills; 

- the ability to identify interests of conflicting parties; 

- the use of a variety of problem-solving techniques; 

- the ability to write well and keep appropriate records; 

- a theoretical understanding of conflict and of alternative 
dispute resolution techniques, and when to use them; 

- a basic understanding of the legal system; and 

- the ability to mediate different kinds of disputes in a variety 
of settings. 
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In addition to' orientiationt coursevorkt internships, and Final 
Studies, oediation students participate in the Mediation Seminar • The 
Seminar provides the opportunity to gain real experience as a mediator 
by working on supervised mediation cases in the Dispute Resolution 
Clinic* The Woodbury Associates Dispute Resolution Clinic provides 
mediation services to the local communitj. The design of the Dispute 
Resolution Clinic and the Mediation Seminar provides a practical in- 
house .way :£or students to becqoe familiar with the practice of mediation 
from start to finish. The Seminar provides an opportunity for 
discussion, sharing of experiences and professional learning, and 
feedback and analysis of case issues* Students also learn intake 
methods, recordkeeping, case reporting t and document writing* 

One of the strengths of the Mediation Program is that many of the 
workshops, attract ;practicing professionals from the human services and 
legal fields as well as regular Woodbury students* As the two groups 
learn mediation skills together, they also benefit from each others* 
experience, the practitioners share their expertise in their particular 
fields and the students demonstrate that formal educational backgrounds 
are not necessarily a prerequisite for becoming a good mediator. 

Conclusion 

Woodbury Associates School of Legal & Continuing Education offers 
three different, yet related programs - Paralegal Studies, 
Counseling/Human Relations, and Mediation. The programs work together 
to enrich and. broaden the educational experiences of its students. 

As students learn new skills and build on old ones, they assume 
more and more responsibility for their lives and choices they make, both 
personally and professionally. Our students are making significant 
changes in their lives to meet the challenges of personal growth, 
community involvement, and rewarding work. And, our graduates are 
creating professional roles lor themselves that reflect their personal 
and social committnents. 
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CAREER-RELATED WORK EXPERIENCES: A SUPPORT SERVICE FOR ADULT STUDENTS 

Annabelle Reltman 

Introduction; 

•Traditionally, field work coordinators have worked with a young 
adult student population; 18-21 years old* However, as the 
demographers have indicated, (and as you are probably experiencing), the 
student population is shifting to a more mature adult group who are 
cooing to the campus seeking job related training and education to 
facilitate: 1) a career transition/change, 2) r^-entry into the job 
market, 3) promotion/career mobility, etc. Educational goals of these 
students extend beyond the normal goals of the traditional educational 
system. 

This older student population occurrence is due to volunteer and 
involuntary career change, returning women, early retirees, etc. and 
are in undergraduate, graduate, continuing education, and adult 
education programs. 

Often, this population is not adequately served by field service 
coordinators due to the misunderstanding of adult student needs. 
However, education must provide students, irregardless of age, with 
opportunities to apply classroom learnings in a practical work 
situation, to learn up-datod job related skills, and to obtain the 
professional skills needed for success and to contribute in a complex 
organizational environment. 



General Characteristics of Adult Students ; 

Basic characteristics of people who have returned to the campus 
include: 

1. Having done some self -assessment/decision-making; 

2. Reviewing their career goals/career direction; 

3. Having control over .the career change or in the process of managing 
own career; and 

4. Having set their own options to determine their own future. 

Or. Annabelle Reitman 
Director, Educatipnal Field Services 
University of the District of Columbia 
4200 Connecticut Aven}ie Ntf . 
Washington, DC 20008 
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Thert are two 'basic ' reasons for making a career change: 
Voluntary/Planned * Occurs when one is bored, dissatisfied, bumt-out. 
Job plateaued, feels imfilledi experiencing the "enpty nest*'' syndrome, 
and/or interests and ' needs have significantly changed. 
Involuntary/Unplanned Caused by a) external econonic^l factors, e.g. 
termination, job downgrade, organization relocation, or b) personal 
situation, e.g. outdated Job skills, divorce/widowed, lack of a 
pi'OCBOtion, no Job movement. 

When an adult student returns or starts college, it is usually due 
to a planned change (although originally it can stem from an involuntary 
change). 



Importance of a C areer Related Work Experience to Adult Students : 

Adult students seek a career related work experience for one or 
more of the following reasons: 

1. Hay be still questioning career choice/decision; 

2. To lessen stress, anxiety, concerns about future chosen career 
field; 

3. Hay need to see how in actual practice, past paid/unpaid skills and 
experience are transferable; 

4. To develop or strengthen self-cotifidence, to see oneself in new work 
role and environment, and/or to affirm new work identity; and/or 

5. To Hake a commitment to the chosen career. 



Preparation of Adult Student Prior to Placement; 

Prior to field work experience placement, a coordinator needs to 
review with i\ student, utilizing specific strategies, the following 
items: 

1. A preliminary reassessment of career plans/career decisions. 
Strategies used include: self 'assessment exercises, and 
identification of transferable career competencies, skills, values, 
etc. 

2* An analysis of what the adult, student wants, from a field work 
experience*. iStrategies used include developing : an objective 
statement, a priority list of learning activities, a listing of work 
values, and a. description of desired types of organizations. 

3. An analysis of what the adult student has to offer employer. 
Strategies used include developing: a list of transferable skills 
and experience, ipecialized knowledge, personal strengths and assets 
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student wishes to use and sharpen, 

4, To match the needs/priorities of student to employer 
needs/priorities. Strategies used include: the "balance scale" 
exercise and a comparison of student priority list with employer's 
field work experience description and qualifications, 

5, Development of stress management skills. Strategies used include: 
assessment of student's stress/risk level, and suggestions of 
various coping strategies. 



Assessment of Field Work Experience: 

Assessment of the adult student's field work experience includes: 
1. Academic assessment of the field work assignment. 

a. Accomplishment of learning objectives as established in learning 
contract developed after the placement is made but prior to 
student beginning work experience. 

b. Process of accomplishment • the ways in which learning 
objectives were achieved. 

c. Student's level of satisfaction/frustration in field work 
achievements . 



2. Review of adult student's work performance/work environment, 

a. Level of professionalism in assigned responsibilities /projects, 

b. Adequacy level of training/supervision to accomplish work, 

c. Level of quality and quantity of accomplished 
projects/responsibilities • 

d. Level of student's commitment to new career/professional field. 



Suggested assessment activities include: 

1, A student's work/self evaluation report which highlights utilization 
of transferable skills and knowledge. 

2« Portfolio of work samples produced and/or created while on 
aasignment . 
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3. Supervisor's evaluatibn of student's work perfonoance. 



Field Vork C oordinator's Attitudes/Biases/Approaches i 

Field work coprdinators who work with adult students need to be 
aware of the possibility of their own attitudes/biases which can affect 
their Working relationship with this group of students. Age-bias 
attitudes can develop from the following relationships: 

1. A young field work coordinator and an older student. 

2. A male field work coordinator and a retuming/re-entry female 
student. 

3. A female field work coordinator and a retired military officer or 
successful executive male student. 



A field work coordinator needs to be aware of own beliefs regarding 
appropriate behaviors for certain ages. He or she may have restrictive 
attitudes towards adult students, e.g., over a certain age is to old to 
learn, or to adapt to new situations. Furthermore when working with 
adult students^ a coordinator needs to realize that the 
uncomfbrtableness in the relationship may go both ways, e.g. an older 
student may be uneasy with an authority figure who is the age of one of 
their own children. 

How dpes one establish an effective working relationship with an 
adult student? The following awarenesses can be helpful: 

1. Acceptance of where an adult student is/being understanding and 
sensitive/acting as a "sounding board". 

2. Remember ^hese adult student characteristics. Depending on the 
background and experience of an adult student, t:hey can be ashamed, 
reluctant or hesitant about seeking assistance. They can be used to 
being in command. They are used to making their own decisions « 

3. A coordinator should be knowledgeable of adult development/adult 
career development. 

4. Group counseling is usually more effective than an one*to*one 
session and the establishment of peer support groups is an excellent 
method for reduction of an i^dult student's stress and anxiety and to 
promote self-confidence and reassurance. 
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USING PERSONAL COMPUTER TO EVALUATE 
INNOVATIVE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

Ted Kastelic, Ph.D. 



Innovative educational programs face unique problems when they are being 
evaluated. They usuaUy have small budgets, are often located in departments 
outside:the academic mainstream, and frequently have a need for fast access to 
evaluative data. F^urthermore, non-traditional programs seldom find the 
evaluation mqdeb and procedures used to traditional programs to be applicable. 
For example,7rhost program and course evaluations are handed to students on the 
last day of class. In a program where class attericlancis is optional, or where 
students are widely scattered, this approach is not practical. One solution to 
problems is to implement an evaluation program using a personal 
computeri. This paper wUl discuss some of the unique evaluative needs of 
innovative programs and Will present the advantages of using a personal 
computer to meet those needi; The system requirements (both hardware and 
software) for evaluating programs will be outlined, and an example of using a 
personal computer to evaluate a nationwide external degree program will be 
given. 



Innovative prpgrams usually have limited budgets, and are likely to be a 
low priority within the institution. Thus, getting the research office to construct 
and analyze a questionnaire for your program may be difficult. If you happen to 
be in a small, college without large research resources, you may be the only one 
available to evaluate your program. 



Often the Tesponsibility for evaluating innovative programs falls on the 
director of the program. With limited time and money, how can you gather the 
information you need to determine how well your programs works. How can you 
improve it? The personal computer now makes this task a relatively easy one, 
ja\d within the grasp of most educators. 



Advantages of the Pei'sonal Computer 

There are several advantages to be gained by using a personal computer to 
help perfprm a progr«m evaluation. Chief among these are: flexibility, 
timelines, and cost.. With your own computer, you can perform whatever 
analyses you want,, whenever you want them. Since the turnaround time is 
usually much faster than from, a batch processed on a mainframe, you have the 
increased flexibility of being able to change and add to your analysis as you see 

Ted kastellc, Ph.p. 
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fit. An additional advantage is that the costs are fixed. Once you pay for the 
computeri you can use it as much as you like without incurring additional costs. 
These advantages put the control of the program evaluation right into your 
office, where resMlts can be used immediately to improve your programs. Twill 
describe computer system requirements and a practical procedure for using a 
personal computer in. your evaluation. I will not be describing techniques for 
constructing surveys or choosing samples. These topics are well treated in other 
areas, and those needing further'help might consult with appropriate colleagues. 



Equipment Requirements 

A wide range of equipment can be used effectively for program evaluation. 
Minimum requirements, are 64k of memory, the CP/M or MS/DCS operating 
system and either two disk drives or one disk drive and a. hard disk. I would 
strongly worn with at least lOM hard cfi^k. The hard 

disk is larger (holds more data) and it: is faster: than a floppy cUsk drive. Such 
systems are avaUjadb disk basecO to $2,300 

frird disk). I have bf^en i^^^ a Kaypro 10 for the past, yenr, and find it to be an 
excellent tool for my eyaluatioPj needs. For less than $2,^00 you get a computer 
with ft 10 Mb hard disk and most of the.software that you will need. 

In addition to your computer, you will need software. The items I find 
essential are 4^ data base, a statistical package, and a word processing program. 
As an option, I recommend a spreadsheet program. 

The only other requirements are a printer and the appropriate supplies. A 
good quality dbVmatrix.printer is usually adequate. The other option Is a letter- 
quality printer. The tirade offs are that the dot-matrix printer is faster, 
somewhat cheaper, and more flexible when it comes to printing graphs and 
charts. The letter-duality printer (usually a daisy wheel) is slower, less flexible, 
but has nicer print. Recent advances in printer technology have reduced the 
differences between these types of printers, and some of the newer ink-jet 
printers are ^orth investigating. 



Suggested Procedure 

Ji you are unfamiliar with computers, it might help to find someone on your 
staff (or allot time for yourself ) to learn the system. The first time you use your 
computer, you should count on spending a lot of time learning how to get the 
programs to do what you want them to do. The learning curve is fairly steep, 
ani^ the a>fnputer; will soon star^ to pay rewards. My experience has been that 
the first time you do soniething with a computer, it takes considerably longer to 
accomplish thiui whatever previous method you used. I have also observed that 
the second time you dp sbmetifilng with your computer will be ajot faster. 

In the' following, sections I will describe how you can use each of the 
software packages to aid in evaluating your program. The first package you will 
need to learn to use is the database. Vou can think of a database as a file 
cabinet in which you can file virtually any Information you want and then edit, 
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recall and reorganize that, information In any way you choose. For use in 
program evaluation, you need a database program that will hold ail of your 
anticipated records^ is relatively easy to use, allows you to add fields to existing 
records, and ha^ the ability to create mailing labels, reports and text files. 

Let me explain why these criteria are important. The first criteria is that 
the system tenable to handle files of the size you forsee needing. This means 
that if you have 5,000 students enrollecl in your program your system must be 
ableto hold tli^ (entire group in 6he file. You can then use this file to select your 
sample and create .a mailing list for sending oiit surveys* This ^ould not be a 
problem for most;databiu^ p^^ most have a maximum size for 

each r^ord. AIs6^ you bie ii>le'to fit your entire list on one disk. This 

mearo that if yw'^ over three or Iqi^r hundred names^ probably need a 
hard disk. The s^ easy to use - 

requires; no ifuiittie^ expl^tibiu There cio^ seem ^to be an inverse relationship 
between ittiecpojiver /aifdijro and its ease of ^use. The more 

it does; iht hardiur it wiU' bei tb' get it- to; dp anything. For purposes of an 
eyaiuatloh tooryob ^io hpt;n^'a com One very useful feature is 

to be. able^tp a^id fields tp'^^ wdtnbV all data base systems allow you 

to do th^>: If,^a^^^ you thought 

you nee^Mf you cit^ important to include the students 

sex, you will waht to beva^^^ to add this field without having to redo the entire 
file. The' flral crl^^ ^i^y that you can get data out of the data 

bue. Ilie fiifstc'isrma^^ fkosi programs can dp this, but it is ah option 

for Mme 4^ You will Want to generate mailing labels to send out 
questionnalKs. fo^ Evaluations and you can use these and other names to 
generate, mailin announcements arid newsletters. Finally^ you 

wUl want to^gerkfra reports on your data (say a list of names of students 

arranged by city), Und you ^ould be able to use these files in your statistics 
program airid your word processing program. This can usually be accomplished by 
converting files to Text or ASCII files. Make sure th%t your data base can do 
this. 



Once you create your mailing labels, you will want to send out the surveys. 
If you want to send a personalized letter to each student, you want to make sure 
that your word processing system has ^m&ilmerge** capabilities, that will allow 
you to use the names and addresses in your database. I find that a ^Dear Special 
Student** letter works about as well, and saves a great deal of time in printing. A 
photocopying machine wiil copy your letters much faster than a printer will print 
them. 



Statistical Programs 

The that does not come **bundled** with the Kaypro or 

any other computer^ Is a statistical analysis package. Again there are many to 
choose fr9m, buti^^^^^ difficult to find at a dealer. Furthermore, even if you 
Impw only a'littie ai>but statistics, the chanCes are very good that you know more 
than the ttlesmah'a^^ ^e computer store. The best bet for advice to look 
through computer magaz^^ for reviews of statistical packages 

such as: donci^b^^ Trotter (19S5). 1 have included the names and company 
addresses bf/some . programs in my reference section if you want to write for 



further Information. It Is even more difficult to get a reasonable description of 
the programs abilities. The purposes of a statistical program are that It do 
summary statistics (frequence, percentages, mean, standard deviation),'- cross- 
tabiiiations (so-.that you can compare student ratings on a number of variables), 
correlatlonsV t-testsV anaJysIi varlancei and multiple regression. You will 
most nkel|=;jbe able to 'do^90^ of your evaluation report by simply using .the 
summai7 statistics and cross-tabulation tables.. Figure 1 shows an example of a 
frequency distribution and crosstabulatlon table generatied by the SL-Micro 
program used by the* author. 



FIGIJRE >1. A Graph Generated by SL-Micro 
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Word Processing 

The computer can also be used to write up your reports. Using a word 
processor pn.a personal computer is yery similar to a dedicated word processor. 
The major determinant of how your final report will look will depend largely on 
the type of printer you have^. A dal^y wheel printer will look the most like a 
typewritten pag;e, although many of the newer dot-matrix printers have a 
"correspondence rnode" that produciss very High quality print. Whether or not 
your printed; Is suitable for producing the final: report will depend on the quality 
of lt$;prlnt,;fnd who you expect to read the report, Even If you decide to have 
the repor^ typed up^ iu!ng,.a word processor to produce drafts can be a great 
tlme-isaver. I have fouiVd.that my cf^^^ produces print of adequate 

quaUty .'for/most/rehd^^^ -iils. especially Valuable for creating graphs and charts 
that I; can- Include In my report, simply, by copying tKem into my report. Thus I 
cw Indude a table from .^e- statistical' analysis directly into my report without 
having to retypfe It. This' saves i great deal of. ^plng. Of course another 
tdv:antage of using a persohar.computer is'that you can use It for other activities 
w.hen you are hot dplng an evaluation. Letters, newsletters, articles, memos and 
more can be written, stored, and printed using the same system. 



spreadsheet 

Another useful tool to have with your computer is a spreadsheet, the first 
spreadsheet on the market was ^VisiCalc**, but more recent versions have 
surpaned In features and ease of use* You can use a spreadsheet to 
generate enro^^^ and enrollment projept^^^^^ and develop budgets. 

Once yj)U deyjd^ never do vathout it. the 

advanta|e tolusing^ that it will add your numbers up accurately, 

and you can perform a Vwhat analysis, that is, you can produce a budget 
baMd'-pn a , certain ^e and then change that projection and 

observ;e ^e effect on your budget ^ all at the touch of a button. As ah 
administrative and planning tool, the spreadsheet is very valuable. 

Summary 

There are many advantages to using a personal computer In evaluating an 
innovative program. You can get timely results, the costs are modest and fixed, 
and .ypu.have cqm^^^^ control over the gatiiering, analysis, and reporting of the 
ihfprmatiph. Art additional bonus,,is .that the same capabilities (word processing, 
data base management, and sjpreadsheets) that mkke the computer useful for 
doing ah evaluation can be used to simplify and increase the efficiency of the 
management and administration' of the program. 
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Statistical Packages 

These packages all have CP/M and MS«DOS versions. 



Packet Cost Company 

Abstat $395- Andersonf^Bell 

P.O. Oox 191 
Canon City. CO SI 21 2 

Mierostat $kOO Ecoiolt, Ihc 

.6%13 N. College Avenue 
IndiannapolUi IN 46220 

NWA Statpac $W Northwest Analytical 

520 N.W: Davis Street 
Portland^ OR 97209 

SUMIcro $250 QutstIoM>alrt Service Company 

Dok2305t 
Umlnjb Ml #1909 

Sutpae $100 Valwiick Associates^ Inc. 

' 5621' Girard Avenue , 
MlnneapoUSi MN 55419 

Systa: $495 Systat,jnd 

403 Main Street 
Evanston^ It 60202 



A CREATIVE PHILOSOPHY: THE ADULT CURRICULUM 



Adele F. Seeff and Jean Eason 

Before sharing our thpughts on non-*traditional and inter-* 
diaciplinary prograas, ve want to introduce to you the International 
Univeraiby Cbnaortius (lUC), an organisation of North American colleges 
and liniyeriitiea collaborating in the design and use of unique and high-* 
q"*^ty distance «d^^ The lUC was launched in 1979 with 

•upport of 'rt^^ Carnegie Corporation, the University of Haryland 
University College and Haryland Public Television. The original impetus 
for Consortium eff ort^^ cave ;from the phenomenal development in the 
I970's ojE the Bri;4sh^^p^^ and the belief that some aspects 

of that institution vere .tr^^^ to these shores. 

The Open University, generously subsidised by the British govern-* 
ment, established a lutipnal institution with a centralised administra-* 
txonj, faculty, and telecoMunit system. The BOU serves adult 

learners acros;s the country thjrough home study in collaboration with 
tutors and services ^located in decentraiited learning centers. The 
richest resource 6f the institution U faculty, employed 

expressly for :curricuiitt deve^ in a> unique format. Each BOU 

course has involved an interdisciplinary team pf scholarrteachers 
skilled in a "iroup^wiriU^^ strategy of development, resulting 

in print and^video or audio components of exceptional quality and 
substance. 

Unlike the BOU model, the Mprth American approach has been to pre- 
serve the autonomy of member institutions on such matters as the 
awarding of credit, the evaluation of student performance, the designa-* 
tion of degree programs, and facultyrstudent ihteraietions. lUC's 
current wmbers range from small liberal arts colleges to large public 
landfgrant universities to special non- traditional institutions. Their 
consonality is the use of lUC course materials to serve students in a 
manner distinctive from the mainstream classroomrlecture approach. 

iUC students, on the other hand, are not so very different from the 
British learners served by the Opeift University. They too are older than 
traditional-age students, are generally employed and/or occupied full- 
time in' family srdles. They did not fulfill their higher education goals 
at the iraditional age and they now welcome a "second chance" to expand 
their luiowiedg^ in liberal Sadies :Subject'm^ as pro- 

fessioMl and technical fields. They are highly motivated and have 
developed a capacity to direct their own learning activities success- 
fully. They seek :programs from ^ wiXling to pro- 
vi4t Xhem high-^M^^ on terms that are compatible with their 
careeV and family^ bowitments. . 

; Adeie P* Saeff, Vice President 

Jean Eason, Executive Assistant to the President 

IRnuUTIOi^ CONSORTIUM 
Center of Adult EducatiohvAdei & University Blvd. 

College Park, Maryland 20742 



Tht distinguishing characteristic of the lUC effort is its creative 
philosophy regarding, curriculua, a philosophy which has drawn '.*om and 
elaborated apon the British aodel. In fact, wMny of the current lUC 
courses are adaptations of BOU offerings, although as resources penit 
we continue to enlarge the curriculua with original Mterials and adap* 
tations of courses froa other sources. Each course consists of high 
qua^ty ;pfint materials • a student course guide which leads the student 
through^ the reading and the exercises «uch as a classroos lecture would 
do, and textbooks and suppleaentary readings and illustrative tutcvials. 
Each course also has a telecoaaninications component, in aost instances 
video "documentaries" which help the student integrate theory and real- 
world bbservatidns • 

The substance of this curriculum reflects the heart of the BOU and 
lUC approaches: interdisciplinary, deaanding of literacy, expecting 
inquiry and analysis^ respecting the huaani ties and liberal studies as 
well as science and technology, integrated and value<»relevant. These 
characteristics link us dil^ectly with the oany recent reports and criti- 
cal evaluations of the AMrican; undergraduate experience. 

During the past year, numerous task forces and academic consittees 
have addressed the Issiie of quality in education. Their conclusions are 
strikingly cqjisistent: "Higher learning in America," says tlie Study 
Cro'^p cha;ired' by Xeoheth Mortimer, *^should be broadened and deepened so 
as; to provide increased^^ for intellectual, cultural, and 

persanal growth of all pur citisens." key recommendations urge that 
students take gresiter res^nsibi for their own learning, that 
liberal education requirements be expanded and reinvigoratcd, that 
curricular content be directly addressed not only to subject matter but 
also to the development of capacities of analysis, problem solving, com- 
municatioiA, and synthesis, and that students and faculty integrate 
knowledge from various, disciplines.. 

None of the exhortations for higher edu'^^tion to shift to a new 
curriculum approach has expressed these beliefs more articulately or 
cogently than the group i^ick developed the Association of American 
Colleges^ '^Project on Redefining the Meaning and Purpose of the 
Baccalaureate Degree". Alt:hbugh that project was oriented to the tradi- 
tional missions and faculties and students of liberal arts institutions 
and iinits) the recoiimendat ions are relevant also for non-traditional 
education^ This new empihasis 5n quality must extend to the adult 
learner in non*- traditional programs, since adults are now a substantial 
and growing proportion of all undergraduates and the curricula being 
designed for them reflect an organic energy and a creative dynamism in 
which' all s^udfnts can share. 

The AAC report locates the current crisis in American higher edu- 
cation in ^the decay in the, college course of study and in the role of 
coUege facultlifts in creating and nurturing that decay." It deplores 
the weakening of th^ ^dergraduate degree, finding evidence for decline 
in. illiterate college graduates and in the protean shape and content of 
current college curricula; ^^^^^^ particularly, in the nature^ scope 

and goal of the undergraduate major^ 



In cspsule, the diagnosis is that: 



• The undergraduate curriculum is in disarray. It has been 
devalued by an overemphasis on contemporary issues and newness and by 
student demand, 

^ Faculty have contributed to this disarray by chronic inertia, by 
lack of commitment to teaching, by insufficient attention to the philoso 
sophical idea of the curriculum and alinost obsessive attention to 
their own research, 

• The shapers and creators of a revitalized imaginative curriculum 
must be the faculty. Faculty are urged to recommit themselves to the 
task of teaching; they are urged to prize and cherish their students and 
the activity of teaching as much as the pursuit of their own research* 

^ The curriculum needs to be redefined and integrated according to 
new basic principles. These principles, which shouid be understood as 
modes and processes of learning, cut across traditional disciplines, 
extend beyond: the rigirf confines of traditional departments and should, 
indeed, reach out into^ the community to cultural institutions, the pro- 
fessions, business and industry, A curriculum developed with these 
prin<^iples as va iEpunda£i6n: would be interdisciplinary —"Real life is 
interdisciplinary, "the. report reminds us and might reject the major 
in favor of a concentration^ All course material in a concentration 
would rest equally on, methodology, inquiry and content; content would 
not ^dominate. 

The report states categorically that a curriculum requires struc- 
ture, a "framework sturdier than simply a major and general distribution 
requirenients and more reliable than student interest," A minimum 
required prograsi of study is proposed,, consisting of the intellectual, 
aesthetic, and philosophic experiences that should enter into the lives 
of all men and women engaged in baccalaureate education. Such a curricu- 
lum would enable people "to live responsibly and joyfully, fulfilling 
their promise as individual humans and their obligations as democratic 
citizens," 

The recommended program of study does not derive from a set of 
required subjects or particular content areas, nor does it derive from 
acadMic disciplines. Rather, the program depends on modes of study, 
methodologies, processes and access to understanding and judg-ment, (It 
goes without iaying, of course, that learning cannot take place in a 
vacuum, but ^the/'^how" of a content area has been elevated to equal 
importance with the "what".,) The ultimate emphasis falls, as we will 
see, on how, to learn, 

Basic to a coherent undergraduate education would be the following: 

• Inquiry, abstract logical thinking, critical analysis 

• Literacy: writing, reading,, speaking, listening 

• Understanding numerical data 



* Historical coasciousnesa 

* Science 

* Values 

* Art 

* iQterxutioaal and multicultural experiences 

* Study in depth 

At least six of these criteria are reflected in the lUC curriculum, 
lUC has had to create and integrate a curriculum ^ it did not inherit 
one ~ and we have consciously striven to undergird this curriculum with 
an organising philosophy, the principles of critical thought, literacy, 
an understanding of historical consciousness' and of art, international 
and multicultural experiences, and fttudy in depth have created an adult 
curriculum vbich, like life, is interdisciplinary. 

lUC ^course texts, and study guides are designed for students to use 
in a self*-direeted learning mode. The materials require a high degree of 
literacy and comfort with abstract thought. Because the course design 
assumes that the students may not see an instructor frequently, the 
texts have interweaving question and answer discuiYsions which simulate a 
faee-tb-face tutorial. Students are constantly being urged toward 
inquiry and: Ibgical analysis. 

The interdisciplinary nature of the courses and the presence of 
iEaculty froai different disciplines on development teams ensures a wide 
spectrum of points jof The student is not presented with a single 

answer nor a single persj^^ Rather, the learner must critically 

examine the evidence and; select a conclusion from among competing 
theoretical perspectives. Time is devoted to critical and comparative 
analysis of texts. One explicit goal is to teach the essential skills 
of reading, writing and logical thought. 

The interdisciplinary organization of lUC course materials ensures 
that many coursed will have ah historical dimension. An understanding 
of change and continuity over time is an essential feature in a oajbrity 
of the XUC courses, interdisciplinarity also permits aesthetic itudy to 
be a cMpohent; bf courses that, in more traditional departments, would 
not -include;;art>history', art appreciation, and the integral relationship 
between a society and its. expression in the art of its time. Inter- 
disciplinarity . promotes study in depth whatever the content area, 
because it allows comprehensive multirperspective coverage of subjects. 

Fpllpwing the BOU model, lUC has no major. A major encourages ever- 
narrowing spee^lizatibn. A concentration,* however, because it consists 
of a;selec|^ion of inter^^^ in a broadly-defined field 

the humanities or the behavioral and social sciences, for instance — 
promotes breaoth and depth of study. 




Because lUC has created a curriuculum from international sources, 
the shapers of this curriculum have had to address the issue of ethno- 
centric bias frid- culture transferability. Students are the benefi- 
ciaries of this cross-cultural concern. One new course adopts a multi- 
cultural perspective towards the literatures of French and English- 
speaking Canada, Afro-i^erica, and Spanish-speaking Central America. 

.The entire lUC curriculum has a "Science-Technology-Society" fra- 
mework. The goal is to broaden, the adult student *s awareness of the 
human values » social structures, and scientific concepts , that an adult 
must have in order to make informed decisions and judgments as an indi- 
vidual, as a member of a community, and as a professional in a tech- 
nological society. ^ This speaks directly to the AAC principle on values. 

The most challenging problem for the Consortium is to combine 
quality with an innovative approach to the design and delivery of its 
courses. Inter-institiitional (cooperation solves this problem. lUC, 
like th^ Jritish Open University^ ^produces curricular materials using 
the course ttwivapproach. -Without faculty. of its own, the Consortium 
has depended ujpbn cooperation amon^ institutions of higher •ducation in 
the U.S. and Canada. Drawing on the best available faculty from dif- 
ferent disciplines, the high quality found in the best departments of 
traditional colleges and universities can be combined with innovation of 
design and delivery. In this way, lUC, has completed or is in the pro- 
cess of adapting 16 courses and developing 6 original courses. 

Such a curriculum as has been described offers to faculty an oppor- 
tunity for creative teaching through course development. The lUC course 
design process is, unique in Utt^it§d States^ higher education. In pro- 
ducing materials expressly suited to adult learners, it also stimulates 
new learning by the faculty members who are involved in the process. 
Scholars, whose training has-been geared toward writing, teach the new 
adult student, through the printed word. To create the quality and 
integration we seek: requires transforming the traditional faculty role, 
altering the relationship between student and faculty member, and radi- 
cally changing the relationship of faculty to the curriculum materials. 

In summary, there are several significant ways in which the lUC 
enterprise goes to the heart of the recent reports, and they are equally 
significant: 

• Faculty energies, talents and resources are used. in completely 
new and creative ways. 

^ The integration of a curriculum takes place at a different level 
and in a different way because the curriculum is interdisciplinary. 

• A •ajpr has been replaced by a concentration in an effort to pro- 
mote, breadth and comprehensiveness. 

• students «r« tncouraged to take aajor re«pon«ibility for their 
own active learning experience, and to develop high standards for analy- 
tical thinking and coamunication. 



In tvtry way piir proposals ara^ an invitation to a greater respect 
for students 9 an enhanced responsibility for the quality of teaching, 
and. a fuadaoMintal concern for th^ qualities of aind and character to be 
nurtured by a coherent education*' (AAC report). A creative curriculum 
such as this^eb give' future generations of young sen and woven as 
Well as adult, learners a grasp of the vision of the good life, a life of 
responsible citisenihip and hunan decency. The faculty nust directly 
and indirectly iransait this ^vision. Collaborating on interdisciplinary 
teaoa^ energized by crossrfertilization of disciplines, they can 
experience a heightened sense of their resources and talents, 

*Vdyer the next fifteen years and into the next century, our Nation 
will require citixens vfao have learned how to learn - who can identify, 
oirganixe, and.use al:l of the learning resources at their disposal. It 
vili depehd on cre^ti^^ and reshape infpr- 

aation and who c«ii2 an^Iyxe proMena froa aahy different perspectives. 
And it will requirr irtio Will share their knovliedge and intellec- 

rual Abilities id fMuly,. coi^ and national life." thus the 
Hortiaer .report challenges us to seek neW standards and n^v processes 
for lears^ing; in: f^^ veil as traditional baccalaureate 

prograas. tfe; believes that institutions vould be Well-advised to test 
their non-traditional efforts against the principles recoanended in 
these significant studies of the past year. 



We want to propose a footnote to the adult curriculua philosophy: 
ve believe that the next decade will see increasing enrollaencs in such 
"capstone" interdisciplinary prograas as the Bachelor and Master of 
Liberal Studies; Today's adults have been educated in an excessively 
segaented and discipUne-qriented aanner since their earliest grade 
school :>ears. This specialized education has been useful in preparing 
aen and voaen for careers, and .professions in our increasingly spe- 
cialised society. But adults Who have satisfying lifestyles in their 
practical roles are hoy finding theaselves ready to address the gaps in 
their education and seek ney levels of learning. 

Harlan Cleveland -recently stressed that truly interdisciplinary 
learning puts value on generalisa, vholisa, a synthesis of inforaation. 
Education should encourage not the learning of facts, but truly 
integrated brainvork. Organixiog ^ata into knowledge has been suggested 
as a general goal of higher education; refineaent of that knowledge into 
visdoii is the capstone experience which Cleveland envisions. 

The creative philosophy which we have described, and which is 
reflected in the lUC currieiilup for adults, provides the foundation and 
resources lor this new learning experience. And if transferred to tra- 
ditional students as well, it could help to reestablish an academic 
experience of qualify for all participants in American higher education. 



COOPERATIVE EDUCATION STUDENTS AS MICROCOMPUTER CONSULTANTS 



Joan M« Stola 

Coping vlth computer problems can be bewildering, frustrating 
and tl&evconsiming* Managers, who must find ways to Integrate new 
computer equipment into their departments or who find already axis-* 
ting aqulpoient difficult to use can often turn to outside computer 
consultants' for help* 

Computer consultants can adapt software, train staff and pro«* 
vide a fresh p;erspectlve on computer use for the organization. 
How«^er, profassiottfd. co^^ time is costly and limited. Where 

the acquisition of aqulpment has alraady taken place, the non-tech- 
nicU.pai^ find that he or sh4 simply needs assistance with 

fine tnu^n^ to use the .machl::e^ comfortably. 

The maiiager M We alraad^^^ ipirpfessional to 

implement a coiput^ j^stem but now finds that a degree of ongoing 
support wiii be need^^ «dapt the new technology to the changing 
needs of the ^ep wtment I 

Managers with' these kinds of problems should consider using 
college and university cooperative education students to work in 
the area of microcomputer rapport. Advanced students frda a wide 
variety of disciplines can provide managers with a high quality, 
low cost altematiye to professional computer consultation. 



What Is Cooperative Education? 

Colleges and universities offering cooperative education 
programs place students in paid positions In business, industry 
and government for ^periods of six months or more to supplement 
the academic training they receive on campus with actual hands**on 
work experience in the field. 

Cooperative education students perform many of the same tasks 
as entry-level prof esaibnals and work for the employer on either a 
full or par tr time basis. Students apply what they have learned in 
the classroom to rial life problems, test out career objectives, 
develop Mturity ahd self-confidence and learn new skills from 
profusibhal mMtor In adjdiit^on, they earn 

salaries (often between $5 and $10 per hour depending upon location) 
which help .offset the rising cost of attending college. 

Some collie co^>p programs offer students academic credit for 
participation, while others, like my own Office for Cooperative 
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Education mt the University^ of Massachusetts, stress salary and 
the value of entry«-level professional experience as the priiicipal 
benefits for students. 

Employers find that co*pp students can be relied upon to 
coaplete a variety .of complex assignments. They often free 
regular staff froi routine tasks, resulting In a more creative 
and cost affective use of professional staff tike. In the area 
of microcomputer support, the right cooperative education stu* 
dents can serve as In-house computer consultants costing a 
fraction of what managers could cixpect to spend for outside 
advice. . 

Natlon«ride, 1100 colleges and universities, 100,000 stu* 
dents and 30,0pp employers: participate In cooperative education. 
The f ederid ;g6verhment Is one of the largest co*op employers, 
hosting 13,00^^^^ in 1983« At the University of Mass- 

achusetts, cooperative education students haye vorked in numer-* 
ous public ^^^^^ tH« National iiabor Relations Boards the 

General Accosting Off ic^., the Food and Drug Administration ~ 
and prestigious private sector f irms ~ IBM, General Electric, 
Digital Equipment Corporation, D^:a General, Fillsbu^, Hart- 
ford Ihsur^ce and, NCR. Our students make excellent mployees 
and have axi impressive track record in the area of microcom- 
puter introduction and support. 



Students A s In-House Consultants 

Students who are preparing for careers In computer science, 
computer systems engineering, business or related fields are 
particularly well suited: to help managers and their staffs use 
microcomputers more effectively. They do this for four main 
reasons: 

1. State. of the Art Technology 

Studei^.ts receive state of the art training In computers and 
have detailed technical knowledge of their structure and 
capa^:[^iities. Computer Science students are generally 
required to take assembly language and are exposed to 
problem solving methods and the computer languages used in 
business and gpvemmeht such as Fortran and Cobol. the 
students laay themselves be computer hobbyists. Many own 
personal computers for which they write unique software. 

2. Cost and Recruitment 

Cooperative Education student salaries are usually about 
75% oif what: jftntry-lev^^^ are paid. Depending 

upon employer policy, co-op students may or* may not receive 
benefits. Managers; recruit co-op students at no cost with 
the help, of school officials who have experience identifying 
suitable candidates for ^employers. At the University of 
Massachusetts we use a computer assisted referral system 
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which matches job specifications to student qualifications 
and produces a pool of potential student applicants in 
resppnse to specific co^p opportunities within minutes. 
The computer generates a pocftcard for each match which 
briefly describes the position and Instructs the student 
tc contact his/her co-op counselor for further details. 
In this «/ay, we can respond to employer requests quickly 
and equitably. 

Students Are Not Threatening 

Managers charged with the responsibility of Integrating 
microcomputers into their departments face a variety of 
obstacles t many of them involving himan relations. 
Learning to use a microcomputer inay not be Jtrnmedlately 
perceived as all that simple by npnrtechnical employees. 
The evidence suggests that veteran staffers must be 
Introduced to the new^methbds tactfully and in a non«- 
threatening manner In order ti> avoid arousing employee 
resistance. Managerst as veil as employees, may feel 
Intimidated by outside consultants who spend only a short 
time with the client and learn little about the individ- 
ual officers ehvlronmeht and nonditions. Some experts in 
the field of computer Instruction recommend enlisting the 
aid of young people in the process. Students approach the 
workplace With few preconceived ideas. They generally 
have good Interpersonal skills, are eager to please and 
readily identify with the goals and alms of the organ- 
isation for which they work. Cooperative education 
students see the sharing of their technological expertise 
as a quid pro - quo for the opportunity to gain valuable 
occupational Infonaation from older professionals. 

The Student Work Style 

College students are accustomed to absorbing large amounts 
of technical data quickly and presenting it back to their 
Instructors in the form of exercises, problems, reports and 
tests. Good students with the proper educational back- 
grounds can learn new computer laxiguages readily and get 
even microcomputer equipment with which they are unfamiliar 
operational in a short time. Students adjust to the work- 
place easily, are accustomed to working at a rapid pace 
because of constant deadlines Icposed by learning in short, 
pemester-long units of time, and enjoy the challenge 
assocllted with solving problems with microcomputers. Be- 
cause ^they work. priAarily with mainframe computers on campus, 
students have an entirely different perspective on micros 
which, by comparison, are much more accessible than their 
large ud VpoWerfuI cousins. ^ Unlike some professlonsfl 
consuTtantsvytUdehts^ are hot averse to' working on older, 
less sophisticated equipment. They can of ten write new 
progriiBS 'to make even the older models achieve desired 
results. .At sone institutions, students may have already 
completed consulting projects for real life clients as part 
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of clM8*-ba8ed projects or .tutorials. At the University of Massa- 
chusetts , stud^ts have the opportunity to do research and consult^ 
Ixig at the University Computing Center mad under the auspices of 
public service programs like the Small Business Development Center » 
the Center for Economic Development and the Institute for Govern-* 
nen2ai Services. 



Deciding To Hire A Student Computer Consultant 

Managers vho have microcomputers vhJxh they find difficult to 
operate and axe therefore underutilized should consider hiring 
cooperative education stuUents. The nature of the manager's specific 
problem should dictate In large part which disciplines students 
should be drawn from. Junior and sexilor level students following 
university or college curricula in computer science or electrical 
engineering :C4U often adapt certain types of existing software. They 
may, d>pudjbag:upon courseworkt be able to design, develop 

and implament new application software to solve many of the day to 
day problems managibr.s face. These include d^U laanagement. Inventory 
contrqly plottl^i; cataloging y data suooiary and graphic presentation 
of data for repoirts. Business students who have had coursework in 
buslheis computing and Cobol can get Idle equipment operational and 
can Instruct regular employees In its use. They cau prepare reports 
using graphics programs In less time than it would take non-technical 
support staff. Liberal arts students with a background in computers 
can often re-write computer manuals which were written by technical 
specialists into everyday language for easier use by generallsts. 

bur own program In cooperative education at the University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst offers several examples of how students can 
be used to further the use of microcomputers in the workplace. One 
of our studilnts was hired to see what could be done with a slightly 
out of date microcoimputer until the company's in*-h6use data support 
team had time to design ways for his department » a Jet engine test 
group,, to automate some of the procedures which the engineers were 
doing by hand. To his manager's surprise, the student wrote several 
programs capable of plotting engine test results on v^ ;lous graphs 
which resulted in consideriJ>le time savings for the veteran engineers. 
Many of them were trained before the computer revolution and prior to 
our student's arrival they had been most reluctant to use the machine. 
Before, the end of his co«-bp, th^^ student was writing manuals for both 
engineers and secretaries and instructing them in the multiple uses 
of the computer. B|e wrote programs to schedule the actual engine tests 
and used; the graphing capability of the machine to help the department 
present sumnaries of ins. activities to upper management in attractive 
visual form. During a subsequent assignment with the same employer, 
the student help^ the ^^^^ prepare its request for upgrading 

its existlx^ microcomputer stock and software. As the department 
^acquired more a^ul better micros, he gained experience which would not 
have ^en available to him on campus where the curriculum emphasizes 
theory and maiiiframe use exclusively. 





Another of our studaats^ «n Accounting maJor» began his co«-op 
attignoent yith a large federal agency and found that hla depart- 
ment*! onljralcrocomputervaa stored' away unused in a aaall office. 
With only one or two business coaputihg courses behind him^ the 
student had never cpnaidiared hiiu particularly skilled vith coo- 
puters. Within a abort tlae» ho«rever». he iias vaing the equipment 
to run data which ;:the :agency's prof essionsl ^taf f usually analyzed 
by hand. Still another studi^t» this tlae in Finance/ upgraded the 
demands of his co*op assignment with one of the largest computer 
manufacturers quite by accident. Due to a hiring freeze » the inven- 
tory control unit yhere he vorked vas unable, to bring on a much 
needed datacsiipport persons The unit manigM ra^ told that a pending 
project vpuld have to wait'' several mbnths fbr the In-house support 
team's attention and so vould hive to be done bjr hand taking over 
two weeks for staff to complete without the Mcessary software. With 
only two cQSputer courses' and ^some programing experience from s 
suomer Job\ behind ihla» the co«-op student had more computer kziow-how 
than the accountuts .with whom he worked. He wrote the required 
program for the department/ ma^ and the liinit completed the project 
in two days. During his assignment the student was repeatedly asked 
to write applications software and n^ proficient at it. 

A high degree- of cbmnAinication and the opportunity for employee 
input are of ten cited as two key factors in the successful Introduction 
of office automation. Managers might be convinced to hire co-op students 
to undertake activities to rahance office communication and promote em- 
ployee awareness of computers. For example, « communications major 
could develop an in^house newsletter on the subject of computers cr 
a^^ocial science major coiild survey employees about their attitudes 
toward planned com(4iterliatioh. One University of Massaebusetts student 
proposed during ^^s : coH>p that his' cMpany publish a catalogue of the 
software thkt was available within each department. His idea promoted 
software sharing betwee^ departments ». reduced duplication, of effort in 
the area of software development and resulted in considerable savings 
for the company uA a cash award for the indlTldual. 

Colleges and universities have become very Interested in recent 
years In developing stronger relationships with Industry and government. 
Toward this end, a co-op student might be asked to coordinate an In-house 
seminar on the aubject of computers at which faculty advisors would be 
invited to speak. 



Hiring Cooperative Education Students 

The three Important elements to remefAber in hiring cooperative 
mducstion students are the need for a Job description, on-going 
supervision and a well-designed* evaluation process. 

Copus: coordinators use the Job description to identify suitable 
applicants, for each position. The Job description should define 
necessary educational requirements and outline specific areas of 
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rtsponslblllty. Hanagers who, for example, desire software design 
and imploentatloQ should require that students have had courses 
In problea solving with computers, data structures and programing 
methodology.^ Business students should have had upper«*level courses 
In business computes a)[:4 Cobol. All students: should be able to 
demonstrate good Interpersonal skills and writing ability before 
they are hired. 

Superylsloh Is generally accoc^pllshed Jointly by the manager 
and the campus coordinator. Itost ritt:dents report that an "open door*^ 
relationship with, the manager vorks weL\, but some require more formal 
supepislpn through veeUy or periodic ueetlngs. Our students submit 
written , reports, to the ^program twice each aemester and receive one 
vlslti by a member of the staff . This provides an opportunity for 
dialogue between the manager, the student and a representative of the 
educatlpnal^ institution. 

Students should be evaliiated by their managers In writing at the 
end of each work period. This evaluation provides the student with a 
clear statauht of his pr ;her accomplishments and/or areas for improve- 
ment in the future. It helps the student assess the degree to which 
they have . contributed to the organization and assists campus personnel 
evaluate the success of the placement. 

Laying The Groundwork 

There are a number of compelling reasons for colleges and unlver** 
sitles to consider the contribution to industry and govemirent their 
students can make in the area of microcomputer support. Cooperative 
education prograias can taarket this unique skill to Increase the number 
and calibre of student placement opportunities in surroitnding communi- 
ties. Challenging placements of this kind can stretch students* per- 
ceptions of how much, they know and significantly supplement their 
preparation in areas not emphasized \n the curriculum. 

Institutions can begin to develop student consulting abilities 
before placement by establishing workshops and training programs for 
students in tne area of ^microcomputer consulting . Next fall my program 
will offer a three part training program in conjunction with the Univer- 
sity institute for Governmental Services to help prospective co*-op 
students inventory their skills, develop their interpersonal abilities 
and an understanding ot the business environment, and review examples 
of successful applications programs developed by their colleagues. 
Related initiatives might include campus presentations for businesses 
by students and faculty or ensuring a campus presence at area economic 
development conferences In the collegers service area. 

Colleges and universities, their students and local employers can 
gain conslderabiy froa service programs centered around the naw office 
technology^ Managers* can obtain ^flexible and cost effective consultation, 
students can expand and improve important skllls^and their parent institu- 
tions can find hew ways to contribute to the economic life of the com- 
munity while slghificantly enhancing the educational services they provide. 



